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THE NEED OF WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 



BY MARIA MITCHELL. 



When we inquire in regard to the opportunities afforded to women for the study 
of science, we are not surprised to find them meagre and unsatisfactory. Nor, with 
a few exceptions, are we surprised at the localities in which the little culture of sci- 
ence is found ; they have the range of latitude and longitude which we expected. 
The light shading on the map of the world which in the old school books used to 
divide the enlightened from the barbarous countries, might be used to-day to desig- 
nate the scientific and the unscientific. 

Taking our whole country into consideration, there is very little attention paid to 
science. The same influences which deter men in scientific research operate only 
more forcibly upon women, — the want of leisure, and the unremunerative character 
of intellectual pursuits. And yet the fact that a few women give themselves so de- 
terminedly to scientific studies, and that so many make a beginning, would seem to 
show that they have a decided fitness for their requirements. Young girls almost all 
study the natural sciences in schools, and quite a moiety of them take up the abstract 
sciences. I do not believe it is because the science of the ordinary schools requires 
little brain work, although that is true, but because it is the work to which they in- 
.stinctively incline. I should like to urge upon young women a course of solid sci- 
entific study in some one direction for two reasons, — first, the needs of science ; 
second, their own needs. 

I. Women are needed in scientific work for the very reason that a woman's 
method is different from that of a man. All her nice perceptions of minute details, 
all her delicate observation of color, of form, of shape, of change, and her capa- 
bility of patient routine, would be of immense value in the collection of scientific 
facts. 

When I see a woman put an exquisitely fine needle at exactly the .same distance 
from the last stitch at which that last stitch was from its predecessor, I think what a 
capacity she has for astronomical observations. Unknowingly, she is using a mi- 
crometer ; unconsciously, .she is graduating circles. And the eye which has been 
trained in the matching of worsteds is specially fitted for the use of prism and spec- 
troscoj)e. Persons who are in charge of the scientific departments of colleges are 
always mourning over the scarcity of trained assistants. The directors of observa- 
tories and museums not infrequently do an immense amount of routine work which 
they would gladly relinquish. Their time and strength are wasted on labor which 
students could do equally well, if students could be found who would be ready to 
make science a life work. 

Women are needed too, as lecturers in schools ; it needs only the supply, and the 
demand will come. Persons who are known to be in a line of scientific work 
are continually besieged with applications to give lectures, to write short articles for 
periodicals, to translate foreign works. Such lectures and such articles would do 
little directly for the advancement of science, but much indirectly in forming taste 
and arousing interest. 

I am far from the intention of encouraging young women to scientific study on ac- 
count of its outward utility. At best, its wages to-day are little above those of 
manual labor, and were they the incomes of royal revenues, I should still raise the 
objection that it is an ignoble following of nature which looks for gain. Better dig 
in the earth for gold, than study its rocks for pay. 
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2. But, for themselves, — for young women who have a love of nature and a Ionis- 
ing to study her laws, — how shall the taste be developed ? and how shall they be 
encouraged ? We must have a different kind of teaching. It must not be text-book 
teaching. I doubt if science can be taught in school-rooms nt all. Certainly it can- 
not be taught by hearing recitations. There is a touch of the absurd in a teacher's 
asking any but a very young person a question, the answer to which he already 
knows. In the old-fashioned books the dialogue method is better used ; the pupil 
asks and the teacher ansnvers. Eudora asks how far the earth is from the sun, and 
Tutor answers. Eudora then asks how this was found out, and Tutor explains. 

The method of teaching science by lectures is questionable ; it is liable to the ob- 
jection that the lecturer impresses' himself and his views upon the listener, rather 
than nature and her ways. It is a feeble kind of science which can be put upon a 
black-board, placed in array upon a table, or arranged upon shelves. The facts of 
science may be taught by such means; the spirit of science, which is the love of in- 
vestigation, they cannot arouse. If science can be developed at all in school-rooms, 
it must be by debate ; free thought and free inquiry are the ver}' first steps in the 
path of science. Only the "hard pan" of scientific truths should be accepted, and 
scarcely that. I should have more hope of a girl who (luestioned if three angles of 
a triangle equalled two right angles, than of one who learned the demonstration and 
accepted it in a few minutes. 

It will be easier to reform the in-school work than to take young women over the 
next years, when they leave the class rooms and college, but it will be less difficult if 
in the class room they have learned to think for themselves and to plan their own 
lives. What lies before the true lover of nature, if she be a woman, when she leaves 
college? Almost always entire renunciation of her own wishes. An account which 
comes to me from one of the large cities of New York must be too strongly ex- 
pressed, and yet it is somewhat true of any town. The writer says ; 

" If an unfortunate female should happen to possess a lurking fondness for any 
special scientific or literary pursuit, she is careful (if of any social position) to hide 
it as she would some deformity." 

The young woman "who leaves college belongs to one of two classes. She must 
either enter at once upon some business which shall enable her to be self-supporting, 
or she must accept parental support. 

If there is any class of women for whom I have a deep compassion, it is the un- 
married and unoccupied daughters of rich men; all the more do I pity them if, as 
often happens, they are born with a good deal of brain power. I shudder as I recall 
the speech of the editor of a widely read newspaper: "The first duty of a woman is 
to be ornamental in the parlor. " That is, she is to be the marble Clytie or Psyche 
that stands on the bracket ! 

For such young women there is only the slow change of the ages; the conver- 
sion of public sentiment, or a struggle to which hardly any one is equal. In most 
cases, she 

*' Suffers, recoils ; then, thirsty and despairing 

Of what she would, descends and sips the nearest draught." * 

There is more hope for the poor young woman. For her, there is work. But in 
her poverty there are the elements of destruction. She is, perhaps, a lover of nature, 
and dreams of a life devoted to study ; she is a bom investigator and knows that she 
has special power as well as peculiar tastes ; she stifles her longings and enters upon 
work — distasteful work — work which is fettering — ^because the home needs her and 
there are younger ones to be aided. T question if a young woman who knows she 
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has peculiar gifts, who cnn say of nature, " Her priest I am, her holy fillets wenr," 
has any right to turn aside from this call of God. That self-abnegation is not a vir- 
tue which urges the nearest, and, on the whole, the easiest, rather than the highest 
duty. The woman who has a definite line marked out for her in her natural gifts 
has a duty as imperative as that which the family tie imposes. 

For these cases of rarely gifted souls, wc should care. Does any one suppose that 
any woman in all the ages has had a fair chance to show what she could do in sci- 
ence ? Let me bring before you two cases — one that of Tycho Brahe of the six- 
teenth, the other that of Caroline Herschel of the eighteeenth century. 

Tycho Brahe. " King Frederic, of Denmark, gave him a delightful island for his 
habitation, large enough for him not to feel hnprisoned (the circumference being 
about five miles), yet little enough for him to feel as much at home as in a high- 
walled park. He built a great house in the midst of the isle, a palace of art and 
science. Uniting the ease of a rich nobleman's existence with every aid to science, 
he lived far enough from Copenhagen to enjoy the most perfect tranquillity, yet near 
enough to escape the consequences of too absolute isolation. Aided in all that he 
undertook by a staff of assistants that he himself had trained, supported in his 
bibor by the encouragement of his sovereign, he led the ideal intellectual life." 
From the Journal of Caroline Herschel : 

At fotirieen years. With my constant attendance at church and school and, be- 
sides the time I was employed in doing the drudgery of the scullery, it was but 
seldom I could make one in the group when the family were assembled together. 

At hventy years. For my brother I knit as many cotton stockings as would last 
two years. 

At thirty-se7'en years. A salary of ^£'50 a year was settled on me as assistant to 
my brother, and in October I received £\2.\os, being the first quarterly payment, 
and the first money I ever in all my life-time thought myself to be at liberty to spend 
to my own liking. 

For a certain class of students there are the summer schools, like that of Penikese ; 
and there is the " Society to Encourage Home Studies," at present almost entirely 
literaiy in its aims. For a smaller and more decided type of women, we should be- 
come a Bureau of Advice, and also originators of ways and means. Young women 
should loe encouraged to state their case, and our committee should be able to sug- 
gest methods — ways of increasing facilities — perhaps to find opportunities for work 
in science. But what a scientist most needs is leisure, — time to think. We ought to 
l)e able to give aids, in the shape of a year's residence near large libraries, museums, 
laboratories, or observatories. How eagerly such opportunities would be sought, we 
all know. 

The laws of nature are not discovered by accidents ; theories do not come by 
chance, even to the greatest minds ; they are not born of the hurry and worry of 
daily toil ; they are diligently sought, they are patiently waited for, they are received 
with cautious reserve, they are accepted with reverence and awe. And until able 
women have given their lives to investigation, it is idle to discuss the question of 
their capacity for original work. 
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OUR MUSEUMS AND OUR INVESTIGATORS. 



BY SARAH P. MONKS. 



In every important city, from Boston to San Francisco, there is a Scientific Museum 
or Academy of Natural Sciences. These vary in contents from the promiscuous col- 
lection of stuffed skins, stones and curiosities brought home by sailors, to the 
valuable array of type specimens and representatives of all branches of the animal 
kingdom, stored in the rich cabinets of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

The chief museums, founded many years ago, — that of Philadelphia dating back 
to 1812 — have accumulated materials which naturalists from all parts of the world 
are eager to see and study. 

All these museums, I believe, are open to the public, most of them freely, very 
few charging any admittance fee ; and they are generally under the control of a soci- 
ety which meets regularly and publishes scientific papers and periodicals. 

The good influence of such institutions cannot be calculated, and every year in- 
creases their value by adding to their collections. The item of instruction and amuse- 
ment which the general public gets, would be sufficient warrant for their support and 
continuance without considering the amount of knowledge given to the world 
through their proceedings. 

The collections are generally contained in fine buildings, the specimens are beyond 
price, many of the members of the societies are able and earnest ; still, very grave 
fault can be found with our museums. They are at a stand still. They are behind 
the age — they are huge giants stupefied, not able to do to the fullest extent the great 
work of which they are capable. They are not educational enough. Either from 
fault of management or want of means their influence is very limited. Too much 
space is taken up for exhibition, and none is left for work-rooms. Connected with 
our museums, there are no organized classes, no instruction, no lectures, and in many 
cases no facilities for study except from books. There are no study or dissecting 
rooms where the vast collections can be freely examined and studied ; or, if there are 
a few unsuitable rooms, there is no provision made for such study, and no professor 
to aid the student. There are no endowed professorships, and, as far as I know, 
only one scholarship, and that yields four hundred dollars a year and supports two 
students. In fact, our museums are brilliant in negative virtues. 

For the student, especially the young student, they are places of longing and in- 
spiration, not of work. The cases are closed. If a member of the society, or very 
much in earnest, he may get permission to examine the specimen under the eye of an 
officer. If he has done good scientific work, or brings good credentials, he may 
have the specimens taken out for sketching and examination, for the officers generally, 
as far as they can be, are helpful and generous. But, it is rare that a student begins 
scientific studies with a full-blown scientific reputation, or is born with accurate ana- 
tomical knowledge, so that, too often, his ** open sesame" to the museums is too late 
and of little benefit. And the good the public gets is only a half-way good, for, 
many times, the specimens are not named, and rarely is there an attempt made to 
educate by teaching general facts, even in our most popular museums. They are 
found wanting as educators of the people, and sadly wanting in furnishing advantages 

for the special student. 

These places wherein are stored the riches of nature from all lands, should be cen- 
ters for the radiation of scientific knowledge — places where investigators could spend 
their whole lives, if need be, in the discovery of truth. 
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Every encouragement to original research should be given in the way of rooms 
and apparatus. Germany and England can afford to pay investigators, — why cannot 
America ? 

Were our museums of more use, we would not have to look in vain for an Ameri- 
can Darwin, Huxley, or Herbert Spencer. True, we need not be ashamed of such 
names as Cope, Leidy, Draper, and a host of others, who stand fair as scientists ; but 
who is to be praised for it ? Only the men themselves, not our museums for offering 
opportunities ; not our government for encouragement ; not our society for saying 
" seek for us, for you are worthy." 

Connected with all the scientific societies are men who are true investigators ; who 
are so "infested" with what Huxley calls "the endless malady of thought" that 
without aid they have made themselves famous. They have found ways and means, 
but the world has lost so much in actual results as they have expended in overcom- 
ing obstacles. These men give freely with a generous hand to the young student. 
Never have I found a scientific man who has not been kind, polite and helpful, and 
never have I met one who has not cheerfully given me abundant aid and informa- 
tion. But the work they have done is often the result of hours snatched from the 
duties of a busy life. Our best workers cannot choose. They must do as they can. 
The work at hand must become the pleasantest. And "virtue is its own reward;" 
but often the virtuous would feel happier if, in addition, he was not compelled to 
wear a rusty coat. 

When a person has the ability and range of experience necessary for correct inves- 
tigation of nature, it is waste of time and talent that he must, for bread-and-butter 
reasons, drudge in the college, or university, or the ordinary routine of professional 
service. Other men could do that as well. He should be devoted to an original 
research and to helping others to investigation. 

There should be endowed life-professorships for those who are worthy. It is use- 
less to try to enumerate the many ways that are open for investigation. 

The solving of those purely practical questions of fungoid growth in vegetables, 
diseases of domestic animals, as "pip" and "gapes" in chickens, and cattle epidem- 
ics; and the so-called malaria or miasma that devastate certain regions; and of 
countless other common plagues, whose causes are unknown, would save the nation 
millions of dollars yearly. Then, too, there are those studies and experiments in 
pure science, so dear to the heart of the worker, which bear no immediate practical 
result, but which, sooner or later, send down their golden roots of life into the heart 
of everyday affairs. 

There is an abundance of work — more than can be exhausted by many workers. 
Our houses are badly built and ventilated ; our cities are badly drained ; we are a 
scientific people, and still our waste products are causing death and disease instead 
of adding to our wealth. 

We suffer countless ills because of our ignorance. We shut our eyes, or give our 
pittance to avoid some ugly fact, and wonder at the mysterious ways of Providence, 
when the whole trouble might be removed by the application of scientific knowledge. 

The United ^States Government is doing some good for science in developing its 
territorial resources. Much more could be done if, each year, sums were appropri- 
ated for the discovery of some useful and important fact. Mediocrity would not 
compete for the prize. Compel good work and pay a good price, and the successful 
competitor would be no charlatan. Aid should be given in the way of ample paying 
of expenses during the experiments and a suitable reward if the results were com- 
mendable. 
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Aside from the giants, who are bound to progress from their own ins viva, there 
are many others who need the advantaj^es which museums should provide. Those 
living in the country or in country towns have limitless chances for the study of 
nature, but they do not know how to work. A few months' study and work under 
the direction of a master would give them a start, and, apart from training up a clas.s 
of scientific workers, many would be taught habits of accurate and intelligent obser- 
vation of ordinary phenomena. 

Elementary instruction in science can be gained in schools and colleges. Some- 
thing further is needed, and we look to the museums to supply the demand. It is 
time they were a more active power. 

At present there is a superficial stratum of science over all society, deposited by 
the popular writings of En-i^lish and German scientists. There never was a bet- 
ter time to fix a permanent interest in its benefits. All museums should be free, 
and there should be free popular lectures, interesting ones too, on science; but, 
besides these, let there be rooms, specimens, apparatus and encouragement for 
the student, whether he be fresh college-graduate or grey-headed worker in the field 
of science. 

In the appreciation of scientific discoveries to the useful arts America has much 
to be proud of, but it has given very little encouragement to the pioneer and quiet 
student. 

Private beneficence has done much, and perhaps from that source will come the 
greatest help for many years, still, it would seem as though state and general govern- 
ment might aid scientific investigations. It is far from commendable in the city 
and state governments of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania that they have neither 
given, nor granted on petition, any aid to their grand Academy of Natural Sciences, 
except the remission 'of taxes. Society pays men for fighting battles, making laws, 
and teaching religion. It is heavily taxed for political freedom and slavery, but for 
that which advances and elevates a nation faster than anything else, it would pay 
nothing. 

It may be that the want of interest in and the stagnation in regard to museums 
comes more from an ignorance of their condition and possibility, than from any un- 
dervaluing of scientific research. Those who have money to bestow do not care to 
offer it to institutions that seem wealthy and flourishing, nor do they know in what 
manner to give it so that society may be most benefitted. Sinking part of a fortune 
in the common funds of a society is not pleasant for a man who has worked hard to 
earn it. The endowing of professorships and scholarships, which might forever bear 
the name of the founder, and do endless good, would obviate this difiiculty. The 
Academy at Philadelphia has made a step in the right direction by arranging for pro- 
fessors to care for its collections, and to give lectures and limited instruction. 

But at present there are no endowments, and until there are means to pay the pro- 
fessors they must be volunteer workers. Would that some of the many women of 
means would be pioneers in the good work of endowing professorships and scholar- 
ships m the museums of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washington ; but may 
no woman limit her gift to women. They should be first to do away with the 
narrow-guage principle of restricting any good gift to one sex only. I speak of 
foundations for the museums of these four cities, because they are older and richer 
in specimens, and their libraries are furnished with rare and valuable works. Already 
these cities are scientific centers. Let it become known that there are abundant op- 
portunities for study, and but slight government aid in the way of prizes, and a few 
scholarships in their museums, and the impulse given to science in this country 
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would be marvellous. The story of Penikese tells something of the hunger araoni; 
students. 

That our museuAis are destined to become more useful is abundantly shown by 
the dissatisfaction of many of the members of the societies concerning their present 
status ; but, very little can be done while the only feeling of society towards them is 
one of ignorant curiosity. Something is needed to put them nearer on an equal foot- 
ing with European museums, and that somethin;r is endowment. 

How long must we wait? In this country society gives voluntarily what in older 
countries is given by the government and the people are taxed for, so that no fair 
comparison can he made between them. 

Our churches, colleges and asylums are generously supported ; why should not our 
museums be also ? 

If it could be fully understood that they have other uses besides those of show- 
rooms and architectural monuments, there is no doubt that abundant money would 
be furnished for their uses; and society, needing just such opportunities as the mu- 
seums could give, would supply means for making those opportunities available. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke briefly on the topics suggested by the preceding 
papers. She made an eloquent plea for the higher education of women, and depre- 
cated the levity which greeted girls who had studied the *• ologies" when they left 
school. She believed that girls should not give themselves up to the frivolities of 
modern society, but should have a higher motive, and should, having gained a school 
knowledge of higher studies, pursue them further in after life. 



DISCOVERIES MADE IN THE LAST TWENTY YEARS IN 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 



BY EMMA SEILER 



The causes of the decline of Vocal Art have been frequently discussed, and the 
conclusion has been reached that our advanced civilization and advanced mode of 
life have exerted a deteriorating influence upon the voice. 

Some singing teachers and scientists, however, have refused to accept this conve- 
nient theory, rightly ascribing the decline of Vocal Art to an improper treatment of 
the voice. 

Up to within a comparatively recent date nothing definite was known of the ori- 
gin and development of the sounds of the human voice, and the most conflicting 
views have been held in regard to this phenomenon. The first attempts to bring 
light into this chaos by means of science were ridiculed by most of the musicians, 
for they had been accustomed to keep only to the ideal view of art, and had consid- 
ered science as opposed thereto. But to repeat what I have said in my book, '*The 
Voice in Singing," we must admit that everything spiritual, everything ideal, as soon 
as it is to be made present to the perception of others, requires a form which, in its 
material as well as in its structure, may be more or less perfect ; but it can never 
otherwise than submit to those eternal laws, to which all that lives, all that comes 
within the sphere of our perception, is subject. 

To discover and establish the natural laws which lie at the basis of all our forms of 
art, is the ofiice of science. 
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To fashion and control these forms and animate them with a soul, is the task 
of art. 

Music has of all arts, the most subtle and ethereal form. It coni^sts in tones which 
must be beautiful and sonorous, in order to be fitted for the expression of every varia- 
tion of feeling. To set forth the natural laws by which such tones are pro- 
duced is the business of science, and thus science is an indispensable aid to the art 
of music. 

If a singer, inspired by the most delicate and ideal emotion, endeavors to give ex- 
pression to it by disagreeable tones, i. e.<, in a bad form, he will surely fail to pro- 
duce an artistic effect, as he would by singing without expression and animation, 
with tones of the greatest beauty and cultivation. 

What science has done of late for the knowledge of the human voice, and its 
management and development, it is my object here to explain as fully as time will 
permit. 

Through the laryngoscope it became j)ossible to observe and determine the mech- 
anism of the human voice and the natural limits of the registers or tone groups into 
which the voice is divided. With every one of these registers the modus operandi 
of the vocal organs undergoes a change, which change the singer can easily feel, and 
an educated ear can detect by the difference in the timbre or quality of sound, which 
is most striking in the transition from chest to falsetto in the male voice. 

In the female voice there have been found five such registers and in the male voice 
four, of which only the two or three lower ones are used in singing. In consequence 
of the male larynx being one-third larger than the female larynx, its registers have a 
larger extent. 

Observation proves moreover, that a visible and sensible strain shows itself in the 
vocal organs as soon as a singer attempts to transgress the upper limits of a register 
in ascending the scale. The fact that, in the writings of the old celebrated singing 
masters, the limit of the chest register is placed much higher in the scale, and that 
our present singers can only with the greatest effort and with much harm to their 
voices reach those limits, have led to closer investigation of a fact which had up to a 
recent time almost entirely escaped notice. This fact is, that because of the better 
sound of the stringed instruments when tuned higher, the orchestra pitch has gradu- 
ally risen, until at present the a which is taken as a standard, has between 454 and 
459 vibrations, while at the time when vocal art was at its height it had only 400 
vibrations per second. It is therefore some 50 vibrations higher now. 

But the human voice is still expected to sing this a with the chest register as it was 
when the pitch was more than a whole tone lower. And people .are astonished when 
it succumbs in consequence of the continued strain. 

The mechanism of the first four registers had been known a long time before that 
of the head tones, the highest register in the female voice, was discovered. This dis- 
covery, over which the scientists had studied in vain for the last century, was made in 
i860, and finished the complete knowledge of the physiology of the human voice. 

I may further remark that the knowledge of the mechanism of the head tones led 
to the discovery of a pair of cartileges and small muscles, which had formerly not 
been noticed by anatomists. It is strange that this discovery, which is of no direct 
advantage to the voice, created a greater sensation among scientists than others of 
much more importance. The reason may be that this discovery in anatomy was 
made in a more familiar field. 

When we hear the remark made that our best vocal artists, as well as the old sing- 
ing masters, knew nothing about the physiology of the voice and, nevertheless, could 
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develop and manage it so beautifully, we must bear in mind that whatever is strictly 
natural will also be the best and most beautiful, and that a forced tone can never 
sound well. Our greatest artists were guided by their genius to give to their voices 
the most beautiful sounds. The development of a beautiful tone in the voices of their 
pupils, was the highest aim of the old singing-masters, and as the beautiful always 
leads to the truth and right, thus they taught how to use the voice rightly and naturally. 
Mansfeld, one of our best musical writers, says in opposition to this that, in. our time, 
in the effort to obtain strong and full tones, the appreciation of a beautiful tone in sing- 
ing has been utterly lost and that **now-a-days one mostly hears screaming instead of 
singing." 

A thorough knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs is undoubtedly of 
great value, not only because it enables us to recognize what is right and what is 
wrong in singing and speaking, but also because we may, without this knowledge, 
as is frequently the case, have been injured by a disregard of natural laws. Almost 
more important than the late discoveries in the physiology of the voice are those in 
acoustics. 

In all the old conservatories, one of the most important branches taught was acous- 
tics, but the great progress which has been made in this department of science, within 
the last few years, seems to me the means by which the art of singing may again be 
made to flourish. 

We know that a pitch of a tone depends on the number of its vibrations, its strength 
on their amplitude, and its timbre or quality, on their form. We know now, that 
every tone consists of a fundamental tone and several overtones or harmonics, and 
that we very rarely meet with purely simple tones. We also know the number and 
order of these overtones, which produce together with the fundamantal tone, the 
most musical sound. 

And further, we know that the number and order of these overtones depend on a 
certain form of the sound wave, which can be given only by a skillful management 
of the exhaled air. 

Another important achievement of science is, that speech, which has always been 
looked upon as a single act of the vocal organs, has been found to consist of a com- 
bination of two distinct phenomena ; one of these is the vocal tones without words, 
and the other the speaking sounds, as in whispering. In ordinary speech as well as 
in singing with words, both these factors act in harmony. 

It has further been discovered that the elements of speech, which we designate as 
consonants and vowels, have always a definite pitch, whether pronounced by an adult 
or child, or in different languages or countries. It is impossible to enunciate the /'s 
for instance, higher or lower than their definite pitch, for which the cavity of the 
mouth tunes itself. The chief constituents of the sounds of speech, however, are the 
noises produced by the irregular vibrations of different parts within the cavity of the 
mouth. 

The fact that there is such a very great difference between singing with words and 
speaking with vocal sounds, consists also in • the different direction and use of the 
breath. In fine, we have to thank science for the perfect knowledge and light which 
it has brought into this hitherto obscure field. 

I regret that I am not able within this limited space to give more than a brief glance 
at what has been done by science for the benefit of the voice. Whoever is interested 
in pursuing the subject further, will find it in my books, ♦' The Voice in Singing," 
and ♦*The Voice in Speaking." 
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It seems to me, however, that the greatest advantage of all these discoveries con- 
sists in the fact that we have succeeded in. making practical use of the discoveries of 
science, and that we can give now to every normal voice beauty and considerable 
richness by proper management. 

I wish particularly to interest you in this branch of study, as ladies should he 
teachers of singing for the female voice, on account of the physiological difference of 
the male and female vocal organs. 

Every one will understand that as valuable as scientific knowledge is to the teacher, 
it would be absurd to puzzle the pupil with scientific explanations. The best way is 
to awaken in them the appreciation of a beautiful tone, as the old masters did. 

What Jenny Lind asserted was also the maxim of the old singing masters ; 
namely, that every person gifted with normal vocal organs can be educated to be a 
vocal artist. 

For this, however, as for every other branch of art and science, time, perseverance, 
and faithful application are necessary. The old masters required six years of hard 
study in order to train a singer. And even at the present day, no person is received 
at the Conservatory of Milan who does not pledge himself to remain in the institu- 
tion seven years. In Paris the course is six years. But in America it is expected of 
a teacher to train a prima donna in a few months. A young lady has hardly taken 
a few lessons, when her friends and relatives urge her to sing in society. Persons 
who would laugh at any one who, after a few months of instruction in painting, 
should exhibit, as a work of art, one of his pictures, or who should boast of having 
mastered a language in the same space of time, or one who should attempt to play in 
public upon an instrument of which he knew nothing a few months before; such 
persons become impatient when they find they cannot sing beautifully in a few weeks 
after they have begun to take lessons. 

Although Americans have much greater quickness in acquiring knowledge than 
Europeans, the difference is not so great as to insure this result. There is something 
so wonderful and elevating in beautiful artistic singing, that it seems to me well 
worth the while for such an achievement to devote a few years to the hard study, 
which is necessary also for a thorough study of every other art or science. 

We should consider that everything we study in earnest rewards us not only 
in its own practical Results, but in the beneficial influence exerted over our whole 
character. 

There is no want of talent for music, and of naturally beautiful voices here, and I 
have no doubt that America in future will be able to claim for herself the first place 
in regard to music, as she does in so many other things ; but not before her people 
cease to treat this glorious art in general, and singing in particular, so superficially 
and with so little regard for its beauties. Much of this contempt, (if I may use so 
harsh an expression,) is owing to the manner in which singing is at the present time 
taught all over the world. 

What has been found in the writings of the old masters in regard to this branch of 
the art has been mostly misinterpreted and misapplied. Every teacher has his own 
method of teaching, and condemns every other. The instructions of the most cele- 
brated teachers, consisting, up to this time, in making the pupils swell the tones with 
as much breath as their lungs would hold, and then in teaching them to sing ballads 
and arias in all the different styles of dramatic effect, but without regard to the beauty 
of the tone. 

I myself thought, when I was young, the louder I screamed, the more beautiful 
was my singing ; and at parties tortured my audience with productions which now 
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certainly drive them and myself also mad. In fact, the spirit of the age is not favor- 
able to Vocal Art. 

We know that the beginning of music was singing ; that formerly every musician was 
a singer and gave singing lessons, just as now he is a pianist and gives instructions 
on this instrument. From vocal music and through it, instrumental music has been 
developed, and always found its best nourishment in the former. But the more 
it has been developed the more it has crowded vocal music into the background and 
concentrated the interests of the musical world almost exclusively upon itself, after Hay- 
den, Mozart and Beethoven had by their works given it such great importance. 

We find in the earlier compositions the vocal part always as the sole support of the 
expression and spirit of the piece, and to such an extent that, even if ihe accompani- 
ment is omitted, the composition loses little or nothing of its value. 

Now-a-days, however, as in some of the songs by Schumann, Franz and others, the 
vocal part may often be omitted, and there still remains a brilliant piano piece, from 
which nothing is missed. The composers of the present time do not look npon the 
voice any more as the chief part, to which all the others must be subservient. 

This is especially noticeable in the later German Operas, which already begin to 
avenge this wrong by their tediousness. But improvement will certainly come as 
soon as we again have more and better singers ; and we shall have better singers as 
soon as the results of science in the interest of vocal art are more fully applied and 
appreciated. 

Nothmg entirely new is ever accepted without hard contests, and frequently its 
first supporters suffer more or less martyrdom. This has been and always will be 
the case ; we cannot expect the public to part easily with long cherished opinions 
and what has become their fixed belief and habit, and to accept in place thereof 
something they do not know and understand well enough to value. 

Here is also the reason why progress in any of the branches of art or science is 
often most severely criticized and combated by those who have made this art or 
science a study. 

My confidence in the power of the good and true, however, knows no bounds, and 
so I hope, that in the position which I have attained through the help and kind- 
ness of unprejudiced friends, I may be enabled to do something toward the general 
acceptance of these acquisitions of science in regard to the cultivation of the voice, 
and thus sow the first seed of a new and better growth and development of vocal art. 



COMPARATIVE MENTAL POWER OF THE SEXES PHY- 
SIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 



BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 



The' question, what is mind? has not yet been answered to the satisfaction of many 
thoughtful people. But that each mind works through a living organism upon 
which it is dependent for the kind and the amount of its proper mental action, is 
universally conceded. 

Other things equal, a large brain represents more force, mental or physical, or 
both working together, than a small brain ; and yet the class of persons with large 
heads are by no means always superior to those with heads of much smaller compass. 
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Many stolid, heavy men, who have great muscular development, have also craniums 
of unusual dimensions. There is a class of dull, plodding, sturdy, day laborers, whose 
brains, by actual measurement, would probably average a larger size than those of an 
equal number of fairly successful brain workers; the inference being, either that 
more brain force is expended in operating the larger and more used muscles, or that 
some difference in temperament and nerve structure makes the smaller brains the 
more efficient instruments. Both explanations may apply in many cases. 

The men of very marked and conspicuous ability, with a few noted exceptions, 
have had large heads ; but their bodies very frequently have not been large and mus- 
cular in proportion. It is possible that the greater development of brain tissue 
adapted to the superior muscles of men, would be out of place in the feminine organ- 
ism. Our lesser brains do not absolutely prove that we are endowed with less of 
positive and available mental force. 

But, in considering this question, a woman may be suspected of looking at it with 
the rose-colored vision so often attributed to womanhood. She will be readily cred- 
ited with special pleading, since she has so much at stake. If it can be shown that 
Nature holds men and women, in each race, both physically and mentally, weighed 
against each other as in a balance maintained always in steady equipoise, what an 
immense amount of unsuspected credit must be at once handed over to the woman's 
side of the scale ! 

I appeal, then, to established facts; they can have no bias in favor of any pet 
theory. I consent to abide firmly by the final verdict of the highest male authorities 
in science, after they shall have considered the whole subject from the Woman's 
point of view as fully as they have already done from the Man's standpoint. The 
honest human mind must accept of evidence when it is presented to it ; and there are 
two sides to this question as to all others. 

It is impossible to judge of the relative ability of the sexes from an impartial fiis- 
torical basis. The outside limitations have always been unequal — so unequal that 
the feminine intellect has been virtually checkmated from the beginning. It is not 
yet in position to accept of fair competition on an equal footing. Hence the need of 
appeal to physical data; the imperative necessity to interpret mental differences in 
the light of admitted facts in physiology — the only criterion at present by which we 
can impartially test the relative mental ability of the sexes. Conceding the radical 
unlikeness of their minds, may they yet be fairly regarded as possessing equivalent 
psychical force ? Is the feminine organism as efficient and as available to-day as the 
masculine organism in promoting the intellectual work of the dependent mind ? The 
internal economy of the male and female constitutions has become widely differenti- 
ated. Even the more general processes, as those of digestion and circulation, though 
alike in the main in both sexes, are yet sensibly modified in each by unlike co-oper- 
ative influences. 

A system of minute nerves allied to the general nervous mechanism of organic 
life, called the vaso-motor system, is distributed to the muscular coat of all the blood 
vessels in their minutest ramifications. These nerves have the express office of regu- 
lating the supply of blood to any local organ or muscle. Is any part of the body 
unusually active, there an increased supply of nutriment is wanted; these self-regu- 
lating, involuntary nerves relax, the blood vessels enlarge, the life current sweeps 
through in force, and the needed supply is promptly utilized. But if any part or 
organ is inactive, there these little ready nerves tighten and contract the arteries ; and 
thus they apportion the amount of blood to the smaller demand. This important 
branch of nervous economy can admirably regulate the varying needs of every part 
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of the body in this way, often without disturbing the heart and the great arteries 
which may continue to beat on with steady uniformity. 

Now what must be the efl'ect of this incessant local regulation of blood vessels? 
Briefly this. Men having more active and larger muscles, distributed near the surface 
of the body and to the extremities, the nutritive elements will be largely used by 
them, and by those related portions of the frame which are intimately concerned 
with the muscular economy. Hence there will arise a distinctively masculine type 
of modified nutrition. I will call it the peripheral type of organic activity. 

In the feminine organism, en the contrary, the vaso-motor nerves are impelled to 
furnish the larger share of supplies to internal and more central organs, including the 
uterus, the mammary glands, and the vast extent of internal organs and viscera which 
are more or less actively involved with the comprehensive feminine reproductive 
functions. Another and a very different type of modified nutritive action is the re- 
sult. I distinguish this as the central type cf organic activity. 

No physiologist will deny that these unlike tendencies in growth and automatic 
action of functions, do characterize the sexes respectively. And who will prove that 
they are not of equal value, if estimated quantitatively in terms of physical force ? 
and not of equal utility to the world when estimated in terms of social force ? 

But the perii)heral type carries with it not only greater automatic, but also volun- 
tary exercise of the muscles. It must provide for movement of all the heavy ex- 
tremities and of each separate muscle. Muscular contraction is effected not through 
the vaso-motor filaments which enlarge or contract the blood vessels, but through the 
bundles of cerebro-spinal nerves which are distributed to every striated, voluntary 
muscle. The brain is the great nerve ganglion in this system; and the brain is the 
organ of the will. The movement of any limb may arise automatically through the 
spinal cord; but its voluntary motion can be effected only through the brain and at 
the expense of brain tissue. 

This means action within the cranium, which will tend to increase the growth of 
the brain ; it means a large brain to work the large muscles. Thus every brain be- 
comes to a greater or less degree a storehouse of physical force, accumulated, not to 
promote intellectual processes, but to carry forward mechanical action within the 
muscles. 

Even a chiefly automatic use of the muscles, as when a wood-chopper swings his 
arm ceaselessly, almost without consciousness, or when a pedestrian walks on, wholly 
unconscious of the successive steps which he is taking, must be the result of nerve 
action and at the cost of nerve force. In the end it must 'draw upon that great reser- 
voir of nervous energy, the brain. Those who habitually overtask the muscular 
system cannot expect to be at the same time extremely active mentally. There is an 
overdraft of brain force. 

Mr. Darwin enumerates, among other class differences between men and women, 
these : — Men are taller, heavier, stronger, have squarer shoulders, more plainly pro- 
nounced muscles, larger jaws, vocal cords a third longer, more projecting brows and 
a broader base of the skull — characters all of them which must arise from the peri^ 
pheral type of activity. They suggest the co-operation of brain force expended in 
other ways than those of pure intellectuality'. 

Dr. Ferrier has made some very curious experiments upon several classes of ani- 
mals of the Mammalia, by applying electricity to different parts of their brains when 
they are in a state of insensibility from chloroform. Dr. Ferrier finds that certain 
portions of the brain, when " Faradized," excite motions of specific kinds, always in 
the same adapted members of the body. 
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Corresponding parts in the brains of cats, dogs, rabbits and monkeys produce sincii- 
lar movements in them all; making due allowance for the unlike habits of these 
animals. 

The noteworthy fact in this connection is that those divisions of the brain which 
are thus proved to take part in muscular activity " are all located in the anterior lobes 
and the anterior portions of the middle lobes," " the part of Man's cerebrum," says 
Dr. Carpenter, ** which corresponds with the entire cerebrum of the lower mamma- 
lia." Here there is experimental evidence that just those parts of the brain which 
are more prominent in men than in women are the portions whose function, in part 
at least, is to contract and move the several muscles with which they are correlated. 
" The nervous mechanism forms itself in accordance with the modes in which it is 
habitually called into action." Hence the form and size of the male brain. 

Dr. Ferrier found also that stimulation of the posterior portion of the middle lobe 
in brains like those of cat and dog, or of that part together with the whole of the 
posterior lobe in the monkey, as well as those front portions of the anterior lobes 
which distinguish men and monkeys from the lower mammalia, produced no respon- 
sive movements in any muscles. The inference is that these divisions of brain tissue 
are concerned with other functions; what they are, we can as yet only conjecture, 
though we know that the brain as a whole is the or^an of the intellect, the emotions 
and the will. It is a comfort to learn that the feminitie brain is not necessarily defi- 
cient as the instrument of proper psychical energy. We must especially note that in 
the distinctively central type of organic activity, volition can effect nothing 
directly. In the feminine constitution, all the special and typical functions are 
as much outside of the direct action of the will as the digestion, the beating of 
the heart, or the general circulation. The brain is not largely brought into action 
in these steady processes which absorb and utilize or divert the large surplus of 
nutritive elements. The efficient minute local nerves are competent to regulate and 
distribute supplies as they are needed; and the great sympathetic system which 
ministers to all organic life, acts on in the line of general organic tendencies with 
out the direct intervention of either the volition or the intellect. 

Let me suggest here, in passing, as a hint to Evolutionists, that the very different 
relations which the voluntary powers have to the male and female types of organic 
activity, may, in the absence of external modifying influences, account in some degree 
for the much greater variability of the male than of the female among all classes of 
beings, the human races included. The individual Will, choosing and modifying to 
suit itself the various classes of muscular action, its choice must largely determine 
the growth of all the correlated parts of the system. But the central type, besides 
lying outside of all direct interference from volition, may be supposed to use up that 
redundant physical force which is represented in the larger and more active, brain 
and muscles of the male. 

This type, on the other hand, is easily affected by varying mental states, especially 
by all classes of emotions. The involuntary processes, apparently, are more closely 
related to emotional changes than voluntary processes which are directed by the will. 
But the automatic centers of nearly all of the motor nerves are comparatively low 
down in the spinal cord. When stimulated they habitually react mechanically from 
their spinal axes without exciting any form of consciousness. And when the influence 
travels up to the brain, it more readily excites sensations or volitions. The proper 
emotional centers are not directly or closely allied to the motor system, and they are 
not brought into action to a very great extent in its habitual and most useful modes 
of exercise, whether voluntary or involuntary. 
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But the great Cerebro-spinal nerves which are distributed to the intemal organs, 
including the heart, all the vaso-motor nerves which thread their way with the blood- 
vessels to the same central organs, and the great "intercostal nerve" of the sympa- 
thetic system, distributed also to the central organs and viscera, all take their rise 
within the cranium and in close neighborhood. They are in close neighborhood also 
with what is termed the sensorium ; the organic seat of all the special senses. Of 
course, therefore, they are not far away from the upper brain, conceded to be the 
organ of all mental operations, including the emotions. Any influence which very 
powerfully excites either of these contiguous centers of nervous action, may be very 
readily communicated to the others. Thus, mental emotions exert a very marked 
influence upon the entirely automatic secretions of many of the glands, and notably 
on the tear glands and mammary glands. 

As Woman has a muscular system, with an adapted nervous structure, so Man has, 
in common with her, a central automatic nervous system which carries on all the op- 
erations of life without the inter\'ention of the Will. But it is relatively less active, 
at least in several special directions, and the entire mental and physical character is 
undoubtedly much modified in consequence. 

One result of this modification seems to lie in the direction of a more active emo- 
tional nature and a more frequently automatic form of intellection in women than 
in men. Every kind of nervous influence, even in the voluntary system, easily 
spreads till it involves some of the emotional and intellectual centers. But in the 
involuntary type of nervous action, a communal state of activity so often prevails 
that even thought and feeling seem to have become more closely associated in one 
sex than in the other. This fact may be structurally accounted for by the relatively 
greater activity in women of many functions whose chief nerve centers lie in close 
contiguity and within the cranium. Thus they can the more readily involve all cere- 
bral operations. 

Women have been largely credited with quicker and higher intuitions than men ; 
and that form of hidden automatic brain work which Dr. Carpenter calls unconscious 
cerebration must be the proper organic basis of all simple intuition. Much feminine 
brain work seems to be done in this way, not only without volition but even quite 
unconsciously. In this way the physical brain is probably largely stimulated and de- 
veloped. 

Dr. Flint notices the accelerated action of the heart in women as a class, " which 
continues," he says, *' even into old age." He estimates that there is an average of 
seven to ten more pulsations per minute in women than in men. Respiration is 
thought to vary proportionately. The deeper and more frequent blush, the readier 
flow of tears, and other like differences indicate that the sexes are mentally and phy- 
sically differentiated very widely. 

If the vocal cords in men are a third longer; in women they vibrate more than 
twice as rapidly in all ordinary speech or in singing. According to Prof. Blanchard, 
the several classes of male voices range from 173 vibrations per second in the bass, 
to 976 in the tenor; but female voices range from 387 vibrations per second to 2,069 
vibrations. What a wide dissimilarity must there be in all the shades and grades of 
emotion, if the voice is any indication of the varying mental states of the sexes. The 
broad chest, the deep breathing, and the slow, strong heart-beats of a muscular man 
in his prime, are typical of his sex and condition physically and mentally. Active 
muscular exercise and a sudden warmer glow of feeling will alike quicken every 
breath and ever>' pulsation. All motion and all emotion for both sexes are registered 
in the aetion of the heart and other central organs. 
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But the intellect has an almost complete little organic system of its own which lies 
so far out of the track of other processes that it can learn to carr\' on its pure thought 
operations without a perceptible quickening in any other active organic process. 
One may think and think for hours, yet not one pulse be stirred or di>turbed ; the 
brain only is actively exhausted. The more abstract lines of thought, and indeed all 
impersonal thinking, w hen the brain has become accustomed to its exercise, has a 
positive calming and sedative influence; it stills the restless ner\-ous perturbations of 
an excitable organization ; it carries the mind and the body both up into a region 
which is at once serene and equable. It is worry and emotion which weary and 
over-freight the nervous sj-stem. It is automatic, emotional thinking which is the 
bane especially of womanhcod. Woman is taught to suffer her mind to drift hither 
and thither without a rudder, borne on passively by every current of outward sug- 
gestion. 

The feminine muscles cannot quite so advantageously break stones or lay down 
railroad tracks; but what feature is there in the feminine brain which incapacitates 
it for promoting any and ever\- form of thought? Nothing is lacking but courage, 
perseverance, resolution applied as diligently in the new higher direction as it has 
been applied century after century to endless petty needle and lace-work, and simi- 
lar traditional accomplishments. 

In whatever they have deliberately attempted hitherto, women have emphatically 
succeeded. They need only to bring the v<3luntar\- machiner\- of thought into steady 
action, to become successful investigators and to develop the inventive genius which 
must be latent in the unconscious cerebration, [mechanical action and reaction within 
the brain] which, as we have seen, is especially stimulated in the feminine constitu- 
tion. Not one feminine function need be disturbed by these intellectual processes. 
They are even mure necessary than increased muscular exercises for the promotion 
of really good health. I find nothing in physiology which indicates that the woman's 
intellect is organically inferior to to the man's intellect. It has simply drifted, with- 
out the highest self-control and direction ; yet there is no manifest deficiency of vol- 
untary power. In morals aud in the practical conduct of life the self-guiding ten- 
dency- has been even greater in women than in men. There is therefore no primary 
defect in the feminine Will. 

We may be obliged to look for the cause of any suspected deficienc)* wholly out- 
side of physiolog)', in the steady dissuasive pressure of external influences. These 
are certainlv more than sufficient to account for ever\' form of short-coming. 

So far as I can learn, n«D one has estimated, from comparative weights and meas- 
urements, that the average woman's brain is smaller in proportion to her size than 
the average man's brain. On the contrary it is found that the man's frame is about 
one-lourth larger than the woman's, bnt his brain is only about one-eighth or tenth 
larger. This estimate can be only approximate ; the proportions varying considera- 
bly in the different races. But one point is fully settled. In uncivilized tribes, as 
the rule, the woman is nearer the man in size and weight than in civilized commu- 
nities ; ver\- often also she is more active in her habits, and it is a most suggestive 
fact, that her brain is much nearer his in size than is the case in any of the more re- 
fined and cultivated communities. I believe it will be found that this rule holds also 
among the working classes lx>th of Europe and America, as comjxired with the class 
of idlers or of brain workers. It is highly probable that brain and muscle must rise 
and tall together in everj- grade of lite ; and no class of men has become as physi- 
cally inactive as manv classes of women. 
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Hyain and mental power are as closely allied as brain and physical activity ; but 
in mental action, habitual use, and other influences which modify the nervous struc- 
ture, must become of more importance than any increase in mere dimensions. Size 
of brain alone could never help one to decide whether nervous energy is expended 
in thought, in emotion, or in voluntary muscular activity. That average womanhood 
represents vastly different types in the diff"erent ages and races, we know. What 
woman might become with equal freedom for normal development, let Christendom 
see to it that she be allowed herself to determine from henceforth. 

Modern science has laid much stress upcm that law of inheritance which transmits 
ancestral traits to the same sex only. Within certain limits this form of heredity 
cm be demonstrated. The type of organic or automatic activity appropriate to the 
sex, with all the outgrowing modifications developed in the immediate ancestors, 
must l)e transmitted from father to son and from mother to daughter. 

But another law of inheritance, one which has *' commonly prevailed," provides 
for " the equal transmission of characters to both sexes." Women have deliberately 
applied themselves to vigorous and original mind work so little in the past, one is 
lorced to agree with Mr. Darwin, that, but for this more general form of inheritance, 
man might have become as " superior in mental endowments to the woman as the 
peacock is in ornamental plumage to the peahen." 

However, since there is no such stupendous difference as this in the mental 
character of the sexes, it is not preposterous to suppose that intellectual force may 
have been, somehow, transmitted in equivalent measure to the two balanced halves 
of humanity. It is popularly believed, and not disproved by Mr. Galton, that most 
great men have had superior mothers or grandmothers. Tradition teaches us also, 
that in features, complexion, relative stature, in little tricks of manner and gesture, 
and in mental traits, daughters more often resemble the fathers, and sons the moth- 
ers. After consulting a number of well-known standard works which record marked 
and curious facts concerning inherited characters, I became convinced that, exclu- 
sive of strictly sexual charactei-s, primary and secondary, paternal traits tend some- 
what oftener to reappear in female descendants, and maternal traits in male de- 
scendants. 

This laiu of crossed inheritance y if it can be shown to exist, must go far towards 
establishing the theory that equivalent resultant cjualities are entailed to each sex. 
Every child, physically, is as truly a blended type of both lines of ancestry as a com- 
pound motion is the product of the prior motions which determine its direction and 
composition. The endless complexity of forces must give an endless series of unlike 
resultants; but the a priori inference would seem to be that equivalent antecedents 
must produce equivalent consequents. 

Limited time would not allow me to offer evidence sufficient to establish this theory, 
even if it were possible to do so ; but this is a line of inquiry which any one can 
jHirsue for himself. With the assistance of friends, I have noted more than fifty 
families in which the parents are extremely unlike in mental character or in such 
traits as stature or complexion. The law of crossed inheritance undoubtedly pro- 
duces a marked influence on the descendants. Both in physical and mental peculi- 
arities, more of these girls strongly resemble fathers or grandfathers, and more boys 
mothers or grandmothers. How large this proportion, may be uncertain. There is 
room for difference of opinion in the generally conspicuous blending of family 
characters. 

A similar test can be readily applied to the different nationalities which abound 
and intermarry in this country. I think it will be found that here also the law of 
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crossed inheritance is largely in action, helping to organically equilibriate the 
sexes. 

A more strongh -marked class still is the jiiixed race, North and South. The 
white blood being derived largely from a male ancestrj', do mulatto women average 
a lighter complexion than mulatto men ? Prominent men and women who have had 
much ac [uaintance with this class, without knowing why they were aske 1, have 
given answers like these : 

"" I think women among mulattoes do not show a lighter complexion than men to 
a greater degree than may be explained by exposure to the sun and the elements, or 
to similar causes." 

Others answer: "The women as a class are undoubtedly much I'g'iter than the 
men." 

Taking the many classes of concurrent facts into account, may we not then fairly 
conclude that the brains of women to-day, and in all past time, are and have been, 
when equally exercised, as efficient and as available as masculine brains in promot- 
ing equivalent intellectual work ? Do you ask ? why then do not the feminine 
brains produce as large an amount of equally good work ? There is time only for 
the Yankee method of answering by counter questions. 

Why did nobody ever yet succeed in doing what he had been made to believe 
that he really could not accomplish ? 

Why do not people generally attempt just those difficult things which require much 
time, money and energ)', and which, when achieved, must bring censure and obloquy 
to themselves and to their dearest friends? Let us put it in this way. 

Why have the most honored names in religion and in science thought it incumbent 
upon them to preach devoutly and to reason profoundly that the inferiority of women 
is so rigorously foreordained or so deeply ingrained in every tissue of body and 
brain, that to rebel against manifest destiny is but utter hopelessness ? 

Do women need this tremendous putting down in one form and another, century 
after century? 

Could the women of any past age reasonably have been expected to resist this 
mountain weight of physical and mental disparagement, or to rise superior to the 
helpless depression which it must inevitably produce ? They have lived in a species 
of moral hypnotism, in which practically they were without the ability to attempt 
any of the higher forms of intellectual ambition. 

At last we rebel. In the light of Religion and Science we assert the sufficient 
evidence of our full and positive equality, physical and mental. The sexes are 
greatly unlike in their work and in their methods of working ; but, despite superficial 
appearances, the proof of the inequality of the woman to the man is not yet forth- 
coming. At any rate we have a divine right to ask that the fallacies and the short- 
comings of our position shall be pointed out to us in the light of plain and recon- 
sidered psycho-physiological evidence before we are again scientifically remanded to 
hopeless inferiority. 



SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



Thp: summer course of Botany for teachers and other adults began in 1875, O" t^e 
8th of July. It lasted six weeks, or until Friday, August 20. 

The laboratory was open for work from eight in the morning until six in the even- 
ing, for five days in the week. Saturday and Sunday all labor was suspended there. 
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and the pupils could go away for visits or excursions on Friday, and return Monday. 
All the work was entirely voluntary on the part of the individual. Between eight 
and nine in the morning there was a general reading in " Sach's Botany" by the class. 
This book was a translation from the (ierman to the English. After that the class 
were supplied with flowers by Pn)f. (Joodale and his assistant, Mr. Wilson. These 
flowers were analysed by the pupils; these j)ersons were of ditTerent capacity and 
culture in the study of Botany, and accordingly accomplished more or less in looking 
up the species and genera of flowers. 

At twelve Prof. Ooodale gave his lecture to the class, and it lasted one hour, deliv- 
ered without any notes or assistance of any kind, except the plates and the heads of 
his subject which were placed on the blackboard beforehand. After the lecture was 
over there was an intermission, during which most of the scholars went to their board- 
ing-places or residences, for luncheon or dinner. They were absent about an hour, 
and then contiuued the analysis of the flowers till six o'clock, if they pleased to do so. 

The number of pupils was twenty-three in all. I believe five were gentlemen and 
were seated in the lecture-room ; these were men who were either professors in col- 
leges, or physicians, or intending to fill such places when opportunity offered. There 
were seventeen or eighteen ladies, and some of these were to become either physicians 
or professors of Botany. Some came only two or three days in the week, and others 
staid only a short time at the Botanic (harden and took their work home. Some 
came only for the lecture. Some of the ladies studied in the evening after going 
home, and rose early and continued their work in the morning before going to the 
(iarden. They were mostly very hard-working people, and at the end of the course, 
by Prof. Goodale's earnest desire, some of the class entered into a very light examin- 
ation of the ground they had been over. I believe that some of them appeared quite 
honorably on this occasion. Prof. Ooodale invited the class on the last evening of 
the term, to his house, and showed them many interesting specimens, and also 
exhibited starch grains through the compound microscope, with polarized light. We 
spent an hour or two very agreeably in this way. Prof. Goodale is a very interesting 
illustrator of his subject, and contrives to inspire those who study with him with an 
almost electrical enthusiasm for the study of Botany. 

He was devoted to the business of the class, going about among the different pupils 
and aiding them in the labor of analysis, and spurring them on to the utmost exertion 
for themselves likewise. His assistant, Mr. Wilson, was also very valuable to the 
class. There was one excursion during the term to Wellesley College, opened for 
women last autumn. This took place in the afternoon. The course of study com- 
l)leted during the six weeks, was the same as for under-graduates of Har\'ard College 
for (me year. The drawing of each flower analysed, was a particular and exact busi- 
ness, and some of the pupils did such specimens very finely, and painted them in 
water colors. Some pupils were able to examine two or three hundred specimens of 
flowers, during the course. The lectures given by Prof. Goodale begun with the leaf 
and went on to the flower and the different parts of the same. The second part went 
into Vegetable Physiology and told us about*Protoplasm and the cell, the first living 
unit. In the second part of the course, the pupils were taught the use of the Com- 
pound Microscope, and also how to preserve specimens in glass, to be examined 
afterwards with any microscope and to use in teaching. The Botanic Garden fur- 
nishes a variety of species for study from many different countries and arranged 
according to the families to which they belong. 

The laboratory is so situated as to be very cool in summer, and the garden is a 
pleasant spot to pass the time in. The course costs twenty-five dollars, and the price 
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of board in houses not ver)- remote, is from six to eight dollars per week. The 
library and herbarium at the school are excellent and afford great advantages t<> 
the pupils who undertake the course. The pupils were from different States, as Min- 
nesota, Indiana, or Pennsylvania, and some from Cambridge, Boston or other near 
towns. 



AGASSIZ SUMMER SCHOOL ; 

Or, The School at PKNiKFiJK. 



BY AMY JOHNSON. 



Thk rejwrt that such a school was about to l>e opened spread ver}* rapidly, and 
there was no lack of applicants, or delay on the part of the chosen fifty who had the 
good fortune to be admitted. On the morning of July 8, 1873, ^^^^ ^^^ mountains 
of Colorado to the granite hills of New Hampshire gathered the students on the 
wharf of New Bedford to be transferred to Penikese Island, fifteen miles distant- 
Strange faces met on every side, but a common interest united them more firmly than 
formal courtesies. 

Only fourteen out of fifty were ladies, and, as the propriety of their admission was 
(juestioned by Agassiz's best advisers, the credit is due to him, whose rare intelligence 
and prophetic wisdom saw that the woman's patience, endurance, quick insight, and 
neatness in work, eminently qualified her for the study of the sciences. Her work 
there called forth his best commendations. 

He said nothing of sex, but very much of education ; gave to all alike the best o}v 
portunities to be proved by the best work. "There's no need to speak; the universe 
shall henceforth speak for you," and witness. " She who did this thing was Ix)rn ti> 
do it, — claims her license in her work." Brains were busy, spirits stirring, hearts 
full, hands not idle, and every woman felt that scientific truth was as surely hers by 
right of discovery as though she were a Cuvier or a Humboldt. There were no bold 
declamations of rights, no false modesty of position. WTiile there were great diver- 
sity and frequent collisions of opinion, these served only to sharpen the understand- 
ing and give more Catholic views. The variety of objects in scientific study afforded 
opportunities and sufficient motive in the magnitude of the consequences to exert 
oneself to the utmost in the pursuit of truth, and the most daring intrepidity in main- 
taining it. There was no levity, no feebleness, no indifference, but an habitual fer- 
voj and enthusiasm, a gravity approaching to piety in the study and handling of the 
most common objects. 

The School of Penikese marks an epoch in the higher education of Woman, less 
on account of its real imjx)rtance or truths taught, than of its influence upon the minds 
of American educators. Science must emancipate thought and, wherever introduced , 
revolutionizes. It has aptly been called the " Iconoclast," and while the tendency 
of the classics is to conservatism, the introduction of the sciences may be the 
catholicon. 

The immediate results can be seen in the number of Scientific Summer Schools 
that have followed and the increased interest everywhere in the sciences. The method 
of teaching from the object^ making each student an investigator, has given a new in- 
terest to study and made the class-room a delight. Future years will reveal to those 
who continue the work the good done by the little School of Penikese. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



HY (;rac?:anna lewis. 



Natira LISTS, whatever may ])e their opinions on the question of Evolution, unite in 
believing in the existence of an Order ok ReI-VVIONSHIP in the animal world. T<» 
trace this order and to seek its cause is one of the most interesting occupations which can 
engage the human mind, and is one well worthy of honest study through life, even if 
hut little apparent progress should be made therein. 

It is not possible to study Animal Life effectively without a general knowledge of 
its co-related branch, Vegetable Life; nor the Sy.stem of Life as a whole without 
.some attention to the Mineral Kingdom; nor can either Kingdom be fairly under- 
.stood without due consideration of the Laws which control matter. The Physicist 
must aid the Biologist; and on their conclusions both the Botanist and Zoologist arc 
largely dependent. Kach .science enriches the other, and we who can devote our- 
selves to but one gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to all who bestow their help. 

That Power which called us into being has endowed us with the desire to grasp 
thread after thread of knowledge, that we may hold them as clues to guide us 
through the labyrinths of unrevealed mysteries. We are obeying the dictates of the 
Soul when we follow their leading. The faculties which distinguish between things 
which are like and those which are unlike make of us classifiers, and we think of the 
class, rather than of the individuals which compo.se it. Thus we are enabled to take 
a general survey of nature. 

When we .speak of the mineral kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, or the animal 
kingdom, we remember that, in fact, vegetable and animal organisms are not dis- 
tinctly separable, and that no man knows the conditions necessary for the production 
of either from their chemical components. We are also reminded that the distinctions 
between animate and inanimate matter cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

Protoplasm, formed by the combination of so many atoms of Carbon, Hydrogen, 
Oxygen and Nitrogen, — inanimate gases, — exi.sts in all animate forms, whether the.se 
be of the vegetable or of the animal kingdom. Mineral compounds may be formed 
with exactly the .same chemical constitution. Where does life arise, and whence 
comes its activity? The mind goes beyond these compounds to find that activity in 
the Motions belonging to atoms of matter. 

The Atom is understood to be the material representative of Divine Energy, — the 
Oerm of Being, — and to contain, in combination with other atoms, all the possibilities 
of the whole Life-System. If we adopt the idea that atoms partake of the eternal 
energy of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who both called them into being and 
planned for them an infinity of combinations, we are prepared to consider the multi- 
plicity of forms which a^e in existence, and to find in them all .some binding principle 
of relationship. 

Atoms, like magnets, are supposed to possess attractive and repel lant poles, and to 
retain in combination both vibratory and rotaiy motions. Atoms which are held to- 
gether by their axes of rotation are believed to give lines of Magnetic Force. 
Molecules, formed of atoms, possess similar polarities; as do particles and masses of 
matter. 

Magnetism acts end to end^ and, since it holds matter to a central axis, it is a Cen- 
tripetal Force. Other forces distribute from a centre, and are Centrifugal 
Forceps. 
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Light is electro-magnetic, and may combine in itself both the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces, moving in ace. rdance wiih these dual forces, all ni.\tter on which 
it acts. 

The CrystalliziN(; Forcks, which arrange mineral substances in definite order, 
according to the attractive and repellant polarities of their molecules, act so similarly 
lo Light as to suggest the operation of either identical or analogous laws. 

The Vital Forces, which control the system of life, operate in hannony with 
Light, and also with the Crystallizing Forces. 

Therefore it may be understood that the centripetal and centrifu.;al forces in nature, 
similarly, act upon mineral, vegetable and animal forms. It may indeed be assumed 
that all forms are modifications of the sphere resulting from the action of these two 
classes of forces. 

The primary structural forms which are built up under their action are the ctystal 
in the mineral, and the cell in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Mineral 
masses are ])uilt of crystals; and cells form every higher structure in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. 

Cr}'stals are united in masses under laws which govern the primary forms : animate 
beings cannot escape from the action of the polarizing forces, although these may be 
nv;Klified by the action of the Vital Forces. 

In the water-crystal the main axis is j^erpendicular to the plane of crystallization, 
or, in other words, it is at right angles to the branches. In their plane of crystalliza- 
tion snow-flakes may present a series of triangles. A snow-crystal of six rays may be 
a double triangle. There may be twelve or more points, the beauty usually depend- 
ing on the complexity of design. Each point has its own axis, which governs the 
symmetrical disposition of the parts, but the design is similar in circles of .six rays 
each. In the crystal the centripetal and centrifugal forces are modified by molecular 
action. 

In the flower, the essential parts, the stamen, pistil, and ovary, are in the axis of 
growth. The less important corolla diverges from the centre, as do the rays of the 
.snow -crystal. In the fruit, the line connecting the stem and blossom ends, cor- 
responds to the perpendicular axis of the .snow-flake, the seeds being disposed by 
various methods around that axis. 

In the tree, the main tnmk is the axis of growth; the branches diverge from this 
axis under the same law which sends the molecules of water on their divergent paths 
of ciystallization. Each branch of the tree has its special axis, from which the minor 
branches diverge; and leaves ray from the branch as the branch rays from the stem, 
the ribs of the leaf following the same general law of divergence. In the plant we 
see the action of centripetal and centrifugal forces, controlled by Growth Force. 

A large proportion of the Protozoans and Radiates resemble cry.stals in form. Some 
of them, especially among Rhizopods, are strikingly similar to cry.stals. The limbs 
of animals correspond to the branches of plants. They bud at right angles to the 
axis of growth, but may be modified so as to become parallel with it, as in the lower 
extremities of man. 

In 'C^Q groups of animals, as well as in the individual forms, we find evidence of 
the operation of the same laws. There is a well-defined axis, and there is a circle of 
radiation in every great group. The branches of such groups are related to each 
other by characters which make it impossible to confound them with members of a 
higher circle. 

These circles — or, more accurately, coils of ascending spirals — represent the dis- 
position of the rays of a color disk, the plane of crystallization of a water-crystal, the 
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branches of trees, the disk of a flower, the seeds of a fruit, the symmetrical parts of a 
radiate animal, — all alike due to the j^reat law of Phyllotaxis, resulting from the dual 
action of the centripetal and centrifu«^al forces in nature. 

The Order of Dkvklopmen'P in the animal kin<rdom, is from the lower to the 
higher. The coils of ascent around a central stem are formed by a system of dicho- 
tomotts branches at right ans^les to each other. The alternating pairs of branches 
compose one circle of four rays of related animals, with a central stem of higher 
fonns. The higher stem is analogous to the perpendicular axis of the snow-flake; to 
the trunk of a tree ; to the earth's axis of rotation ; to the centre of rotation of the 
planetary system ; and to every axis of rotation in nature. 

After showing the rise of group after group of animals in successive geologic 
periods through a line of extinct forms, from the Protozoans to the Primates, Miss 
Lewis proceeds : 

The group known as the Primates is comj)osed of both branches of the Quadru- 
mana and Hominina. There can be doubt, although connecting forms are as yet 
wanting, that the extinct pachydermatous Quadrumana of the Eocene were the gen- 
eralized fonns from which arose these three lines of development. These pachy- 
denns were neither true lemurs, monkeys, apes nor men, but were closely related to 
extinct ungulates, carnivores, proboscidians, rodents and insectivores. They had the 
dental arches unbroken by a diastema as in mm, which was the case with a large 
number of the Eocene Monodelphians. 

It has been no part of my purpose to give the characters of the difierent grouj)s in 
the animal kingdom. My object has been to show how, by the simple method of 
bichotomous branching, whorls of four great groups are formed in succession around 
a main trunk of comprehensive forms, from the Protozoa up to the Discoida, and 
that a man arises in the axis of development for the whole animal kingdom ; that he 
existed as the flower exists in the seed, and that in the line of his coming he lifted 
all below him and held them at a higher level. As yet there is no proof that this 
central stem hominina budded from its base earlier than the Quaternary period. If 
the great law of Progress continued without interruption, Man arose at first on a far 
higher round than his lateral congeners. The central stem has been shown to be the 
highest from the Metazoans which arose from a Protozo-in base ; the vertebrate from 
the invertebrate ; the mammal from the lower classes ; the monodelphian from the 
implacentals, and the discoidans from the lower monodelphians. There is no reason 
to suppose that a general law failed here, but every reason to believe that with succes- 
sive changes the rise in development became infinitely important. If bone for bone, 
muscle for muscle, and every other physical character could be shown to be more 
similar in man and the apes than naturalists admit, the distinction between them 
would still remain one of the broadest in nature. In man. Thought Force gained 
its true terrestrial exponent, and the Soul beamed from its tenement to work all the 
wonders it has wrought. Nothing paramount to this occurred earlier ; not even the 
change from inanimate to animate matter was a rise so grand, so fruitful in results 
as this. 

But as the forces and tendencies of intellectual life lie sleeping in the ovule from 
which is evolved the individual man, so in the germ of Being residing in atoms of 
ether may sleep the forces and tendencies of immeasurable spiritual power. The 
erect, large-brained thinker was ordained, when atoms ranged themselves by their 
axes of rotation. This intelligent being is a necessity of the eternal activities of 
nature, which, working under the guidance of the Divine Ordainer, must produce 
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good, better, best. Atomic Force, Molecular Force, Cjrowth Force, Nerve Force, 
Thought Force, Spiritual Power, these succeed each other because the universe is 
living and not dead ; because the Supreme Soul vivifies eternally with light and life 
and love, — with all the attributes of Mind. 

(Considering life as one of the C(xsmical forces resulting from the interaction of 
Spirit and Matter, coeval with (iod and eternal in duration, its sphere of activity 
must be boundless as infinitude ; and, wherever all the forces of nature act together 
in due harmony, there must Life be exhibited in one phase or another of its devel- 
opment. To what height it may arise above anything known upon earth, it is impos- 
sible for the human mind to conjecture. Our individual duty is to rise as near the 
Source as is possible to each, and thus aid in elevating our own race. 

That one single sphere should be selected as a theater for the display of the vital 
forces is incompatible with the play of the whole class of motions whose proper field 
of action is the universe. The improbability of the partial action of general laws is 
so strong as to bear the stamp of impossibility, and we are warranted in believing 
that we are connected by ties of relationship not only with every terrestial being, 
but also with those existing on every life center in the expanse beyond ; and that the 
Purpose of Creation is to multiply beings attuned to the Divine Nature, destined to 
an immortil existence in the midst of His everlastinir harmonies. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF HOUSEHOLD LABOR. 



BY ANNA C. GARLIN. 



()R(;anizati()N, as applied to labor, is that process of civilization which separates 
the industry of the world into parts, defines the details of each part, and sets each 
man at work upon that part and detail for which his taste and training fit him. This 
process has been applied to every part of industry more perfectly than to Household 
I^bor. The relative positions of man and woman in respect to family life inhere 
in the nature of things, and are therefore unchangeable ; but the method of each in 
accomplishing special work may and must change with changing outward conditions. 
T'he method of man has changed, until now he has become a specialist in labor, ful- 
filling his father-office in whatever way suits him best. But the mother-office .still 
demands a general scope, includiug training in several distinct and differing indus- 
tries. This pressure upon the house-mother is increased by the growing luxury of 
modern life, by the absorption of much trained and intelligent womanhood in other 
than domestic fields and by the increasing public demands made upon women. 
Added knowledge of the laws of inheritance, of physiology and hygiene is awaken- 
ing women to the consciousness that lives so burdened can seldom transmit both 
physical and mental power to their offspring ; while the taste for learning and self- 
culture, which is the fruit of better education for women, makes a large and increas- 
ing class of women shrink from that average condition of family life which has in 
it little or no place for the individual mentil development of the woman who is its 
head. These various considerations prevent many women from marrying or from 
entering gladly into maternity, whom humanity can least afford to spare from its 
living links of transmitting and transmitted virtue and intelligence. Meanwhile, — 
although the demands of business upon men, the high rents of cities, and other con- 
ditions of our civilization press u|X)n our attention many difficult social problems, — 
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the leading intelligence of women is just now directed less toward family life, less 
toward the wifehood and motherhood of woman, than toward the development of a 
stronger, freer individuality in woman herself. This direction of thought and the 
increase of single women to whom self-support is a necessity, have together created 
a strong tendency toward the specialization of mental study and industrial training 
among women to suit the conditions of outside business, which man has already or- 
ganized for the purpose of economy of force. 

Can this tendency toward the stimulation of technical talent, toward concentrated 
training and active competition with men, be made to harmonize with that general, 
complex and exhaustive demand which the average home-life makes upon the wife 
and mother ? A wise and enduring improvement in the education of women must 
be based on the inherent wants of the whole human nature, not on the suffering 
caused by a disturbance of the balance of the sexes. If this tendency is only more 
sharply accenting a choice to be made between single life, money independence and 
a congenial business on the one hand, and marriage, maternity and a complete 
absorption of one's self in one's relations on the other, then its enemies have coarse 
common sense on their side. If this tendency is only useful to the single minority, 
the training it indicates will be less popular than that general culture, which, 
however desirable in the home, has no " market value;" and self-supporting women 
in fields outside of domestic life will find the difficulty of determining in youth who 
is to be of the self-supporting class, the time and money which must be spent in 
learning any trade or profession, the breaking up of the ranks of skilled workers by 
marriage, operating against them forever, as now. 

But is it not possible that when we have stripped from the natural and necessary 
demand made by family life upon women the covering of conventional tradition, it 
may be found to contain nothing incompatible with that education and mode of life 
which seem best adapted to the personal development of woman ? A strong, free 
and happy womanhood seems to demand, in addition to moral, mental and physical 
culture, such a direction of practical energy as will make self-support as easy as it is 
for men ; and a career for the emotional life as well. Home-making is such a career, 
but home-making and housekeeping are not synonymous terms. The one is spiritual, 
and is successful or unsuccessful according to the individual character. The other 
is a collection of industrial pursuits which lie nearest the home-life, and are therefore 
dependent on the home maker's direction ; but which are susceptible, like all other 
industries, of organization into an orderly process of business. How may such 
organization be effected ? By the process of division and combination man has 
used in his work. 

First, By the annihilation of the private kitchen and laundry, and by such an 
arrangement of house-maid service as will secure to it the same freedom enjoyed by 
the male mechanical laborer, and to housekeepers the services of a competent person 
by the hour. 

Second, By the establishment of public nurseries under the charge of trained nurses, 
not, of course, as substitutes, but as supplements — like the Kindergarten and School 
— to those of private homes. These would secure to women during the period of 
child-bearing and rearing from two to four hours a day freedom for special pursuits, 
and to babies, what only the exceptional few now enjoy, the constant attention of 
competent persons. 

Third, By the simplification of clothesmaking, so that healthful and appropriate 
garments for women and children can be ordered and worn with no more trouble 
or expense than the masculine costume. In short, by culling out each separate 
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department of household labor and making a definite business of it, to be owned and 
managed by separate and skilled workers, the domestic sphere would afford oj)p<ir- 
tunities for special training and congenial life business, for definite and increasing 
compensation as one rose in its ranks, to those who chose it, whether married or 
single. And this orcanization would leave those who had chosen and trained them- 
selves for some other business freedom to practice it, to some extent, after marriage 
without neglect of family claims. In this way women, whether married or single, 
could be independent in purse so far as their own personal needs were concerned, 
and the family expenses could all be definitely estimated and given into the hands of 
the masculine head. 

Co-operative housekecj^ing schemes which have been presented to the public re- 
quire large money capital and the highest kind of associate action for their realiza- 
tion ; hence the practical difficulty in their way. Organization, on the contrary, 
may be a matter of small and individual experiment and little money. Four women 
of character and thorough business ability — an experienced cook, a capable laundry 
supervisor, a trained nurse and a practical artiste in clothes-making — could organize 
the household work of a neighborhood with no more risk or outlay than is necessary 
to the man who starts a new branch of business in a small way. And women must 
have courage and patience for this drudgery of small experiments if they would 
bring about a condition of society in which the needs and desires of single women 
and the claims of family shall no longer divide the interests and retard the advance- 
ment of the sex. 



CO-OPERATION. 



BY MRS. MELUSINA FAY PEIRCE. 



CAMKRIDGF-, MASS. 



" Co-operation" means " Working To(;ether." I tell you the story of 
how poor and ignorant English me7i successfully worked together for the common 
good, in the humble hope of influencing well-to-do and educated American women 
to "go and do likewise." 

The Expensiveness of Living and its Results. 
The increased expense of living developed by the complicated civilization of 
modern times is the most formidable problem facing either the philanthropist or the 
moralist, since the inability to attain the comforts of life by the effort possible to 
average humanity, not only involves suffering and ])rivati(m, but, on account of this 
resulting privation, is the surest possible temptation to vice and crime. At the late 
meeting of the Social Science Association the startling fact was stated by Mr. 
George T. Angell, that " crime has more than doubled in Massachusetts during the 
past ten years, there being 10,000 persons confined in prisons in 1865, and more 
than 20,000 in 1875 •" ^"^ ^^ moralist is assured that not only must the various 
forms of swindling and stealing flourish in communities organized like our own. 
The deterioration of the relation between the sexes is a still more unfailing accom- 
paniment of such a civilization. As expenses increase, marriage among the prudent 
classes becomes later and more precarit)us. Many of the young women who should 
marry between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, find themselves still single. 
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The young men who should l^e their husbands drown the domestic instincts in habits, 
which, though generally laid aside when they enter the conjugal state, too often re- 
turn upon them in midtlle life to scourge and devastate the relation; while the 
aggregate of the victims of these discrdered ccnditions — the girls of the half-educated 
and lowVr classes — grows ever larger, their intluenoc ever a more active and virulent 
})oison in the moral life of the nation. 

In (Ireat Britain and on the continent, where aristocracies and courts and huge 
standing armies have to be maintained out of the proceeds of labor, the fearful 
j)ressure experienced by the suffering myriads who subsist from generation to genera- 
tion upon the b.iresl necessaries of life, and without any possibility of bettering their 
condition, has induced an amount of attention to the problem of lessening the expenses 
of living, or, what is the same thing, of making earnings go farther, of which in this 
country we have no idea. In the first place, household economy and thrift are 
carried out in France and Ciermany to a degree unparalleled among ourselves, so that 
they are often held up to our reproach as if they were voluntary virtues on the part 
of the house-mistresses of those countries. But the truth is, that the severe economy 
of the latter in cooking and dressing exists simply because they cannot help it. Money 
is too hard to make in the Old World, there is too much competition in every 
walk of industry, to allow people to part lightly with what is so scarce and so difiicult 
to ac(iuire. The economical triumphs of the French and (German cuisine have been 
forced upon them by the centuries of savage wars throughout which the continent 
was wasted, and by the unproductive standing armies which still prey upon it. 
When people have very little to eat, it is not wonderful that they spend time in paring 
pea-pods, or that they consider carrots and coarse meat luxuries worthy of all the 
resources of their culinary skill. 

Causes of the Increased Expensiveness of Living. 

But when the house-mistress has exhausted energy and effort in making the most 
of every morsel of food or shred of cloth that comes into her keeping, and when 
she has trained herself and her family to the utmost verge of self-denial, there comes 
at last a limit beyond which she cannot go, and that limit is reached when the effort 
of the individual becomes powerless against the organized forces of the community. 
In primitive times every family supplied its own wants within itself. It built its own 
hut, made its own pottery, spun and wove and washed its own clothing, procured 
and cooked its own food. In modern times the combination and accumulation of 
capital, the organization and division of labor, and the employment of machinery, 
have taken nearly all the ancient household industries out of the household, and 
instead of everything being produced singly, on the spot where it is wanted, and by 
the persons who are to use it, every article about us is manufactured by the thousand 
in mills and factories of every size and every conceivable function, and then 
distributed over the world by a wonderful and costly and complicated network of 
roads, railroads, canals, wagons, ships, horses and men, which convey them first to 
wholesale warehouses and retail stores, and finally to the families which consume them. 

Here then Political Economy finds the secret of the increased expensiveness of 
living. It is this army of go-betweens or " middle men" who distribute the manu- 
factured goods to the C(msumer, which adds so much to the cost of every article we 
use, that the aggregate is often found to exceed our income. Formerly the mother 
spun and wove the cloth that clothed her child or her husband. The producer and 
the consumer were therefore originally as close together as nature could bring them. 
Now, she buys cloth at a store, and has no idea where it was made, who made it, 
how it came there, or how many hands it has passed through l>efore it reached hers. 
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Instead of being linked closely together, the Consumer or Buyer is at one end of a 
chain, and the Producer at the other, with an unknown number of links between 
them. But links are hea\y things, and fa'ERY one adds to the burden that 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY HAS TO CARRY. No wonder SO many men hesitate to 
assume the burden, and that we so often hear the unnatural phrase, " I cannot afford 
to marry J*^ 

Theoretical Remedies for the Expensiveness of Living. 

It has been said that if every healthy adult worked three hours of every day, all 
the work of the world would be as well done as it is now, and everybody have suffi- 
cient time left for recreation and self- improvement. When thinkers first began to 
attack the problem of lessening the expenses of living in proportion to earnings, with 
that curious tendency of all reformers to make human nature something other than it 
is before they can help it any, the home was supposed to be the great blunder of 
human society. Accordingly the home was to be swept away, all distinctions of 
class levelled, and everybody was to live in communities, eating at common tables, 
doing each a share of the common work, and sharing equally in the common earn- 
ings. These were the dreams of the French Socialists, and some of them even went 
so far as to wish to abandon the family itself, by having the wives also in common ! 

But to attack the family or the home in any way is not only to fight against the 
fundamental instincts of humanity, but also against all its most sacred traditions. 
The French Communists accomplished little, therefore, beyond agitating the subject, 
and perhaps setting to work upon it minds more practical than their own. As we 
observe in other matters, France theorizes and England does. It was reserved for an 
Englishman, — for that Anglo-Saxon mind which so intuitively deals with humanity as 
the Creator made it, and not with some ideal human nature of its own, so that it is always 
advancmg, and yet without convulsions, — it was reserved for an Englishman, I say, 
to find a way to reduce the cost of living without disturbing family relations. The 
successful manufacturer and remarkable philanthropist, Robert Owen, rightly dis- 
cerning that the great economical leakage of modem society is the retail store, first 
opened for his work-people a store where groceries and family supplies of all sorts 
were sold at cost ; that is, at what it cost him to buy and convey them to the store 
and keep them there until they were distributed, without any profit to himself. The 
idea became immensely popular among the artisan class, and numerous " Union 
Stores," as they were called, in which capital was subscribed by the artisans, and a 
manager elected from among them to carry it on, sprang up in imitation of Robert 
Owen's, both in England and in this countr)'. 

But by 1840, or thereabouts, these Union Stores had almost universally failed from 
the impossibility of finding managers who were at once honest and efficient. A 
clever manager was sure to make a profit himself out of the store, or to run off with 
its funds, and an honest one was sure to waste them. 

The Rochdale Remedy for the Expensiveness of Living. 

In America the failure of these Union Stores brought a discredit upon the co-op- 
erative principle which it has not recovered from to this day. But in England, the 
suffering condition of the artisan class remaining immovably the same, the ardent 
spirits among them would not abandon that hope of bettering their condition which 
co-operation, or working together ^ alone seemed to promise them. In 1S42 a new 
experiment was tried in Rochdale by a small and poor company of weavers. They 
resolved to open a Union or Co-operative Store on the following principles. 

First. All their buying and selling should be for cash only. 
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Second. They would give honest measure and deal only in the best quality of 
every article. 

Third. They would not sell at cost or wholesale, and thereby enter into unfair 
competition with the regular dealers by underselling them, but they would sell at 
retail prices and divide the profits among the members in proportion to their pur- 
chases^ the man who bought £^o worth of goods a year having five times more 
profit than he who only bought ;f lo worth. 

Fourth. The shares were to be £^ each, and interest was to be paid on them 
before any profits or dividends were declared. 

Fifth. Two-and-a-half per cent, of their profits were to be devoted to education. 

The Rochdale Pioneers avoided the mistake of previous experiments of electing a 
single responsible manager, and giving everything into his hands. They appointed 
instead a board or committee of management, no one of whom could act without the 
advice and consent of the others. Thus every measure was so thoroughly canvassed 
before it was decided upon, even to the buying of a dust-pan for the store, that inju- 
dicious action was hardly possible. They began their store with only seventy-five 
dollars worth of goods on its few poor shelves — ^viz., a little tea, sugar, bacon and 
molasses — and great was the derision m Toad Lane (where the store was rented) 
on the Saturday evening when they first took down their shutters and opened it for 
custom. But never toad had such a jewel in its head to gleam forth upon the world 
as shone out from those poor windows ! To thousands and millions sitting in the 
darkness and blight of hopeless poverty, in the glimmer of those feeble lamps light 
had sprung up, for then and there true Co-operative Distribution was bom. 

The infant store kept open in the evening only and but twice a week. The 
members performed all the services of the business voluntarily, and this system was 
continued for years with a single exception. They found that a voluntary book- 
keeper meant disorder and loss in the finances. The bookkeeper should always be 
a paid functionary, no matter how few hours a week he or she devotes to the work, 
for it is too important to be trusted to any but paid, and therefore fully responsible 
labor. But to obviate the labor of keeping an account of how much each member 
bought, they gave to each one over the counter tin checks for whatever money he 
spent at the store. These checks the members brought back at the end of the quar- 
ter. They were then counted up, and the sum they represented placed to his ac- 
count as the amount of his purchases. This system of making the member himself 
responsible for keeping account of his own purchases is most important, for, as we 
found out in our co-operative experiment in Cambridge, to keep the account of the 
members' purchases in the books of the store is quite as much trouble as the old sys- 
tem of having bills, and would cost a store quite as much in bookkeeping services. 

Causes of the Rochdale Success. 

The Rochdale Pioneers had every conceivable difficulty to overcome in making 
their experiment a success. They were working men who had to toil twelve hours 
a day to support their families. They were poor men, with only their small weekly 
wages out of which to contribute their scanty capital. They were ignorant men, and 
they had the previous failures in the co-operative cause to discourage them. They 
met with ridicule and opposition from all the storekeepers in the place and from 
many of their own class. They were not even perfectly united among themselves, 
for the Boanl of Managers contained members who found fault with everything and 
did all they possibly could in this bad spirit to make the undertaking a failure. 

But for twenty years or more they had been thinking and talking about co-opera- 
tion. A set of men called " Social Missionaries," — poor and obscure persons from 
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the working classes — had been going about for years lecturing to artisans on Robert 
Owen's theories, and getting them to try one al)urtive scheme after another. Co- 
operation, therefore, had long hovered before their eyes as a blessed vision, could it 
only be realized. And they had one grand thing in their favor. Their condition 
was so bad that nothing but combined and sustained effort among themselves could 
improve it. This all-powerful motive it was that bound the Managing Committee 
together, inspired its ablest and most active men, and kept the stockholders faithful 
in the main to their own store. The share of each member was five pounds, but the 
rules did not retjuire it to be paid down before membership was possible. They 
only required the new member to place his or her ]^rofits to the capital of the store 
until it reached the amount of the shnre, after which the profits were paid over to 
them as dividend whenever there was anything to divide; but generally the mem- 
bers preferred to leave their prv)fits to be invested by the store, which then paid them 
interest upon them just as our savings banks do upon their deposits. Thus the Roch- 
dale Co-operative Store, without any of that effort at self-denial on the part of its 
members which savings imply, actually performed the inestimable function of a 
Savings Bank for them all, and gradually accumulated for them the daily pence 
and shillings of profit on their slender purchases which otherwise would have gone 
to enrich the middle man or retail dealer. 

Other stores sprang up soon after that at Rochdale, and on the same principles, 
but often they struggled along in obscurity for years, as that did, until suddenly pros- 
perity would come. In Halifax, England, for example, the first two attempts at a 
Co-operative Store failed entirely, and in the third it took the members of the com- 
mittee six months of anxious storekeeping before they could divide a profit of fifty- 
six cents to each member! /V<?7£/, the Halifax Association is one of the largest and 
richest and most prosperous in England. I wonder how many women there are 
here who would take the trouble to go themselves to a store, bring home their own 
bundles, attend all the business meetings and help with the buying and selling for six 
months for the sake of putting fifty -six cents in their purses at the end of it? And 
yet in all co-operative stores it is the making the first penny that is the problem. 

There are now many hundreds of Co-operative Stores on the Rochdale plan in 
Great Britain, all of them, I believe, among the artisan class. Many of them manu- 
facture their own boots, shoes and clothing, and the more enterprising own flour 
mills and farms. The number of heads of families who are members of Co-operatiye 
Stored is between one-quarter and one-half a million. Women are members on the 
same financial footing as the men, and they vote precisely as men do in the affairs of 
their societies ; but as yet no women have been elected to any of the Boards of Man- 
agement.* Not the least important results of this wonderful movement among 
the working class are the libraries, the reading rooms, the theatre, the lec- 
tures, the concerts and other innocent recreations that the societies get up for their 
amusement and improvement. Beginning with twenty-eight members, the Rochdale 
Association now numbers over eight thousand, and the Halifax Association the same. 
In 1864, over two hundred Co-operative Store Societies combined to organize a 
Wholesale Store from which they could replenish their retail stock. It now does 
business for five hundred and thirty-one societies, to which it sells about $12,000,000 
worth of goods a year, and it employs twenty different mills and factories of its 
own. 



* It is said, however, that the young men who are looking about for wives prefer the young 
women who are shareholders in Co-operative Stores. 
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Does Co-operation ^'' Pay ?''"' 
The most important question to be answered after hearing this marvellous story is 
— '■^ Does it pay?'''' Is there really saving enough effected by co-operation to make it 
worih vi'hile for people to give the money, time, attention and trouble to make it 
succeed that it undoubtedly requires ? I asked Mr. Tom Hughes* and Mr. E. (). 
Greening! this very question in London in July last. Their answer was that ten 
per cent, is certainly saved in money, as their regular profit is two shillings in the 
pound, and that five and perhaps ten per cent, more are .saved by getting a superior 
article, and in all cases securing good weight and measure. But the most striking 
answer to the question is found in the improved condition of the co-operators them- 
selves, for where co-operation has been successfully carried out it has raised the 
artisan population from indigence and hopelessness and shiftlessness, into comfort 
and intelligence and enterprise. It is the almost incredible fact that many members 
of the Co-operative Stores are actually living now in their old age upon the profits on 
their purchases that their Store has gradually accumulated for them, and this without 
ever having paid in one pound of capital ! Mr. Greening has calculated that if mem- 
bers would always buy only at their own stores, in twenty-five years they would be 
able to buy up all the railways in the kingdom, or in fifty to pay off the national debt 
of England itself! Such is the love of free range and of a free choice in the human 
heart, however, that the members do not on an average spend at their own 
stores more than a fourth of their whole annual outlay ; but even in spite of this the 
accumulations are so undoubted that at one time the Rochdale Store had to pay back 
to its members, much to their disgust, three hundred thousand pounds of accumulated 
profit that the committee did not know what to do with. But, my friends, the calcu - 
lation is easy. Most of us are women in middle life. Suppose we could have saved 
one-tenth of all we have spent on ourselves or our families since we were twenty-one 
years old. Should we not all be capitalists and property-owners now ? 

Aristocratic Co-operation in England. 

The Rochdale or vSavings Bank form of co-operation, has hitherto been confined 
to the working classes. The well-to-do classes in England have not attempted this 
form, but for the last ten years they have been trying the old plan inaugurated by 
Robert Gwen and abandoned by the poor. In London the gentlemen of the Civil 
Service and the officers of the Army and Navy, and I am not sure but the members 
of the Law Courts, have organized Union Stores on the most gigantic scale. I \is- 
ited the oldest of these associations six or seven years ago, — the celebrated " Civil 
Service Supply Association" begun in Morkwell Street by the Government clerks in 
the National Post Gffice. At that time it had 20,000 members, including most of 
the House of Commons, about 2,000 cler^'men, and nearly all the Bishops of the 
Church of England, both home and colonial, and its annual sales amounted to two 
million dollars worth a year. But these stores ne7>er send gcods home or send for 
orders. The members take all that part upon themselves, and the same is true of all 
the North of England stores. Customers either take home their own packages or 
pay an expressman to do it. No Co-operative Stores undertake the expense of 
del ivery. 

But these aristocratic co-operative associations do not sell at retail, like the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, but at cost. Consequently the savings bank princij^le is omitted, and 
they are also underselling the regular dealers in a manner that seems to me and to all 



* The author of" Tom Brown at Rugby," and also a firm friend of the co-operative movement, 
f Mr. Greening has been identified with the Co-operative Store Societies for many years. 
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true co-operatcrs not justifiable on any principle of " doing unto others as you would 
they should do unto you." Besides, ever>*b<Hly was used to the scale of retail prices 
as they were. Why then disturb it when it is so much better to let it stand, and let 
whatever margin of profit there may be of the retail over the wholesale price accu- 
mulate for the benefit of the buver and his or her family, and come back to the house- 
hold in the shape of a tangible saving at the end of the quarter, which it is worth 
while to lay up — instead of merely buying things a little cheaper all along the twejve- 
month ? These London stores, however, are as wonderful a success in their way as 
the Rochdale t}*pe of stores in theirs, and for the same reason. Instead of being given over 
to one man to manage at a fixed salar\', as was the case in all the old Union Stores 
which failed, they are managed by a committee elected by the members, and which 
does the work of buying and superintendence, and assumes all the burden and responsi- 
bility of the undertaking as a voluntary service for the general good. The first grand 
demand of ever)' kind of successful co-operation is self-sacrifice. To co-operate 
successfullv we must be actuated by that love for others which can " smite the chord 
of self and make it " pass in music out of sight.*' Thus it is one of the truest ex- 
pressions of Christianity which the worUl has ever seen, and some of the noblest 
Christian gentlemen of our times, as Mr. Hughes and the Rev. Frederick Maurice, 
were among the earliest to recognize its power, and cheer on its struggles for 
existence. 

Co-operation on the Continent and in America. \ 

Co-operation on the Continent has taken rather different lines of development from 
that of England, but this Congress will be particularly interested to know of the 
achievements of that most remarkable person, Frau Morgenstein of Berlin, with 
whom I had an inter\'iew in August, 1875, ^^ ^*^^ ^^*" house. She has organized a 
Housekeeper's Union, numl>ering now ab<;)ut four thousand members, who do all 
their buying on the plan of the London Civil Service Stores ; namely, at cost, I 
saw her store, and saw in it the deft handmaidens, her clerks, doing up in the after- 
noon all their morning orders. The neatest, sweetest little grocery it was, and 
managed like clock-work. There was also a back room where women might place 
on exhibition anything of their own handiwork they wished to sell. But I gathered 
that the association was not an organization in the true sense. " It all depends on 
me,'' she said, ** and if I should die it would probably all fall to pieces." And in 
fact her husband does the buying for the store at a small commission and her children 
oversee different departments for her. It is therefore rather too much of a family 
affair to be called a veritable " Union of Housekeepers" for the mutual good. She 
l>egan with. two hundred ladies, who each paid in two dollars as capital, and who 
pay beside a dollar a year for the privilege of buying there; but I inferred that the 
members do not meet and vote on the affairs of the association to any very great ex- 
tent, though in England the active interest of members is considered to be the very 
life of successful co-operative storekeeping. 

Turning to co-operation in this countr\' we find that after the Union-Store failures 
of the preceding generation the co-operative principle, as a general rule, slumbered 
here for many years. A few noble excepti*)ns, however, have succeeded in bearing 
testimony to its value, the most remarkable of which are the Co-operative Building 
Associations of Philadelphia, which have given that city probably the largest com- 
munity of working men living in their own houses iu the world. The Philadelphia 
system is at first sight rather complex, but is found so simple in working that there 
are now over six hundred building associations in this city, sometimes twenty-five 
in a single ward, and thev represent o\-er a hundred million dollars capital. On the 
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method adopted, even a miserable average saving of two dollars a month paid into 
the building association along with the monthly rent, proves amply sufficient, when 
rightly managed, to procure any working man a home of his own within a dozen 
years. 

In the city of Troy there has long existed a very successful branch of the iron 
manufacture conducted on co-operative principles, the workmen, sharing with 
the members of the firm in the profits of the business. " Scribner's Monthly" for 
May last contains a valuable account of some other co-operative experiments now 
going on among us. One of the objects of the Western Grangers was to buy in 
common their agricultural implements and supplies, and I believe they count the 
saving resulting from their co-operation by one or more annual millions. Very re- 
cently the Sovereigns of Industry in Springfield, Mass., have organized a Co-opera- 
live Trading Organization, and the example is being followed by the Branches of 
the Order throughout the State. But as far as I can make out from their constitution, 
they do not mean to sell at retail prices and divide the profits in proportion to pur- 
chases, as in the Rochdale Association, and the same is true of the New York gentle- 
men, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Olmsiead and others, who are co-operating for the purchase of 
household supplies and furniture. All are doing business on the London or original 
** Union Store" principle of underselling the regular retail dealers and delivering 
their goods at **cost" — a principle essentially unbusiness-like and unfair, and which 
carries within itself the seeds of its own decay. 

Co-operative Storekeeping not Men's, but Women* s Work. 

And this brings me to the point of the present paper, which is, that it seems to 
me that the Rochdale or savings ba.nk plan of co-operation, involving as it does much 
more management and responsibility' than the simpler London Civil Service method 
of selling at cost, requires more thought and care than in the tremendous rush 
and competition of American business American men can, at least in this generation, 
profitably take from their own occupations. With us it demands a man's whole time 
and talent and energy to succeed in his own calling, and afier working hours are 
over he has not the strength to attend properly to the affairs of so complicated a bus- 
iness as any co-operative store on the Rochdale plan must be, and if he had, he 
ought not to take those evening hours from his family, since they include all the home 
life he can have. Storekeeping, at any rate, is of course a business by itself, and it is 
so contrary to the principle of the ^livision of labor that a man should be a weaver or 
a machinist all day and a storekeeper in the evening, that probably only the severe 
necessities of the Rochdale Pioneers could have driven them to attempt or to per- 
severe in it. 

With 40,cxx>,cxx> as the census of our nation there are probably 8,000,000 families, 
and with a hundred families to a store, it would require 80,000 co-operative store 
societies to supply the household of the United States with dry goods, groceries and 
provisions. Among these eight million families there are probably a million mar- 
ried and unmarried educated women and girls over eighteen, who, like the lilies, 
*• toil not, neither do they spin" for their own support, but who, owing to the wealth 
or generosity of their fathers and husbands, have their time comparatively at their own 
command. 

What a i)ity that these million educated, well-to-do " ladies" who spend their 
mornings in shopping, giving orders, calling, novel reading, and doing home sewing 
to the value perhaps of a (juarter of a dollar a day — what a a pity ! I repeat, that they 
cmnot give two of these mornings every week, as the Rochdale weavers gave two 
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evenings, to presiding over co-operative stores, since there is really no one else in 
the American community who has the time for it. 

Usefulness of Ancient and Modern Women Contrasted. 

I have said that in primitive ages every family supplied its own wants within itself; 
but when I say " family" I mean the women of every family, for as far as can be 
discovered from the habits or histories of primitive peoples, womkn, whether the 
wives of rich men or of poor ones, were the first and for centuries were the only 
manufacturers of every kind of domestic utility. They were the tenl-niakers, the hut- 
builders and the pottery- workers, as well as the cooks, the spinners, the weavers and 
the washers. Often they kept the sheep and tilled the fields, and it was they who 
dressed the skins. Men counted their riches by the number of women in their fami- 
lies, and when a father parted with a daughter to a husband the husband had to pay 
an equivalent for her, so that what appears to us the barbarous custom ot selling their 
girls was merely the expression of the actual money value of womanhood to those 
early societies. 

Far different are the times upon which we have fallen. Capital and Machinery and 
Organized Labor have taken away so many of the ancient feminine industries, that 
at first sight there seem hardly any of them left, and instead of receiving money for 
their daughters, fathers in Europe have to pay it in order to get them taken off 
their hands. Cooking, washing, sweeping, dusting, scouring, and, to a large degree, 
sewing are not yet, however, organized out of feminine hands to any great extent in 
this country. The mass of our women still spend all their time and energy in these 
occupations, or m the common phrase, still " do all their own work," and therefore 
still maintain their full money value to the community, so that it is yet the boast of 
American girls that they do not need dowries to enable them to get married. 

But as soon as a woman keeps a servant to do part of the family service that she 
would otherwise accomplish alone, by that much is her mere money value to the 
community, as a general rule, diminished. With two servants it is half as little 
again, and with every additional servant and seamstress her productive power dimin- 
ishes, until at last she finds herself in precisely the opposite status to the house-mistress 
of primitive times. Instead of being a Producer of many kinds of values, she is the 
Consumer of all values. Instead, like King Solomon's virtuous woman, of being a 
seller of merchandise made by herself, she is a buyer of the merchandise made by 
others, and, in short, to explain in one word the whole secret of the expense of fam- 
ily living in proportion to family earning among 'well-to-do people, it is because, 
with a few professional exceptions, the whole class of educated women have become 
spenders instead of earners or (what is the same thing) savers of money. The grand 
function of our housewifery is duyinc. It is ** shopping" and " giving orders" with 
us — a constant outflow of money through our purses, all the time. Hence, precisely 
as if we were a hereditary aristocracy, we are a burden on the industrial community 
instead of a benefit to it. If the rich men of this country did as little real work as 
their wives do, they would crush the classes beneath them just as the gentlemen and 
noblemen of Europe crush the peasantries of that continent. But it is the glory of 
the educated gentlemen of this land that is they who organize and direct all its in- 
dustries and all its commerce. No matter, then, how luxuriously they live, they are in 
the truest sense self-supporting (giving, that is, an equivalent for all that they enjoy,) 
and they are therefore an incalculable blessing to the laboring millions that work 
under their direction. But we educated women are of no corresponding benefit 
whatever to the masses of our laboring women. On the contrary, by our having a 
great deal more of the good things of life in proportion to our industry than they 
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have, we make them discoutented with their own position, and only anxious to be a 
"lady," as they call it, so that they too can dress and do comparatively nothing. 
The English gentleman's toast to Ijis wife is so true of many educated women that 
it ought to startle all of us ; for it was that she " shared his sorrows, doubled his 
pleasures, and trebled his expenses P^ 

Can the ''LaJf* Class Ever be Self- Supporting ? 

Far be it from me to underrate the moral and aesthetic value to the community of 
the refinement, the grace, the intelligence and the elevation of educated women. If 
these could not be had otherwise they would be worth all that they at present cost 
their fellow-beings — for it is the educated Christian women who uphold the ideals 
of life. But the (question in my own mind — the question I am here to ask thinking 
women— is, whether the American ** lady" cannot be all she is of exquisite and 
precious to the land, and yet not be a financial burden upon it either? Can she not, 
with all her intelligence, all her energy, all her resources, be a help instead of a 
hindrance — be, in other words, what the millions of her countrywomen who are 
socially and intellectually below her, yet so truly are — self-supporting? 

Or must she inevitably follow the same sad road that her educated English sister 
has done, of whom Mrs. Lucas, the sister of the statesman, John Bright, said to a 
friend of mine, that '* in planning the future of daughters in England marriage 
must no longer be taken into the account." I asked Mr. Tom Hughes whether 
there was anything in co-operative storekeeping that educated women could not do 
as well as the Rochdale weavers and their imitators had done, and he said, " No, 
nothing," and he was much pleased that the interest of American women was being 
awakened in it. I think it a very great misfortune to English women that Co-oper- 
ative Distribution is so entirely in the hands of men, who already had occupations 
enough opened to them, and I wonder whether women in that country are going to 
commit the same terrible oversight, and let this truly golden opportunity of making 
themselves benefactors to their race, and respected by the other sex, go by ? For as 
surely as the sun shines, so surely is co-operation the coming industrial revolution 
of the age, and sooner or later somebody on this continent will take it up. 

What more appropriate, then, — what more noble, — than that the very class of per- 
sons whom the evolution of modern society has transformed from manufacturers or 
•• makers" into *• buyers" should unite to buy co-operatively ^ and thus bring the price 
of food and clothing down to its lowest cost, not only for their own families but also 
for the families of all the millions of women who either do their own work or who 
work on wages for a living, and so have no time to organize co-operative buying for 
themselves? Is it not the duty of educated women, since buying is now their chief 
housekeeping function, to buy in the cheapest market there is ? and since the cheap- 
est market is the wholesale market, is it not their duty to combine so that they can 
get at that market ? 

The Great Need of Co-operation by the Poor. 

The special investigation which the Labor Bureau of Massachusetts made two or 
three years ago into the condition of 397 families of skilled and unskilled laborers 
all over the State, shows the pressing need of co-operative store societies by which 
the poor may be enabled to spend their little earnings to good advantage. The 
families were taken with some care as to their being representative, and perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the statistics collected concerning the expenditures of 
workingmen's families, is the great disproportion expended for "groceries." In a 
typical family whose total income was $615, the amount spent at the grocer's in one 
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vear was S347.89, or more than half the entire earnings. No doubt this sum in- 
cluded stimulants, and that favorite extravagance of the shiftless po<^r, baker's bread; 
but when we are told farther, that the averat^e annual sa\ ing of these 397 families 
was onU' 524 j)er family, it does seem hard that Christian women will not open their 
eyes to the fact that simply by organizing co-of)eralive buying they could save one- 
third a year more for these poor families on groceries ahme — or $34.87 — than by 
economy the>e are able to do for them^ielves on the present system. More important 
than all, did ladies organize co-operative grocer>' stores, they would, sooner or later, 
f^et the retail liqiior-sellinir itself ifUo their hands, and ho. able to regulate it for the 
class among which it chiefly finds its victims, as legislation has never yet done and 
never will Ik; able to do. 

The Cambridge Experitntnt in Co-operation. 

Some of us organized in Cambridge six or seven years ago, a Co-operative House- 
keeping Society, but we made the caj>ital mistake of n(/t beginning with the STOkE. 
We did not lecim to bny in common before we tried to learn to wash and to cook 
in common. We l)egan with the Laundr\', and because thit was found to l>e more 
difficult to manage than we had expected, the memJ>ers got disgusted and lost all 
faith in the co-operative principle, so that when we opened the Store they would not 
patronise it sufficiently to keep it aiive. They would not attend any business meet- 
ings, the whole thing was left on the slioulders of two or three persons, and after 
languishing a year in this state the members voted to discontinue the association. It 
cannot therefore be called a fair experiment, because there was no true co-operation 
in it. As some one wittily remarked, ** How can C«>-operalive Housekeeping succeed 
in Cambridge when the housekeepers will not cu-oj)erate ?" But the attempt was 
of immense value in demonstrating " how not to do it," and by the light of our ex- 
perience any committee of twelve intelligent women could make Co-operative House- 
keeping a success. In our ignorance we made ever)' fundamental mistake that could 
be made, and yet we had results sufficiently satisfactory to prove what could be done 
in such an association did women have even half the energy- and perseverance and 
self-sacrifice that actuated the Rochdale Pioneers. 

Consequences of Neglecting Co-operation. 

It is now eight years since I published a series of five articles suggesting to women 
the absolute necessity of organizing their housekeeping on the industrial principles 
of our own era, if they did not wish to see it all taken out of their hands and or- 
ganized by men. For it will not be long before capitalists will wake up to the fact 
that there is just as much money to be made out of cookery, as a hundred and fifty 
years ago there was out of spinning and weaving. We shall have all our cooking 
done for us in immense kitchens, where women can gain no footing except as under- 
cooks or waiters or bookkeepers. The head cooks, the head clerks, the heads of 
the firm, — ever}- position of honor and profit will be absorbed by men, and women 
will be in this great domestic mdustrj- also, what they have been reduced to in 
the spinning and weaving mills, — hands, not heads. The process is already fully 
under way in family sewing, which is more and more being taken possession of by 
shops, and family laundering has begun to follow. 

And then when the feminine employments have been taken out of feminine hands, 
what will become of the lalx)ring women who ought to be in possession of them and 
who must earn their living? Simply the melancholy revolution will take place 
here that has already established itself in Euroj)e, China and India. Men will do 
the work of women indoors, and women will find themselves turned out into the 
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fields to do the work of men. Shameful spectacle I the weaker and moie delicate 
sex exposed to the conflict with the elements and transformed into beasts of burden, — 
hoeing, weeding and manuring, — losing its daintiness, its beauty, its grace, its refme- 
ment, its softness, everything that belongs distinctively to womanhood, and being in 
consequence misunderstood, undervalued, neglected and even maltreated. In China 
the men perform all the household service, and the women work in the fields. A 
proj)ortion of the girl infants is regularly killed off, and among the Coolie class mar- 
riage has practically disappeared, its place being filled by the revolting vices which 
are causing the righteous protest raised against Coolie immigration into California. 
In India, the Suttee or widow-burning had no other rationale than the uselessness of 
the women population, the rite being a decent pretext for getting rid of them. Nay, 
in the latter country the peasant women actually help to build the railroads, scooping 
out the dirt with their hands ! 

It may be ob'ected that these are the extreme cases of Pagan civilization, but I 
answer that nothing can be more heart-breaking than many a similar sight of Chris- 
tian Kuro])e. Witness the coarse gangs of women street-cleaners in Munich, that 
home of the Fine Arts, for a single instance ! with men's hats on their heads, their 
garments a horrible travesty of the masculine costume, and not an external spark of 
womanhood left in them. Even in England, necessity is compelling the women and 
girls more and more into the fields, and into the coarser and harder trades, such as 
nail-making, and the most complete degradation is said to be the result. A darker 
side of the picture is the rise of the demi-monde, owing to the uselessness and con- 
sequent expense of wives and daughters, into a recognized social position. Men 
cannot afford to marry in their own rank, and so they take mistresses from the ranks 
lower, and not infrequently these connections subsist for life. This has long been 
the case in France, where the rivaL^hip of this class is so formidable that ladies 
are said regularly to calculate which of their daughters shall go into a convent, so 
that the others may have the dowries without which marriage is impossible. The 
fearful cost of the regulation English menage is bringing about a similar state of 
things in England. The girls are not put into convents, but, what is nearly as bad, 
they are left unmarried, and there are now nearly a million of educated ladies in 
that country living in enforced celibacy, deprived of love, husband, children and 
separate home, while the men who should have been their husbands spend their lives 
in clubs and in devotion to Anonymas whom their mothers and sisters cannot know — 
a state of social disorder so monstrous, so flagrant, that nothing but the self-compla- 
cency of Englishmen over themselves and their own institutions could blind them 
to it. 

Like causes must produce like results, and in fift)' or a hundred years we shall 
have a similar state of things among ourselves, if, with the women of Asia and 
Europe, we, too. show ourselves unwilling or unable to organize the great function 
which God has given us — that of housewifery — on the fundamental principles of all 
modern civilization — the Combination of Capital and the Division of Labor. We 
are all carrying on three trades in our homos — cooking, laundering and sewing — 
and we are buying the materials for carrying on these trades at Retail ! It would 
not be possible to express in three lines a greater waste according to the principles 
of Economic Science than this; and yet, with all our feminine industries before us 
to organize, we are continually hearing complaints of the few avenues of employment 
open to women, and there is a continual struggle to get admittance into the trades 
pursued by men. I confess it seems to me much like going to California to dig gold 
when one has a gold mine under one's feet. 
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/ry/f// '"Home''' is, and Hcnv to Save it. 

Many women were interested in the idea of C'o-operative Housekeeping, but the 
literary women of the countr}', my compeers, and the very ones from whom I hoped 
for sympathy, when they noticed the theory at all, took the ground that I was attack- 
ing the Home, and seemed to think there would he an alarming disintegration going 
on if the family potatoes were boiled in a kettle with somebody else's potatoes. 
They forgot that the " family" has perfectly survived the introduction of baker's 
bread, confectioner's cake, and factor}'-made cottons and woollens, and that 
" home" is not necessarily where the kitchen and the wash-room are, but rV, always, 
where the husband and the wife and their children meet in sacred isolation from the 
rest of the world, and which, surely, therefore, should be a sweet and 
sheltered retreat of beauty and rest, where the machinery of life is as much as 
possible out of sight, /would ask, as the best solution of the problem of human vice 
and woe, that ever)' man and woman and child shall have such a home; and the 
world will only come near to getting this when, as far as money goes, every man can 
marry a wife whenever he can fmd one, because every woman can he a wife without 
being an added burden. 

" Co-operative Housekeeping" may or may not be a mere vision, but it must cer- 
tainly be preceded by and founded upon Co-operative Storekeeping ; and Co-opera- 
tive Storekeeping is neither theory nor experiment. It is a mighty, fixed, all-benefi- 
cent FACT, to succeed in which women need only follow the broad beaten track 
laid for them by hundreds of such stores in England. If I have no other mission 
in my generation, I have certainly this : — To entreat American women to believe 
that only by combining among themselves to save the retail profit of the middlemen 
who now prey upon the household, can they save that without which our half the 
race had better be blotted out — the family, as founded upon the ideal Conjugal 
Relation. Let each parish in the land but add to the religious and charitable organ- 
izations already carried on by its devoted women, the Co-operative Store, and the 
thing IS done !* 

As discussion is admitted after each paper, Mrs. Livermore took the floor for a 
few moments to tell the au<lience, in her charming, motherly way, what she knew 



♦The following Prospectus and Rules for a Co-opeiative Store, drawn from English and our 
Cambridge experiences, will be sure lo conquer a success if attempted in the spirit of faith, self- 
sacrifice, mutual concession and mutual upholding on the part o. the members and officers of 
the association. 

I. Raise a capital of $1,000 in two hundred shares of $5 each. 2. Allow no member to own 
less than one or more than five shares. 3. Do not start the store until all the two hundred shares 
arc paid up, and until at least thirty members have pledged it their family custom for one year. 
4. All transactions to be strictly for cash. 5. Sales to the members to be at the usual retail 
prices, and metal checks to be returned them for all sums spent at the store ; the checks to be 
added up at the end of the quarter and a margin of profit credited to the member in proportion 
to the amount expended. 6. Premises and fixtures to be as cheap and rent as low as possible 
until success is secured. 7. All services to be voluntary except bookkeeping and porterage 
until success is secured. 8. The store not to send for orders or to deliver goods. 9. The store 
to be open only twice a week at first. 10. The business to be managed by an Executive Com- 
mittee of not less than nine or more than thirteen, elected by the members, ii. The young girls 
of the association to be interested in helping the lady managers to do up supplies in convenient 

f)arcels for customers, as 25^, 5 and 10 pound packages of tea, sugar, etc., etc. 12. The mem- 
)ers to hold monthly, and the managers weekly business meetings, at which the treasurer shall 
always exhibit the state of the finances. 13. No expenditure to he mride by any officer of the 
association without a majority vote of the executive committee aulhorizing the same. 14. The 
monthly financial statement to be always copied and hung in the store for the inspection of 
members. 15. No profits to be paid to members who own less than five shares in the store. 16. 
Poor women who cannot afford to pay for one share to be allowed to buy at the store until their 
profits equal the value of one share; after which, they tt) be members on the same terms as the 
other members. 
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about the Grangers, and as a counterpoise to Mrs. Pierce's intimation that women 
are but a burden, related a few thrilhng incidents of labors which American women 
have performed. 
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Now AND then the world is convulsed by a violent revolution, which, for the time 
being, upturns everything, and brings with it, in addition to the good which it ac- 
complishes, a great irain of evil. But, for the most part, revolutions come gently 
and silently. We do not know that the thing is doing, until we are enabled to look 
back, and perceive that it is done. The process has been evolution, instead of revo- 
lution. So it has been with women's induction into literature. Through all the 
ages, exceptional women have been poets, historians and novelists. But if we look 
back only for thirty years, we will realize that it is only in our generation that women 
have o])taincd a recognized and a thoroughly respected position in literature. The 
term **blue stocking," applied to all women who used the pen, did not lose its sting 
until a very recent period. And it was more than hinted that such women not only 
had ink-blacked fingers, uncombed hair, and slip-shod feet, but that they must neces- 
sarily be neglectful of all recognized womanly duties. 

Thirty years ago there were two or three women editors in the world. To-day 
there are scores of them; while reporters and special correspondents of the same sex 
are like the daisies of the field for multitude. Thirty years ago there were a few 
indifferent novels produced by women in England ; scarcely one in this country. Mrs. 
Radcliffc and Mrs. Behn may be taken as types of the women novelists of a still re- 
moter generation. To-day the novelists in America and England can be told off, 
considering not only numbers, but excellence, a woman for a man, a woman for a 
man, through the whole li.st; while George Eliot, a man in name and a woman in 
nature, stands supreme over them all. 

The field of literature is conquered for women. There are no longer bars or 
obstructions of any sort in the way. A woman who has anything to say is privileged 
to say it; and if it is worth hearing the world will lend an attentive ear. 

Nevertlieless, there are numbers of women who verily think that they are pre- 
vented in some way by the disabilities of sex from winning wealth and renown in 
this field. They would have us believe that, because they are women, men delight 
to place obstacles in their way. Margaret Fuller never wrote truer words than these : 
" Man is not willingly ungenerous. He wants faith and love, because he is not yet 
himself an elevated being. He cries with sneering skepticism, 'Ciive us a sign!' 
But if the sign appears, his eyes glisten and he offers not merely approval, but 
homage." 

Women also tell us that because they are wives and mothers, they have neither 
time nor opportunity. What folly! Have not our best women writers been wives 
and mothers? And are not our men writers husbands and fathers? If they are 
not they should be, if they would gain the clearest, truest percepti<in of human affairs, 
so that they shall be (jualified to speak words of wisdom to the world. 
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I find it diflicult to say what I have to say, especially to women, since, as many 
know, I believe in the co-education of the sexes. What it is desirable for a man to 
learn, is equally desirable for a woman. That course of training for the develop- 
ment of mind and heart which is especially neces-)ary for a woman, will not come 
amiss for a man. There is a great deal of human nature in both men and women. 
Therefore, though I shall speak of only women to-day, if there is any man in my 
audience who can derive au.;ht of benefit from what I may say, he is welcome to it 
gratuitously. 

There is no reason why women should need teaching and training in these mitters 
more than men. .Still under our present social arrangements, contact with the world, 
and the discipline of public life, hnn:r these lessons to men earlier than to women, 
who in the retirement of iheir homes, have less opportunity to learn them. 

The saddest letters which an editor receives contain literary contributions from 
women who vainly hope to add a little to the comfort of poverty-stricken homes, by 
the use of the pen ; from broken-down women, especially teachers, who have been 
worsted in the battle of life, and who with health and strength fast failing, find it 
necessary to struggle against absolute v/ant, from widows with little children, and no 
dependance, — so they write, -but their pen; from girls, earnest and ambitious, trying 
to make a way for themselves in the world, and gain education and independence, 
and who see no way before them but through literature. 

A girl of sixteen who has never seen life beyond her own father's doorway, thinks 
herself perfectly capable of instructing the world. A woman of uncertain age, who 
wants to make a little money, sends a weak dilution of ideas she has gleaned from 
romances and fourth-rate books of sentiment. These people all think it rn easy 
matter to dash off an article now and then, and expect to receive fabulous prices for 
such articles, and are astounded, and feel persecuted when they are re'ected. 

First of all, it will be well to disabuse women in general of their erroneous ideas 
concerning a literary career. A woman must not expect to find any play when she 
adopts literature for a profession. A practical writer leads a life of Sona fide drudg- 
ery. She may, now and then, find her pet poems, or finely written stories or essays, 
accejited and paid for; but if she would make an actual living at the business, she 
must devote herself to it, just as she would to dress-making or dish -washing. Ama- 
teur writers only possess the inestimable privilege of waiting till they are inspired 
before they write. The professional writer must compel the inspiration, or write 
without it. A woman who writes for a living must hold herself in readiness to write 
at any time, and at all times. She must be ready to write upon any subject, and in 
any style. She must send a poem by return mail, if required, or write up a whole 
geographical division, without previous knowled.je of it, and with nothing but a 
guide-book and a dictionar)' of dates for references; and yet have her article inter- 
esting, and read as if unlimited information was withheld solely for want of space. 
If she be a reporter, she must be able to write upon the wing, and in the mid.st of 
crowds and confusion which would bewilder the intelligence of either the ordinary 
man or woman. If she be a correspondent, she must be at her pen, headache or no 
headache, when her more favored companions are resting from the fatigues of journey- 
ing or sight-seeing. She cannot afford to be either wearied or ill until after the in- 
evitable letter has been written and posted. 

A woman can find ample tune for domestic duties, and yet produce creditable and 
even voluminous works with her p»en. Hut she must be prepared to sacrifice much 
that most women prize. She must ignore many of the demands of society upon her; 
she will find little time for fancy sewing or fancy cooking — those thmgs dear to the 
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feminine heart. If she prizes these things more than a life devoted to the seclusion 
of literiture, she must renounce the latter. 

Next to be considered is the kind of training a woman needs. She must have had 
experience in life. Without it she will have nothing of any value to offer. We 
never learn from the experiences of others as we do from our own. Still less are we 
capable of teaching, our only preparation being at second-hand through the experi- 
ences of others. Therefore, until we shall have had a moral, emotional, or intel- 
lectual history, we can have little to say worth hearing. 

Next to knowledge of one's self is required knowledge of the world. Women 
who have had deep heart histories', but are totally ignorant of the life and the people 
around them, are capable of writing very tender and touching things; but their 
writings produce no effect, since they fail to comprehend the affairs of the world as 
they are, and consequently fail to know how to cope with evils, of the very existence 
of which they are sometimes ignorant. There are floods of this class of literature 
deluging the world; doing its little good, perhaps, to other women, who live in the 
same isolated, ignorant world; but doing more harm, since it not only narrows 
the perceptions of those who are affected by it, but gives a character to the whole of 
feminine literature. It is so essentially feminine — not womanly — that it is only 
lately that wise and intelligent women have been able to raise the standard of the 
writings of their sex. 

The Woman writer must have more knowletlge than that concerning her fellow- 
nien and women. She must be more or less informed on all the subjects of the 
day. She must remember that this is a wise world, and that it is ready to pitilessly 
ridicule any ignorance which she may unwittingly display. A woman who knows 
nothing of science, art, theology, political economy, history, social reform, politics, 
and all the rest of the important subjects which are monopolizing the thoughts of 
intelligent minds of the age, has no business to put her pen to paper ; since these 
subjects are brought down to such a degree of practicality that we can express no opin- 
ion on appareiitly the most indifferent topic that is not nearly related to some one of 
these. 

The woman fresh from the school-room, kitchen or nursery, who thinks herself 
capable of edifying the world by writing, without a previous experience equal in 
amount to that required to make a good loaf of bread, may feel utterly disheartened at 
hearing this. She has no time, she says, for this amount of preparation. W^ould she 
venture to practice medicine without the necessary amount of reading and study ? 
W^ould she dream of being allowed to turn lawyer, without a proper course of Black- 
stone and Coke ? A successful writer must be even a greater student than a lawyer or 
])hysician, since the knowledge of the two latter must be special, while that of the 
former is required to be general. 

The most common, and at the same time, the most unjustifiable cry is this, among 
women, that they have "no time" for anything — especially for self-improvement. 
Women — the vast majority of them — waste more time in one way or another, than 
would be required to redeem the reputation of the whole sex. I will not say one 
word now about that time spent in superfluous household duties; foolishly fashionable 
dress-making and dressing, unreasonable demands of society and all that. I will 
touch only on one point. 

Who read one-half, if not three-fourths, of the hundreds of thousands of sensational 
newspapers which are weekly published in this country — immense sheets of finely- 
printed matter, which must require noticeable time for their perusal? Women. Who 
flock to public libraries as soon as a flimsy, sensational English novel is republished 
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in this countr)', and make such demands for it that a large number of copies cannot 
supply their wants? Women. Who buy the editions of fourth-rate, wishy- 
washy stories that are constantly issued from the American press, the very reading of 
which vitiates the taste and the j)erceptions concernin-^ a correct literature? Women 
— at least two-thirds of them, women I Into how many homes throughout our coun- 
tr}* can we enter and not find such a newspaper or such a book ? But women tell 
u< that they have no time for Huxley, or Darwin, or Tyndall, or Herbert Spencer, 
or Agassiz, or Max Muller, or Froude, or Washington Irving, or Bancroft, or Gibbon; 
no care for Ruskin; no appreciation of George Eliot or Anthony Trollope; while 
they turn with undisguised disgust from theologians, ancient and modem, orthodox or 
heterodox. Alas! Women think they have no time for anything; but if they 
would devote the same time to solid, j^rofitable reading — which should enlarge their 
views of life, and give them grander ideas of Science, of Nature, and of Ciod — 
which they now give to the lightest literature, they might every one of them Ijecome 
at least comparatively wise. An hour a day — and there is scarcely a woman in the 
world who cannot, on an average, secure at least that much time to herself — or if there 
is, she had better institute a revolution in her own behalf — would in ten years, turn 
an ignorant woman int(j a wise one, provided the capacity for wisdom is there. 

If a woman has no taste for this kind of reading, that is quite another matter. Sho 
may let it alone ; but let her drop the pen also. She has no Imsiness to attempt to 
teach or enlighten the world. 

After this general training is begun — I do not say accomplished, since it is never 
accomplished till the career of the individual is ended — after this training is begun, 
there is still an especial apprenticeship to be served in literature. The pen is wilful 
and capricious, until it is subjected to long and careful training. A woman may 
know perfectly well what she wants to say, but be utterly incapable of saying it in a 
correct and jileasing manner. This knowledge of the use of words and phrases, 
which is almost literally mechanical in its character, is only acquired by long and 
constant practice in writing, accompanied by the most pains-taking self-criticism, 
until style and diction are all that they should be, and need be no longer a matter of 
constant thought. 

It takes years to accomplish this. If we inquire into the private histories of our 
best known writers, we will discover that most of them were accustomed to the early 
and constant use of the pen. This apprenticeship, which extends over years, must 
be literally without hope of reward, except that of the approval or admiration of par- 
tial friends. There is no trade or profession which requires so long practice before 
it becomes remunerative as that of literature. A man may be of service to his mas- 
ter, in any manual occupation, almost from the first; but the early, crude efforts of a 
man or woman in literature, are literally and absolutely valueless. And so they will 
continue to be for a long — a discouragingly long time. A woman would have time to 
learn any manual occupation twice, while she is preparing herself for a frequently 
doubtful and always precarious career in literature. I am speaking absolute truth ; 
and I wish every woman who has founded false hopes on her pen, might hear and 
heed me. There would be fewer disappointed women in the world in consequence. 

After all this is surmounted, comes the next difficulty. Has the woman anything 
to say? Has she any fresh, earnest thoughts of her own, that the world will care to 
hear? Or has she the happy faculty of absorbing, assimilating, condensing and pop- 
ularizing the abstract and abstruse thoughts of others? If she can say yes to either 
of these cjuestions, then God speed her. But if she finds herself falling back upon 
the books she has read for sentiments and ideas, and can only reproduce them 
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weakly ; if she hesitates to write of her own experiences ; and if she thinks it pre- 
ferable to write of events and localities about which she personally knows nothing, 
instead of her own familiar and homely surroundings, she has mistaken her vocation. 
Her intellectual training she will find a very satisfactory acquisition ; and the experi- 
ence with her pen will stand her in good stead in letter-writing and as secretary of 
village sewing-circles and literary societies ; but the world at large has no need of her. 
So let her obey St. Paul's injunction and keep silence in public. 

Ciranted that a woman possesses the intellectual culture, the practical experience 
with the pen, and the ideasj; now comes the last question: Does she feel an irre- 
pressible desire to write? Can fancied want of time prevent her? Do difficulties of 
anv sort hinder her? Can discouragements daunt her? If so, the crown of author- 
ship was never destined to rest upon her brow. If she is inclined to fritter away her 
time in trifles, let her fritter it away — her vocation is not writing. If she is not 
actuated by a powerful, overwhelming impulse to write — an impulse which will not 
be denied, and which causes her thoughts to rest upon her like unendurable burdens, 
which can only be shaken olT by the aid of the pen — and which compels her to com- 
mit them to paper in spite of every obstacle — she has not the strength of character, 
and the fervor of inspiration, which indicate that writing is her especial, undoubted 
vocation. 

The little, feeble stream, which Hows intermittently — now a thread of silver, now 
its bed entirely dry — may be dammed, and only a muddy pool, stagnant and without 
power, is the result. But the ever-flowing river becomes a mighty flood, and forces 
its way through, and breaks down every barrier, and flows in a resistless torrent, in 
the path that God has ordained for it. The writer 7t'/7/ write and musi write. 
Denial, obstacles, difficulties, hindrances, only develop more strongly the power 
which has accumulated behind them. 

These are the men and women to whom the angel says "Write;" and when they 
ha.e written, the world will gladly read what they have to say. 
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BY MARY D. HICKS. 



A CENTrRY ago, the country's struggle was for life. Having won independence, 
she maintained her existence by constant exertion. Beginning with nothing, she has 
grown to be wealthy and powerful. Busy much of her life in combat with foes with- 
out and foes within, fighting the battles of the Revolution, those of 1812, and of Mex- 
ico, assailing ignorance l)y her public schools, opposing abolitionism to slaver)', meet- 
ing secession with rifle and cannon, gaining victory over time and space by wonder- 
ful inventions, she has waxed strong. In the full flush of health and strength, she 
stands now at the beginning of a new century. The countries of the world have 
this year sent their Centennial greeting. Side by side with them she displays the 
riches of her products and almost vaingloriously points to the wealth of her soil, the 
abundance of her crops, the wonders of her machinery, the active intelligence of her 
people. 

All these she boasts; but, through the hundred years just past, true to the puri 
tanic influences of early life, which considered aspiration after beauty as idolatry 
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the heart, and which zealously and carefully removed from the public gaze all 
temptation to such sinful indulgence, and whose virtues, though so manifest were 
yet so austere, she has hardly looked toward that Art and Art-culture which so 
beautifies and glorifies other countries. The people, not entirely unmindful of the 
soothing and ennobling influence of beauty of form and color, have, it is true, gath- 
ered around them some worthy examples of architecture, sculpture and painting; 
some such examples have been produced among us. On the other hand, no more 
severe criticism can be made on the taste of the American people than the character 
of the exhibits made at the Centennial Exhibition by one or two countries, who have 
retained at home their best works of art and sent to us only such showy and sensa- 
tional things in decorative art, painting and sculpture as the mass of Americans love 
to buy. 

But, within the last twenty years, there has certainly been growing a sense of our 
weakness in arsthetic culture; and, in the last five years, this has rapidly increased, 
so that simultaneous and similar action has been taken in various places without in- 
tercommunication. To one who has given attention to it, the movement is wonder- 
ful, as if one great thought was stirring the minds of the people, as if some powerful 
influence was working through the land. It is not only here and there, but every- 
where through the country that the desire for art-education arises. The spirit of the 
age demands it. 

How shall this demand be met ? To whom shall art-education be given, and for 
what purposes ? 

I reply : In its elements let it be given to every child. The elements of art are as 
necessary, as practical, and as practicable as the elements of language or of science. 
Art is a language, and, in its wisest practice, science is necessary. 

I would have drawing a regular school exercise, not as an amusement but as a 
study, a study in which the powers of perception and conception are cultivated, in 
which analysis is called for, the judgment strengthened and wisely developed, the cre- 
ative faculty recognized, and a love for the beautiful fostered and nourished. It 
should also be a study looking to eminently practical results, and so taught that those 
boys and girls who enter on mechanical pursuits should be better fitted for their work, 
that they should by it have attamed a skill of hand and an accuracy of eye which 
should enable them, when they leave school for work, to pass rapidly over the edge 
of apprenticeship, and take not only the place of a workman but that of a skilled 
workman. 

I would like to emphasize particularly the recognition of the creative faculty in 
this study. In our educational systems the power to produce, innate in a child, is 
almost lost sight of. The greater part, if not all, of school time is spent in teaching 
pupils to comprehend what has been produced by others, and their minds become 
simply receptive and lose their creative force. 

To a child nothing is more delightful than to make something. The charm of 
mud pies lies in this, that something has been made. Kindergartners furnish every 
opportunity for the exercise of this faculty, giving to the children ways and means of 
creating, from the beginning of their education. The creative power is developed 
remarkably by drawing, and many who have watched its workings, have been sur- 
]irised to discover a faculty whose existence had not been thought of, — the faculty to 
design. A teacher looking in wonder at a great number of designs, some of them 
really beautiful, which had been produced by her pupils, said to me, " I have been 
teaching a long time, and know children pretty well, but I never dreamed that they 
could do this." 
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This creative faculty is permitted to lie dormani in the minds of most children, 
very little attempt being made to develop it. Moreover the culture attendant on the 
study of drawing, is sufficient argument for its use. In this busy, rough-and-tumble 
go-ahead age, the race is for money, leading us sometimes to think that the only end 
of our schools is to enable the pupils to go out in the world and make money, and to 
forget the deeper uses of education and culture. Could we have the elements of art- 
education given to pupils through school life, we should meet in some degree both 
sides of the case, haVing provided practical knowledge and skill which would com- 
mand good wages, and, at the same time, education, cultivation and refinement. 

This is not a Utopian scheme, for it is carried out successfully in several cities of 
the country, notably in Boston. 

There should also be ample provision for advanced instruction in art, by means of 
which those who are especially fitted for artistic pursuits might be trained. This 
word "training" may sound harsh to some who have a fancy that an artist is gifted 
with inspiration, which enables him to produce works of art without study and with- 
out labor, that, by some mysterious gift vouchsafed to genius only, a drawing is 
made, the colors chosen, the canvas covered, and that art is profaned if training and 
study and labor are mentioned in connection with it. 

But the truth lies here ; Art is most exacting. She requires the most ardent seek- 
ing, the most devoted study, and a hand })erfeclly under control. She requires thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles which underlie all good art-work, and scorns the 
sentimental and crude productions of persons with some natural aptitude but no train 
ing. As there is no royal road to learning, so there, is none to art, and only those 
who are willing to labor earnestly can tread the path. 

We need, then, art schools, where the work shall be based upon principle and not 
on sentiment, and where the influences shall be in favor of persevering and steadfast 
labor, and not of aimless dilettanteism. This will not seem severe to any genuine art- 
students, for they will realize that the delight in the labor and the consciousness of 
mastery obtained, will make it an enjoyment. If we look back through the history 
of art we find that those who have made themselves names have been unwearying 
students. Raphael and Michael Angelo, those two greatest of artists, have left us 
unmistakable evidences of this. The drawings of Raphael show how he built up, 
as it were, his figures. In many of his drawings the figure is first a skeletcm, then 
clothed with flesh, and finally draped. The life of Michael Angelo is so well known 
that it is not necessary to dwell on his faithful, untiring and laborious study. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, another great master, was an earnest inquirer into the principles of 
art, and Albert Durer, the father of (ierman art, reduced his work to science as far 
as lay in his power. These did not fear the materialization of art by the exposition 
of fixed laws concerning it, but they felt the need of a solid and enduring foundation 
on which to raise their beautiful superstructure. Art schools are not numerous in this 
country, and there is need for one in every State — a university of art, so to speak, 
which should be broad in its foundation and scope ; which should furnish instruction 
in industrial and decorative art, in drawing, painting, architecture and sculpture ; 
which should ])rovide lectures on the history and development of art ; which should 
train teachers for the charge of art education in various parts of the state, and which 
.should stand at the head of a system of art instruction, which should einl)race ele- 
mentary work in our primary and secondary schools, more advanced work in special 
art schools, and the highest work in the art university. 
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I have said that there is need for these schools in every state. Still farther, they 
should be provided by the state. Massachusetts, as usual foremost in a good work, 
has already established a Normal Art School, and has a state director of art educa- 
tion. New York and California require elementary instruction in drawing to be 
jj;iven in their public schools; other states will follow. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the training of those who are actual workers in art, 
and who may become artists in their special field. We need an appreciative public 
for these artists, and in America the appreciative public does nbti include the masses. 
It is thought by some that a picture or a statue, appeahng as it does directly to the 
eye, must compel recognition, if worthy, and will at once be appreciated by all. But 
let such consider that the eye is susceptible of cultivation to a wonderful extent. To 
the child, broad masses of color are the most pleasing; later, an idea of form is 
gained, and a picture tells its story, but a circus poster is much more alluring than a 
Meyer von Bremen or a Frere. After a few years, the taste becomes somewhat ele- 
vated, and those chromos which are held out by shrewd business men as inducements 
to all sorts of purchases, from gastronomic to literary, are received as most beautiful. 
As the mind grows and expands, the power of receiving impressions through the eye 
is greatly increased and refined, and the youth begins to take a keen delight in har- 
monies of color and subtleties of light and shade. A picture which would once have 
been to him an unmeaning, mottled surface now reveals to him something of the ar- 
tist's thought, and elevates him to its plane. And so he progresses until he may be 
ready at last to enter into the very arcana of art, to rejoice in Raphael, to ascend 
to the Olympian heights of the sculpture of the Greeks. I have .spoken here of the 
progress from childhood to manhood of one who has been fortunate in his opportuni- 
ties for culture. 

The great mass of our people, however, though of mature yeirs, is in its art child- 
hood, and the greater majority have not passed the circus-poster state, while a multi- 
tude have advanced only to advertising chromos. There are many art purchasers 
who select according to the frames, and there are many who esteem themselves as 
connoisseurs, who line their walls with pictures in which bad drawing and crude 
coloring vie with each other. 

For all these, public exhibitions, loan collections and art museums must be the 
educators. A recent lively writer on the French says, " The wide dissemination of 
art feeling has a refining tendency on the manners of all classes. Beautiful squares 
and parks, with walks and shady forests, fountains and lakes, are open to all. The 
eyes of the people are made familiar with architectural beauty as exhibited in the 
boulevards, bridges and public edifices of the great city. The magnificent art gal- 
leries are free to all who wish to see them, and the working-people visit them fre- 
quently, especially cm Sundays and fete-days, when they are kept open for their 
benefit. The round of Pierre's and Justine's recreation on these holidays usually be- . 
gins with a visit to the Louvre, the I^uxembourg, or the Exposition, before they are 
off on their sylvan junketings, and the habit of being brought face to face with art 
has an influence on their lives. Thus the man in blouse is often familiar with the 
pictures of French masters. In the houses of the poor, there are no vapid keepsake 
heads in glowing colors, but copies of pictures exhibiting more or less merit. The 
deep red and blue Daniel in the lion's den, and the doll-faced Mary Ann, surrounded 
with an inch of bright mahogany, are not seen on their walls. The square, loud- 
ticking and loud-slriking clock in red wood, and the plaster-of-paris cat or rabbit, 
painted in unnatural hues, have no places on their mantels. In humble cafes are 
found pictures which would be considered fit to hang in some of the best restaurants 
of I^ndon and New York. 
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Associations for the study and promotion of art do a most important work. Tiio 
s.irring appeals for the formation of such societies, made by Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Doggett, of the Women's Congress in Syracuse, last year, were not without their 
fruit. A most flourishing society, called the Portfolio Club, was the direct result in 
Syracuse. Its members, twenty-five in number, all young ladies, and nearly all 
workers in art, met weekly to listen to essays, readings, conversations and discus- 
sions on art, and provided an occasional evening entertainment for invited guests, at 
which the exercises were similar to those of the afternoon meetings, and at which a 
collection of the work of the members in drawing and painting, of photographs illus- 
trating their subject, and such paintings by native and loreign artists as could be 
gathered, was displayed. 

We have there also the Aesthetic Society, whose membership is formed from stu- 
dents at Syracuse University, and the Social Art Club. The latter has a membership 
of forty ladies, who, during the past winter, took the old masters as their study. The 
members of this club were not many of them workers in art, but stud'ints of art hi^.- 
tor}'. Their meetings for readings, essays and discussions, were in the afternoon 
mainly, and were illustrated by photographs, heliotypes and engravin<.^s of the v/orks 
of the artists under consideration. These pictures were arranged to form an exhibi- 
tion for the evening, when the friends of the members were invited, and the exer- 
cises were social. C^ne lecture was given to the club on Michael Angelo. At the 
close of the season, the heliotypes purchased by the club were framed and hung in a 
room granted by the Board of Education, and will serve as a beginning for a public 
Art gallery. 

I speak of the Art societies of Syracuse, because I have personal knowledge of 
them, but I am aware that the same spirit is moving in many of the larger cities. I 
very much hope that my example may be followed, and that others will tell of other 
Art societies, and the manner of conducting them. 

The encouragement to work for the promotion of art-study and art-culture is very 
great. The public mind is ready. We gain some idea of the interest felt in the mat- 
ter from the prominence and frequency of articles on art subjects in our weeklies and 
periodicals. Looking over the recent magazine^, we find ** Art applied to Life" by 
Charles Myllis Elliott in the Galaxy, a series of articles by Clarence Cook in Scrih- 
ner. ** The Centennial seen throu^^h the Artist's Eye" by Donald Ci. Mitchell in 
Scribnery &c. Harpers' publications have had their art articles for a long time ; for 
example, the series on Household Art in the Z^^zs^/- ; those on Decorative Art and 
Modern Houses in the Alonthly. 

We have three magazines devoted partially or wholly to art; "The American 
Builder," "The American Architect," " The Art Journal-" All these must be in 
answer to the public demand. 

Again, art takes its place among the themes for discussion in large and influential 
gatherings. The presentation of the topic "The True Place of Art in Christianity" 
by Samuel Osgood and C. C. Perkins at the Episcopal Church Congress to convene 
in Boston on November 12, is a noteworthy example of this. 

The materials for art study are constantly multiplying, and by the heliotype pro- 
cess illustrations are brought within the reach of all. The Centennial Exhibition 
will of necessity give impetus to art study and add to art culture. And those who 
cannot come and see for themselves will not fail to learn of the wonderful exhibits, 
in household and decorative art especially, and long to know more. Thus the 
ground is prepared for all efforts which may be made to promote aesthetic culture. 

In conclusion let me repeat the question asked at the outset. 
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To whom shall art education be given and for what jmrposes ? 

/Vrj/. It should be given to all children and youth, for its diciplinary, educational 
and })ractical value, as well as for its refining and elevating influences. 

Second. It should be given to those who have special fitness or desire for the par- 
suit of art, thit they may worthily express the highest and best thought of the age. 

77iini. It should be given to the people that they may heartily appreciate and en- 
courage all art work, that tlioy miy discover in it a new and lasting enjoyment, that 
their lives maylx? lifted by its contemplation and study. 

And finally the signs of th6 times encourage it and the spirit of the age demands it 
If we feel the impulses of this spirit, let us follow them. As women, we find special 
encouragement to do so in Emerson's Essay on " Fate." He says : 

" The men who come on the stage at one period are all found to be related to each 
other. Certain ideas are in the air. We are all impressionable, for we are made of 
them ; all impressionable, but some more than others, and these first express them. 
This explains the curious contemporaneousness of inventions and discoveries. The 
truth is in the air and the most impressionable brain will announce it first, but all 
will announce it a few minutes later. So women, as most susceptible, are the best 
index of the coming hour." 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney followed in a few brief remarks emphasizing the import- 
ance of thorough training in the elements of drawing as preparation either for plastic 
art or for industrial work. 



HOMES FOR UNMARRIED WOMEN. 



BY MISS E. D. SEWALL. 



From the autobiography of Harriet Martineau, published after her death, in the 
Daily Neivs^ I make the following extract : 

" She felt that she could not be hap])y, or in the best way useful, if the declining 
years of her life were spent in lodgings in the morning and drawing-rooms in the 
evening. A (juiet home of her own, and some few dependent on her for their do- 
mestic welfare, she believed to be essential to every true woman's peace of mind; 
and she chose her plan of life accordingly." 

There are few hearts in this assembly in which the chord struck by these words 
does not vibrate ; and yet, how often those women who seek a thorough culture, and 
wider opportunities for their sex, are accused of undermining the very foundations of 
home, and thereby imperilling the dearest interests of society. * * * Most of 
us, while desiring some variety of occupation and occasicmal change of scene, agree 
with Phoebe I^yncheon, and '* would like a house and a moderate garden-spot of 



one's own." 



The young girl in her father's house looks forward to a home into which love will 
one day lead her and crown her cjueen. Perhaps her bright vision is realized; per- 
haps youth passes, and she remains in the home of her childhood to soothe the de- 
clining years of those who watched over her infancy. Brothers move away, or make 
homes for themselves, but age creeps on, and death closes her eyes under the old 
roof tree still. 
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More often the home is broken up. Life with its myriad scourges of sorrow, be- 
reavement, and changing fortune, not always as cruel as they seem, drives daughters 
as well as sons into the world to make their own way. So common is this experi- 
ence that one cannot but marvel that parents do not equip their daughters by thor- 
ough education and industrial training for the unequal struggle in which it may, any 
day, be their lot to engage ? 

Others there are, earnest, active natures, who do not wait to be driven forth, but 
impelled by some inward necessity, leave the homes in whicli Ihey have grown up, 
and step in among the world's workers. 

AVhere shall the many single women who from one cause and another have avo- 
cations outside of the household, tind homes ? .Society will say, give up your un- 
womanly idea of independence, and remain in the family of some relative or friend, 
or get married. 

Undoubtedly, the perfect home, the ideal, if you will, is reared by one man and 
woman, united because for each there is no other than the chosen one. In that 
home the flame of love never expires; for it is kindled from above, and its light is 
seen beyond the dwelling. There is mutual service and a daily growth for parents 
and children, under the Divine tuition, in this noblest of schools. Earth has no 
fairer picture ; its archetype is in the life beyond. 

There are many women, an increasing number, it is said, who do not marry; there 
are some who having crossed the threshold of married life, are forced to turn back 
and meet the world single-handed. They have the same desire for a home, the 
same need of it, as their sisters, and I believe that not a few of them can make 
homes for themselves, in which they may be increasingly happy and useful, only, 
like Harriet Martineau, they must choose their plan of life accordingly, and must 
keep their purpose ever in view. 

How many are simply living along from day to day, working for present bodily 
need, making no detinite provision for the future. Others have some object in view, 
from time to time reserving for it all that can be spared from their earnings ; but few- 
are laying up money for a home with the wise forethought which most men exhibit, 
and which is expected of them. 

I do not forget the large number who are working for others, supporting relatives, 
or educating brothers and sisters, and who can not save anything, if they would. 
And it may seem almost cruel irony to urge those whose meagre wages do not allow 
them to put by anything, to labor for an end apparently unattainable. But so great 
is the power of concentrated, steady purpose, that it accomplishes even the impossi- 
ble, and when one seriously undertakes to do anything, it is wonderful how many 
little helps there are, all along the way. The sacrifice of present pleasure to future 
good is a condition of success. Small savings, month by month, wisely invested, 
will grow larger, until they suffice to procure a home suited to the means, and meet- 
ing the needs, of its owner. It may be very small and plainly furnished, and may 
lack many things in which its mistress takes pleasure, but it is her oiun, and she wil,l 

be far happier than in lodgings, or amid the publicity of boarding-house life. 
■«• -K- * -?:- * -jS- * * * -X- * * * * 

But a solitary life will have few chijrms for her, unless she differs from most 
women. Some etymologists find in the word home the idea of coming together, of a 
common dwelling place ; and one or more associated with her or dependent on her 
for their domestic welfare are needed for perfect contentment. There is a rich store 
of mother-love in many a nature which has never known maternity, and if her means 

i 
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permit such an one to take into her heart and home one of " Christ's little ones," 
left to perish for want of just such love and care, who can estimate the good accom- 
plished, or the tide of blessing which may flow in upon her later years ! I have heard 
of a physician who has taken into her home one child after another, choosing, not 
the fair and winning, but the diseased, unsightly and repulsive, restoring them to 
health, and training them to honor and usefulness. 

Friends inspired with a common purpose, or having sufficient similarity of tastes 
and mutual affection, may unite their resources and make their home together when 
it would be difficult for either to do it alone. As Miss Muloch has said: "To see 
two women whom Providence has denied nearer ties, by a wise substitution, making 
the best of fate, loving, sustaining and comforting one another, with a tenderness often 
closer than that of sisters, because it has all the novelty of election which belongs to 
the conjugal tie itself — this, I say, is an honorable and lovely state." 

An article in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1875, entitled "Two Girls who 
Tried Farming," is a most pertinent illustration of my theme. So natural, so sensi- 
ble, so helpful an experience must be a real one. But if ideal, it is possible. There 
are women who have beaten out a path for themselves, winning homes by their own 
exertions, and making the way easier for all who come after. Instances will occur 
to you. Would that th6re were more of them ! 

I may mention Mrs. M., who, cruelly deceived in the character of the man she had 
married, left him after the birth of a son. Her father wanted to take her home, but 
she preferred to make a home for herself. Leaving the child with her sisters, she 
went out dress-making, and as soon as she had earned a little money she opened, on 
a very small scale, a ladies' furnishing store. Her venture prospered, and before 
long she was independent, and gave employment to a number of seamstresses. Her 
son received a good business education ; a niece, also, was taken into her family and 
educated at her expense. One day Mrs. M. was called to the death-bed of a woman 
who begged her to take her little daughter, and bring her up as her own. She could 
not refuse the prayer, and took the little girl home, who now lives, a happy mother 
herself, to bless and revere the memory of her benefactor. Mrs. M. was a woman 
of good sense, force of character, and unusual business capacity. If such results are 
possible, without previous training, what may we not expect from women who have 
greater advantages ? 

One of the most delightful homes I have ever seen is that of a woman who, with 
.steady purpose, has made her own way by faithful work. After years of successful 
practice in her profession, she decided to make her permanent residence in another 
part of the Union. Thither she wenl, accompanied only by a young woman who to 
serve her, was willing to leave friends and relatives and a mother in " the old coun- 
try" farther away than ever. She bought a house, and together they have made it a 
home. It is always bright with sunshine and flowers, and exquisite decorations, in 
which not wealth, but "the beauty sense," finds varied expression; nor are books 
and pictures wanting. Strangers are never weary of admiring her rooms; and to the 
friends whom she delights to welcome, they are a constant joy and refreshment. 
Well-ordered are all the details of domestic life; the thorough housekeeper does not 
neglect to provide for home comfort, amid her professional cares, and her garden is 
one of her dearest interests. The vexed problem of " Mistress and Maid" hks found 
its solution here. On the one side, absolute devotion to the interests of her beloved 
employer inspire the faithful girl, who always thinks of herself last. On the other, 
there is careful consideration, sympathy, affection, and a constant desire to make the 
place of service in every sense a home. Admired, respected and beloved as this 
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lady is, a friend said of her, "What a work she is doing for women simply by living 
here and being what she is, and letting people see that a woman's happiness and 
usefulness is not inseparably connected with her dependence on some man!" 

But that is a small part of the good every such woman effects, if her heart be alive 
to human needs and quickened by divine love. She who has struggled until inde- 
pendent in her own home, may well make it beautiful with all that art and culture 
and nature give into her hands; and enjoy it with a glad heart, but she will never 
seek : 

" to rear a pleasure house 



Wherein at ease for aye to dwell," 

" Communing with herself; all these arc mine, 
And let the world have peace or wars, 

9 '1^ * ^ 9 9 

1 IS one to me. 

Rather will it be to her a place where she may gather .strength to cope wisely and 
lovingly with the evils under which humanity groans, — a place where all who enter 
may gather strength and cheer, and be quickened to nobler living. 

The value of such homes to those who make them is beyond all price; their value 
to society and the state must also be taken into account. They are pledges of sta- 
bility, of intelligence, of good citizenship, of all that preserves the health of the body 
politic. 

But we are sometimes told that such a life is unnatural, because it fails to meet 
" the essentials of woman's being, which are to be supported by and minister to man." 
It is indeed to be expected that when women see that they can earn for themselves a 
subsistence, and dwell in homes of their own, honored by all, they will not "marry" 
merely " for a home," as the phrase often is. Is that the high and holy import of 
marriage, or is it " the love of wedded .souls?" 

The ministry of service is binding on us by our common humanity. He who seeks 
to advance his own interests must, as a rule, in some way meet the necessities of 
others. This law knows no limitation of sex. It was to the twelve who contended 
among themselves for the pre-eminence, that the meek and lowly Master said, 
" Whosoever will be chief among you, shall be your minister." W^oman has not 
been slow to devote herself to many blessed ministries for His sake. We believe 
that in a home, even if it be a solitary one, leading a self-reliant, earnest life, she is 
in the best position to minister to others, unless she chooses .some special form of 
service which requires the surrender of all home ties. 

The essentials of Woman's being — who shall dare to say what they are but W^oman 
herself, when divested of frivolity and all low aims, she rises to some worthy concep- 
tion of "the power of an endless life," and listens reverently for her call. lier 
call! "Though it tarry, wait for it; it will surely come." 

Through the ever-shifting web of circumstance, through other lives whose paths 
cross her own, opportunity — messenger of the Most High — challenges the soul. In 
her resi>onse her own needs are revealed to her, needs which can only be fully 
met in "CJod, who is our Home." 



I nn I 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN'S ERA. 



BY AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 




Through all the years of the past, Woman, by imperceptible degrees, has come to 
apprehend the tardiness and imperfection of human progress, the inadequacy of pur- 
pose and method, in all departments of civilization, to meet human needs or to fitly 
develop human capabilities. She did not go on a voyage of discovery for this fact. 
In every phase of her limited ])ut intense experience, it became obvious. Whatever 
her avocation or duty, it pressed upon her notice. Looking out from her nursery 
windows upon the world, the wife and mother observed the gladness and beauty of all 
natural things, the response Jlnd harmonious balance of earth, sea and sky, and, turn- 
ing inward, noted her own isolation, her disposses.sion of elasticity and health, and, 
more than all, the unbalanced temperaments of her children ; and their consequent 
imperfections and deformities. And however strong her purpose to repair her little 
realm, or develop her children into anything like symmetry, mentally or physically, 
she found herself ignorant of causes, inefficient in method, often unable to define her 
thought even to herself, much less to give it that directness and simplicity of expres- 
sion that is most effective with the child, and is the result of experience and culture. 
Thus, through the opportunities and exigencies of motherhood. Woman became con- 
scious of her great need of mental discipline and development, — her want of a 
higher and more universal culture. 

Again, turning to her religious life, Woman received with tender scrutiny the por- 
traiture of Jesus, as ela])orated by the intellect and imagination of Man; yet, observing 
that the Magdalens of society paused not nor turned aside to find the feet of the Just 
One, she inferred an absence of some element in the orator's eloquence, an incom- 
pleteness of moral force and method that should attract and unitize humanity. Thus, 
that she might vitalize and supplement the religious elements of an intellectual age, 
the spiritual forces of her being have been awakened to the necessity of expression, 
and she conscientiously invests herself with the orator's responsibilities. 

And yet again — shut into the narrow limits of her love-life, the great political 
world appeared to Woman like some chaotic mystery which she spontaneously 
avoided ; a never ending inharmony of contending forces. But when she came to 
fully comprehend that this political Sinai established the regulations of her own little 
world; that its commandments could change her love-land into an absolute monarchy I 
that its edicts of war and conquest, compelling the sacrifice of her idols, left her ever 
more desolate; then there arose within her an imperative desire to acquire a know- 
ledge and use of these mysterious forces that were so powerful to subjugate or serve, 
in order that she might avert the evil, and establish the right. 

These social, religious and political needs coming slowly into Woman's apprehen- 
sion, planted a chronic discontent in her heart and brain, arousing her from all the 
apathy of the past, awakening her to a consciousness of her capabilities and uses, 
filling her spirit with an earnest enthusiasm to discover the imperfections of civiliza- 
tion, and to work wisely and well for their repair. As a means to this end, the 
Woman's Congress has ])een inaugurated. I api)rehend that the primary object of 
this Association is to ascertain how we may best accept all present opportunities of 
influence and action, and fill them with utility and blessing. 

The most important and remarkable fact of the present century is this awakening 
of Woman to the necessity of her active co-operation in human affairs. Vivified by 
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rilal pressure of universal Progresii, ihe arises from the trance of agei, to find her 
■ow horizon of libeity ntwl responsibility slowly widening as she aHvancet. In 
this unprecedented domain of human history, my sisters, we stan<l to-day, intent to 
prove to a iloufitinj; civilization how liberty may be a blessing, and responsibility i 
delitrht. For we clearly np])reheiid that the value and lieauly of Freetlom dcpetid 
wholly upon i(-i uses; nn:[ I am certain th.it the purpose lying nearest the heart of 
every woman present, is lo ascetlaio how our openin-; opportunities msy best subserve 

To wisely assist in the advance of civilization, we should have something of a 
philosophical comprehension of the laws of universal jirogres^; while a just estimate 
of the quality and importance of our work can niily be obtained thrtmgh a knewledge 
of the history of cnlture. When the Woman of the Nineteenth Century fully com- 
prehends the [ihilosophy of her preseot awakening, and its relation lo human destiny, 
she will confront with serenity the incoinplcleness of thinsp, and mould them with 
the artistic potency of a GihL 

That she has but recently come into a recognition of all this, is the simple proof 
that the n.Tture anti c|iialily of her work were not required in the immature processes 
of civilization ; that only as the gctat scheme of nil existence advances to higher and 
liner phases of Ciimplotenesa and unity, does the Womsn-OiWarc become the needed 
and fitting participant in all departments of ihoujjht and action. In the primitive 
stages of progress the great mystery but roughly outlines the picture of human destiny; 
but, age after age, eon after eon, it K™"ps, retouches, and fills in the plan, till arriv- 
ing at tho higher and more refining ])rocesses of human ailvancement. Woman pas.ses 
in at the eleventh hour to perfect and synthesize the work. Let her not distrust her 
capabilities for the exigency, since all the cycles of human experience have moulded 
her to fitness for this occasion. Kor it is the largely recejitive nature that is eminently 
fitted to take up the products of an analytic age and reveal their synthetic v.ilues; 
eminently adapted to prove that the specialties of science, while largely increasing 
the stock of human knonledge, conlributc very linle lo human welfare, til! made to 
serve the constructive genius of Art in all departments of society. 

No words can justly [wrlray the wonderful auspices under which Woman passes 
into her heritage of freedom and action. Civilization heralds her advance by exqui- 
site minntia; in all Ihe aflairs of life; and what hand but hers is delicate and exact 
enough to utilize the m.iterials of a microscopic age? What brain but her own is 
sufficiently versatile and apprehensive lo determine the metliods )>y which the present 
complexities of society may contribute to the simplicity of a grand unity ? 

Wonderful also are the eotempoiories of thought and principle th.it attend her 
awakening, and wait on her advance. It is a time of paradox, revealing Ihe great- 
ness of litlle things, the infinite value of trifles. To-day it is not a mere dew-drop 
that freshens the heart of the rose, hut a peopled sphere, with its own laws of life 
and evolution. The pl.iiit lireathes, palpitates, devours. r.n<l the simplest form of 
orginic life presents valid claims to a kinship with human nature. So, with lender 
reverence. Woman follows (he feet of Science, fiUitig ail the channels of human 
thought with the vilSl influence of her appreciation and enlhasinsm, and warming 
the heart of Humanity to a recognition of its consanguinity with all phases of 

Into the religious atmosphere, year by year has crept Ihe light of purer and noliler 
sentiments, spiritualising the understanding, refining the ptrce])tioii, until religion no 
longer hesitates lo make pulilic demand for Woman's assist.mce, s<J that the batlereil 
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walls of intolerance and superstition may fully j^ive way under the permeatinj^ influ- 
ences of her love, devotion and humility, and the magnetic power of her eloquence 
and purity. Tims the austerities of theology are melting into the ecjuality of ethics, 
and human fraternity is made possible. 

In the s )cial wv)rld also, the auspices of welcome to Women's influence are unmis- 
takable. The crushing and disintegrating spirit of individualism and the selfi.shnes.s 
of competi!i.'>n, i)egin to react upon themselves with destructive certainty, and the 
social instinct has become adventurous for the ** Hetter Way." Nor does its search 
prove fruitle«^s. Co-operative inrlustry, community of interest, homes enlarged and 
developed to the opportunity of integral education, households, where division and 
sejuration are not in order, nor idiots and paupers a necessity, — all these lie on the 
Delectable Hills before us, toward which the social nature is slowly making way. 
And, with a grace that had well nigh become obsolete, Man petitions the Woman- 
s.ml to make this promised kingdom available to Humanity, to render it valid and 
permanent with the methodizing (jualities of her artistic genius, to fill it with an at- 
mosphere of reverence, tenderness and devoti<m, which shall balance the excessive 
intellectuality of the age, win humin nature to its normal p)ise, and prove the i>o.ssi- 
ble perfectibility of the race. 

Commensurate with these movements of progress has been the development of the 
science of government, the e^tablishment of just relations between nations, and the 
alliance of all j)eoples in special purposes for universal good. A new God prevails 
in the political arena. Nameless, Imt divine, it espouses the interest of neither race, 
sex, nor nation; but in the larger name of the Human it advances, establishing step 
by step its unmistakable supremacy. It smiles encouraging welcome to Woman's 
proffered assistance, for it divines her purpose. It augurs that ignorance, crime, 
prostitution and intemperance will gradually yield before the quality of her influ- 
ence, and the exercise of her ju>t prerogatives. 

-\s a special result of our position as spectators (;f the great movements of progress, 
we observe that in every transition phase of past civilization, in the fusion of nation 
with nation, and in all the reactionary moods of advancement, something of excel- 
lence has been dropped out and left by the way. As gleaner, to restore these lost 
graces to mankind, we stand in our field of labor. Permit me, then, to direct your 
attenti.jn to the one excellence which Woman should first reclaim to the race, and I 
would suggest others which might now be fittingly introduced for the first time into 
human histor)'. In my judgment, the lesson of all lessons that wc should first extri- 
cate from the debris of the past, a lesson wrought out and contributed to human ex- 
perience s.) many years ago, by the Egean Sea, is the purity and integrity of health. 
Wan victims of its loss, let the world of women unite in a practical enunciation of 
this gosj)el — the integrity of health. Each, according to the measure of her convic- 
ticm, fulfilling it in her own life, thus securing it as her children's richest inheritance, 
and her most needed gift to posterity. Let us deepen the significance of Scripural 
injunction, and, before the judgment seat of a future humanity, present a more credi- 
table account of the " deeds done in the body." We need but to visit the Annex of 
the Centennial Art building profoundly to realize our great transgressions in this 
matter. All that marble perfection is such an eternal rebuke to the livmg deformity 
which passes before it, that the heart saddens and sickens to repentance as we gaze, 
and before those white shrines we pledge our individual efforts to bring back this 
grace of form and feature to the race. 
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To secure such a result we shall necessarily clifTer in method, yet, if we are ear- 
nest and united in pupose, it will gradually necessitate, throuj/hout the higher grades 
of society, a return to simpler and purer habits of lite. And we shall carry up into 
that simplicity all the fineness of quality which complexity and detail have thus far 
evolved. In the words of Pericles, in his picture of Athenian institutions, we will 
" combine elegance of taste with simplicity of life, and pursue knowledge without 
bein;;; enervated." What a needless burden will then drop from the weary shoulders 
of modem life ! Let us refresh ourselves with a sigh of deep content over the mere 
contemplation of such a state ; for not only will it secure a normal condition of body 
and mind, but grace and beauty will no longer be alien to the race. Motherhood 
will be Woman's crowning joy, her life's purest enthusiasm and most perfect ex- 
pression. 

* * * It is all in our own hands ; for method, habit and organization com- 
mence with the household; if the home-life is not at present graciously moulded by 
the wife and mother, this is in most instances to be attributed to her own short-com- 
ings ; to a lack of stamina, or of faith in herself. Now no power can give this faith 
tons; we must evolve it for ourselves. The professional revivalists say " only be- 
lieve." Let us pass this word down our ranks and note how the weak shall be made 
strong. 

Another truth, which is but faintly realized by our civilization, and which woman 
is pre-eminently fitted to emphasize, is the fact that only moral purity is able to per- 
ceive the divinity of things. To see the gods, we must become their peers. * * * 

And yet another duly, which especially demands our attention, is the development 
of a ju.st perception of the rights of children and of the aged. A recognition of the 
existence of these rights has crept into the understanding of the age, but they remain 
for the most part undefined. It is for Woman to determine their quality, and quicken 
public sentiment to this acceptance. 

It is now generally conceded that Woman is largely the moral teacher of the race ; 
that, by the sacred office of motherhood, she becomes the primary instructor of ethics. 
But she has consulted Man's text-book of morals, imparting its lessons, age after age, 
generation after generation. Yet in this period of her awakening, she discovers that 
Man's ethical standards are in great need of revision ; in short, that woman herself 
should now largely determine the standard and method of moral education for the 
race. This work she will perform, for the most jjart, through all womanly methods* 
in the home-life and through all the gracious spheres of her loves and friend- 
ships. She will thus fertilize the roots of social life with the genius of an unselfish 
spirituality. 

This mere glance at the outline of the work that is before us convinces us that to 
accomplish it successfully we should become students. Not in the college acceptation 
of the word, but students of human nature — of its past and present phases. Vet how, 
with all the present claims of home and social life upon us, are we to obtain the 
leisure for the study, observation and reflection that shall (qualify us for this work ? 
I have answered this in a former portion of my remarks. An independent and con- 
scientious return to simple methods of home-life, must open the way to the fulfillment 
of all our opportunities. That duty discharged, the others fall naturally into line. 
Expenditure which contributes neither to aesthetic culture, comfort, utility nor conve- 
nience, should be made odious. Wastefulness and extravagance should be ranked 
as vulgarities. Then, and not till then, shall we have strong as well as willing 
hearts for this work. 
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There should be no lack of courage. All reforms that commence at the root-^ of 
civilization, that relate primarily to the home-life, are as naturally in the hands of 
Woman as is her own existence. Let her enter upon them with a quiet, self-reliance 
that knows no failure. In shori, if women arc united among themselves in their ef- 
forts for human weal, tb.e crowd of obstacles will give way before them, as did the 
angr}' multitude of Judea before the serene countenance of ihe sinless One. 

To this era of Woman's awakemng let us bring, my sisters, a loyalty and devotion 
that shall make our v/ork nothing less than a religion — the religion of Humanit)'. 
And if the service to which we seem best adapted is not before us, let us take up the 
duty that lies nearest at hand, and discharge it with fidelity. So, through patient 
persistence and faith in the Woruan-nature as a perfecting element in human pro- 
gress, we may assist in developing a civilization, that shall merit eternal survival. 



REMARKS BY LUCRETIA MOTT. 



The venerable and beloved Lucretici Mott, whose presence is a benediction, was 
warmly greeted, and from the rich storehouse of her reminiscences traced the growth 
of W'oman's education for the past thirty years. She referred in terms of affectionate 
regard and esteem to Lucy Stone and Elizabeth Cady vStanton and the other pioneer 
workers in the cause of Woman's emancipation and enfranchisement. 

After alluding to the excellent speeches on the various duties and enjoyments of 
life, she said there seemed little need of any added words. The opening address 
of the president, recommending scientific study, seconded by the first speaker, was 
especially interesting, and brought to mind the appeal to woman thirty years ago, by 
Ciatharine Beecher : — "Woman has never wakened to her highest destinies and holiest 
hopes. The time is coming when educated females will not be satisfied with the 
present objects of their low ambition. When a woman now leaves the immediate 
business of her own education, how often, how generally do we find her sinking 
down into almost useless inactivity. To enjoy the social circle, to accomplish a little 
reading, a little domestic duty, to while away her hours in self-indulgence, or to en- 
joy the pleasures of domestic life, — these are the highest objects at which many a 
woman of elevated mind and accomplished education aims. ^^ " * But when 
the cultivation and development of the immortal mind shall be presented to woman, 
as her especial and delightful duty, and that, too, whatever be her relations in life ; 
when by example and experience, she shall have learned her power over the intellect 
and the affections "^ "^ - then we shall not find her * •'■ * satisfied to pass 
lightly away the bright hours of her maturity and youth * * -J^^ seeking the light 
device to embroider on muslin and lace, but * * * with the delighted glow of 
benevolence, seeking for immortal minds whereon she may fasten durable and holy 
impressions that shall never be effaced or wear away." 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER IN SCHOOLS; 

Or, What Sti.all Wk, thk People, do to be Saved? 



Abstract from ^^IVomaii's yournaV^ of a Paper 



BY ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 



As CHARACTER makes the individunl, and as individuals make the State, therefore 
the State should endeavor to rai.se the character of its individuals to the highest ])os- 
sible standard. Although character is largely the result of indirect influences, there 
is in this field an immense working ground left for direct human effort. In consider- 
incT character there are, iirst^ the part which comes ])y inheritance ; second^ the part 
which comes from immediate pre-natal influences, and, thirds the part which comes 
from education. The moulding and modifying of character can be most effectively 
done at the period when character is in its formative stage. In view of all the 
thoughtless, careless, foolish, forceless, ignorant, inkidicious parents, and especially 
of the depraved and vicious ones, it is evident that home training cannot be wholly 
depended upon for this work, which should, therefore, be sup})lemented by other en- 
deavors. The State, in its Normal and other schools, possesses the means of assist- 
ing in this supplementary work. An intellectual education alone is not sufficient. 
The "statistics of crime" mislead on this point, inasmuch as they do not include the 
wrong-doing which is committed inside the law, and which, by making sin respecta- 
ble, does more to lower the moral tone of society than the more startling kinds which 
make it infamous. Heart-culture, equally with brain-culture, should be considered a 
legitimate part of the teacher's work, and a part for which they should receive a .spe- 
cial preparation. It cannot be satisfactorily accomplished by moral maxims, or direct 
moral in.struction. Suggestions were made as to methods, and Fenelon, Fellenbefg 
and others were cited as examples of educators who have been successful in this 
direction. Our present sv.stem of education is one-sided, and does not truly educate. 
The State is spending two hundred million dollars a year in the puni.shment of crime ; 
in education, one hundred million. The Power which claims the right of punishing, 
should assume the duty of directing. Prevention is better than cure. The State 
should be urged to bring its educational forces to bear upon character, by giving its 
teachers the 'ust-named special preparation, no matter at what money cost. It should 
be urged to do this, not only in the name of common-sense and of justice, but as a 
measure of public economy, a measure which will diminish pauperism and crime, 
and, to sum up the whole, as .something which we, the People, must do to be 
saved. This is a work which lies behind all reforms, all reformatory institutions, 
and all charities. 



WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN. 



BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 



During the long and tumultuous period that followed the decline of the Roman 
Empire, two spirits, the inward and the outward spirits of humanity, seemed through- 
out Europe, to struggle for mastery ; and in that struggle — itself a manifestation of 
the intense, newly awakened vitality of the Middle Ages — these spirits, approaching 
each other more nearly, perceived that they had many traits in common, that their 
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combat was only a misunderstanding, that they were brothers ; and, finally, embnc- 
ing, they became united. 

We all know that Art, while the highest possible result to which human imagina- 
tion, emotion, and intellect can attain, is also, in its various forms, an exalted and 
idealized reflection of every passing epoch of human progress; thus, the sensuous, 
serene, and in one sense nobly natural life of the Oeeks, found its truthful illustration in 
the master-pieces of antique sculpture and architecture ; thus the art of painting reached, 
during the picturesque epochs of the Middle Ages and the renaissance, to an aston- 
ishing height of excellence; but to express in all its depth, richness, fullness, torture 
and ecstasy, this lately awakened, inward force, this spiritual result of the union of 
the old naturalistic heathenism and the young supernatural faith, — this new life, whose 
first heart-beat thrilled the world at that supreme moment, when, beside the haunted 
shores, and over the classic waters of the /Kgean Sea, a voice was heard to murmur, 
" Great Pan is dead I" — to embody this, another art was needed ; then, from the bosom 
of Christianity, arose the modern art of Music. 

Ample evidence remains to us of the tone-system of the Cireeks, and several authen- 
tic fragments of their music exist; from all this we find that their instrumental music 
never advanced beyond the merest rudiments, and that their singing was only a height- 
ening of the effect of their beautiful language, by means of rhj-thmical cadences, 
rhetorical pauses, and varied intonation. On account of the extreme respect and 
admiration which the (Jreek poets and philosophers express for music, many modern 
writers, insufficiently acquaiited with the subject, have supposed that Greek music 
must have reached a very high state of perfection ; I regard such expressions of admir- 
ation only as proofs of the intellectual discernment of those gifted men, who were 
able to appreciate the high value, and still higher possibilities of music, even in its 
rough root, as it existed among them. What would not these poets and philosophers 
have written of music, could they have known it as it now is? As it was, however, 
Plato said, — that no man could be virtuous, whose life was not in harmony with music; 
Pythagoras thought that music stood so far above the senses that only a lofty intellect 
was able to judge of it; Chiron said that music should be placed above morals or 
medicine, as an element of culture; Aristoxenes advised that music should always 
be introduced at feasts, because its inherent symmetry and order restrained mind and 
body from excess ; Archytas, Plutarch and others agreed that the power of music 
extends to every part of nature, that it regulates all motion, and even rules the course 
of the spheres. 

And yet in spite of the great encomiums of great men, the music of those days 
gave scarcely even an idea of the sublimity to which it has arrived in our days. 
Music, as we understand it, scarcely had an existence prior to the establishment 
of Christianity ; its feeble germ, nursed in the rocks and caves where the early 
Christians found refuge, fanned by the sighs, and watered by the tears of the perse- 
cuted, developed into existence as the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, then spread, 
through storm and transition, into the life of the people, as the troubadour, minstrel, 
war, folk-song and dance music, until it became, under its present splendid and 
varied forms of artistic song, and instrumental composition, what it now is — the reign- 
ing art of to-day, the most consummate flower of modern civilization, intellectual cul- 
ture and artistic refinement. 

Music, though in one sense a mathematical abstraction, and based on exact sci- 
ence like other arts, is wholly original and self-existent. It is not reproductive and 
imitative, as are the j^lastic arts to a certain extent; its object is higher than that of 
mere reflection ; it aims at expressing those emotions and aspirations, which are 
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awakened in thinking and feeling humanity by the passions and events of life and 
time, or by the contemplation and comprehension of the order, proportion, unity, 
variety, power, terror, beauty, symmetry, profundity and immensity of the universe. 
It is the most transcendental of all arts, for it is a purely metaphysical outward man- 
ifestation of the inward soul ; it is the most complex of all arts, for at once it is 
vague, definite, and infinitely precise; it is the most ideal of all arts, for it is the 
beautiful result of unshaken faith in progress towards perfection, and is itself almost 
a religion, in its purity and sublimity. In the evanescent, intangible form of music, 
from small materials yet vast possibilities, the human heart and mind have gradually 
evoked a language, a science, an art, compared with whose simple means and im- 
mense results, the miraculous creations of the fabulous magicians of antiquity would 
appear cold, pale, aimless and meaningless. 

I shall now endeavor to sketch the share of woman — which art history has until 
now neglected to point out, fully and separately — in this gradual, historical develop- 
ment of music to the point of pre-eminence where we find it in our own day. 
Woman's voice certainly united in the chants and hymns that echoed through the 
caves and deserts to which the early Christians fled in order to celebrate their wor- 
ship; though afterwards, in the Sixteenth Century, she was cast out as an official 
musician from the prosperous church, we know that in the early, persecuted church, 
she bore her part as singer as well as martyr ; whether she had any share in the 
composition of those early chants in which she practically united, is doubtful, and 
will forever remain unknown. In the middle ages, woman was the universal mar- 
tyr ; forgot by others, she forgot herself. It was not until the end of the Fourteenth 
Century, that women began to be anything more than the toys of the higher, the 
beasts of burden among the lower classes. The few historical clues we possess, lead us 
most unwillingly to the conclusion that the first timid steps of woman within the 
portals of the art of music, were rather trammelled, than encouraged and assisted; and 
if any trace of woman as a musician remains from the era of mediaeval sorcery, 
witch-burning, and the slow overcoming of popular superstition by means of philos- 
ophy and natural science, it is to be found in the folk-songs, those beautiful memo- 
rials of individual and national life, composed and written by anonymous singers and 
poets among the people. It is almost impossible to believe that women traversed 
that long period of persecution, struggle, despair,, hope and aspiration, without giv- 
ing voice to their emotions ; and as national and i)easant folk-songs are traditionally 
said to have been nearly always composed by the i)ersons who first sang them, and 
as women have always been their most zealous performers, it is only fair to suppose 
that they have also had something to do with their composition as well as with their 
poetry. It would be unnatural to think that the beautiful lullabies and cradle songs, 
of which hundreds exist, in different languages and nationalities, were composed by 
martial barons, rough serving-men, or rougher peasants, and not by their wives or 
daughters; we know that in Beam, in Ireland, in the Basque provinces, and else- 
where, women have always been preferred as the vocal eulogists of the departed, 
in funeral songs ; nor could the sibyllic utterances of Druid priestesses, the terrible 
incantations and magic songs of the early sorceresses, have been invented by others 

than themselves. 

**-::• -:t 7t ******** * 

Mrs. Ritter proceeded to show that for the preservati(m and collection of Spanish, 
Irish, English, French and Alpine songs, we are indebted largely to women, gave 
suggestive hints of the style of Hindoo, Greek and Arabic music, and referred to the 
poetic delicacy of feeling evinced toward women in th^ songs of these nations. 
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liy a singular contradiction, thouj^li the clmrch forl)afIe women, throughout mcdi- 
rL'v;il times, anil by actual prohibition in the Sixteenth Century, to take any active 
musical j)art in its services, — as I liave alrea<ly mentioned, — a feminine saint, Saint 
Cecilia, was adojHed as patroness of music, and especially of church music. ^ ^ ^ 
If we search still further back in what I may term the primeval epoch of musical 
art, we fmd the (ireek poetess Sappho to have been credited as the inventress of the 
so-called mixolydian mode in music, and also of a (then) new musical instrument, 
the pectis or majjadis. And Miriam, the j)ropheless, who went out dancing and 
sinjrinu;, the tim!)rel in her hand, who can say that her song of triumph was f/oi her 
own composition ? 

Hut to advance to the early days of modern music, banished from active musical 
participation in the church service, woman's practical career as a public artiste only 
began with the invention of the opera, alx>ut A. D. l6cx). It was not until her su- 
periority as an actress and singer hail been un<leniably and triumphantly established 
on the stage, that she reconcpiered her musical share i7i the religious service. And 
what great distinction in such a position woman has W(m for herself during the past 
two hundred years I Volumes have been written on those opera singers, many of 
whose very names, as they echo through the pages of history, -are in themselves ro- 
mance and poetry, recalling as they do, the gifts, charms, accomplishments, charities, 

virtues, errors, adventures, and caprices of their ]M)ssessors. 

* * ^f * ■}«■ 4:- ^t -K- -x- * •;;- * * * 

Hricf sketches were given of Vittoria Archilei at the Court of Florence in i6cx), 
of Faustina Hordoni and Regina Mingotti, of Madame Mara, the favorite singer of 
Frederick the Great; of Caterina (iabrielli, the jnipil of Metastasio; of Madime 
C'atalani, of Mrs. P,illingt(m, of Agnes Schebcst, of Mrs. Siieridan, of Miss Stephens. 
and references were made to many more recent artistes; the rich-voiced Mrs. Wood, 
the fascinating Malibran, the impassioned Madame Devrient — of whom it has been 
said that "she never sang an inferior song in public during her whole life" — the 
charming Sontag and Patti, the intellectual Madame Lind, the exquisite Madame 
Nilsson. 

Hut the lady regretted that while these famous songstresses were capable of so 
grandly interpreting the works of composers, we cannot j)oint to composers of music 
among women to match such stars in the literar)' world as Mrs. Hrowning, Ileloise, 
Mrs. Lewes, Mrs. Si<ldons, Madame Sand, Rosa Honheur, Aspasia, Miss Cushman, 
Madame de Stael, Miss Bronte, Dora d'lstria, Miss 'rhomj)Son, the nun Roswitha, 
Fdrnan Caballero, and all the rest. The list of feminine composers is a brief one, 
and most of its members are now living. *■»«■** 

Hut women have only lately realized the depth and strength of the science of 
music, and what long years of severe mental discipline and scientific training arc 
necessary in order to master the art of composition. This is not much to the dis- 
honor of their courage and patience, indeed, for a comparatively small number of 
musical students amimg (he other sex in America are willing to devote themselves to 

such self sacrificing study. 

-:fr ^t 4f «- ^;- * * ^c- 4t * •«• ■!!• * ^* 

The writer commended musical comp )sition to women as a rich and comparatively 
uncultivated field wherein talent, not sex, commands the highest price. 

One of the finest recommcndatif)ns of music to our sex, as an art worthy of universal 
cultivation, is that it not only j)enetrates to the mind of the hearer, but to the heart also, 
thus widening and enlivening the faculties, and rendering them better prepared, by 
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iiyin})alhy, to re::civc humane and elevated impressions. For what is all culluic, 
even the highest, save a means to an end ? And what is that end, if not the vivify- 
ing and humanizing of the heart, even more than the purifying and strengthening of 
the intellect ? Music jwxssesses a lofty ethical significance ; the very heart of human- 
ity beats in its rhythm ; the heart speaks to heart far more completely and efficaciously 
than brain to hrain. Music, tf)o, bases itself on the social sentiment of mankind ; it 
is the nnnihilator of egotism, the most complete expositor of the life of mankind in 
unison, the art whose high mission it is to express the nol)lesl, warmest, most gener- 
ous of human feelings, religion, love and patriotism; the art of order, unity, har- 
mony; the art that is destined t) become, in the far-distant, slowly-advancing era of 
general civilization, eijuality and brotherhood, the universal language of humanity. 

NoTK. — The above paper is printed in full in pamphlet form. Limited spnce pre- 
vents more copious extracts. — Prii. Com. 
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BY (;i:OR(;iANNE E. WATSON. 



TllK education of women is a cjuestion which has attracted increasing attention 
for the past fifty yenrs. Within a few years it has received a new impulse from the 
establishment of colleges for women, and the oj^ening to them of colleges and uni- 
versities originally established only for men. This modern interest in the subject 
Ixjgan in the movement which resulted in establishing what may be termed the aca- 
demic or seminary system of education for women. This system remains in general, 
the one for those who receive the grade of education ])o])ularly the higheht, — and it 
is the defects of this system which I j^ropose to consider. T'hese defects mny be 
classed as those of method, of curriculum, and of conditions; though nor originating 
in the same source, they are closely connected, reciprocal in their action, and co-op- 
erate to produce the same general result. 

The defect of method ctmsists in making the mcnK.ry the almost exclusive agent 
in the process of educati(jn, involving negatively the absence of investigation and 
criticism, and the neglect to impart j^rinciples as well as facts. T'his meth(xl origi- 
nated in the simple extension of the method of the Dame Schools of an earlier gen- 
eration to a more extended list of studies. So long as women were taught only a 
little reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and history, the memory was the sole 
agent of the mind. When to the former the natural sciences and modern languages 
were added, they were taught in the same way, because the system was mostly in the 
hands of women who knew of no other method. ***** 

The original defects in the curriculum of academic study were due to the popular 
notion, advanced by Locke, I think, to the dignity of a psychologic principle, that 
though women were capable of education, their intellectual ccmstitution was so essen- 
tially different from that of men that a special course of study must be prv)vided for 
them. Their reasoning powers were assumed to be deficient, so much so, that it was 
not thought worth while to introduce them to mathematical and philosophical studies. 
The aim was to make them well-informed and refined ; this it was proposed to effect 
by the culture of the memory and tlic imagination. If any view more radical was 
held, it was held by so small a minority that they had no perce])tible inHuence. The 
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j^ciuTnl viow still linds at least oiuMlisiiii^uishtMl advocate in Mr. Kuskin, whothinlu 
that a woman needs lo know ** lanj^uaj^o or science only so far as may enable herio 
synipathi/c in her hushand's pleasures, and in those of Ins l)cst friencls.*' * ♦ * 

The introduction of nr.uheniaiical and philosophical studies represents a very dis- 
tinct sia^je in the growth ol the academic system. 'Phis step was due to the ide.i »f 
their v.due as disciplinary studies. It was perceived ih.U women, if they did lUM 
reas«»n <juite so well as men, possessed, at h^isi, an elementary reason, and that con- 
seiiuenily, mathematics, mental philosophy, loj^ic and Hutler's Analoj»y, mi^ht develop 
the i»ower to a not undesirable dej^ree. The study of mathematics roMultod in the 
somewhat startlinj^ discovery that f^irls had «pjite as much taste for tliem as boys, and 
that in powers of aefpusition, and in the solutiim of the problems of the ehiNK«ri)om, 
could become their successful competitors. This briefly represents the fornmtion, and 
the character of the academic course of study nt present. 

'I'o e\hil)it the defective method of this system, it will be usefid tosh«)W the details 
of its workini» in a subject to which it has been most thorou;^hly ai\d, in a sense, 
successfully apjjlied, and where the results of the method can conscipiently be nn»sl 
re;\dily seen. None of Ihe academic stutlies will better answer our purpose in this 
respect than history. 

The student of history was thoroughly drdled in an ejatome of the history of each 
of the nntions or periods whi«h her time allowe«l, or the andiition of her teieher 
couhl sujrj^cst; that of the student's native comilry beini; pi iced lirst on the list. To 
c«)nvert the pupil for tlie lime bein^ into a cond)ined epitome and chronoloj^ical table, 
and exhibit her at a p\d)lie examination as a prodi^^y of industry on her own part, and 
a prodijLjy of skill on the p:irl of her teachers, was the acme of success. Such a pupil 
was a shiniti;.j example of whut could be done by Ji j^irl if she were oidy educated. 
The |)upil prodigy wlien she was •' linished," however, forgot her chronology, and 
her ^ene:do)^ical tables of «Mnperors and kinj^s as fast as she could, and not knowinj^ 
th:n there was anything; else in history except battles an<l sieves, of the cxusch of 
which she knew nothinj^', the life of the past was a sealed book to her, and her men 
tal c«)ndition answered to Prof. .Seeley's ddinition of "uncivilized."* After leaving; 
school it nuf;ht happen, that if her training had been lhorou;;hly pri^^^ish, she read 
Rollins' Ancient History as a duty which an educated woman owed to herself, but it 
was without pleasure or profit, and mij;ht morally be classed with tlie duties impose<l 
« n themselves by relij^ious ascetics. Her historical education had left her ignorant 
• )1 the nature «»f institutions, «»f (heir effect upon the people, of the struij^jles which 
have bi'cn made for truth, liberty and freedom of thouj^ht. * ^ * Ijjnorant of 
the truths of history, her feelin^js are easily interested and her ima^jinntion da/./led 
by the sentimental school «if history and hisl«>ric fiction, (tainin^her knowled|^e of 
f<'udalism from the pMj^es of .Scott, unaware that the feudal system involvetl many of 
of the most cruel wron^^'s of slavery. i|;norant that the salt-tax <leprived thousands of 
peasants of s alt for their food, though the salt product of Trance would sufVice for tlie 
supply of a larj^e part of ICur«)pe; her syinj)athy in the I'Vench Kevolulion is <m the 
side of the noh/t'ssi'. WonuMi are someiinjcs severely <!ensured for such historical 
misjudjrnients, which ouj^ht justly be charj^'ed to their wrouj^; education. >fr * * 
A method which thus fails to ad<lress the imajjinntion or the reason, will natnrally 
brinj; the study so treated into ne;;lcct, whii-h is increased by the per<:eplion that the 
study is barren of results, a true utility beinj^the oidy basis for securely maintainin ; 
.1 stu<ly in favor. Historic study is at present at a discount in our academic schools; 
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ir M wrrr tiiH'li- rlrilivj', lii^liMV v*«»'il'l •.« in i-ly In .lu'lird :it ;i|l, 'I h«' »-x{iiniiiatioM 

ill' i:»tn(li(|nl<'ii itnui t)|i"->r til h( Mil- Im M<liiii-%-.i(in lo mn (-ollr^rr**, is ;i (nir trst of tlic 

VontUliiMi of the tttitily, ( )ii til) Mil)|('t I will liit* iivrra^i* '.tiitidiii^ of npplicants Ih* 

fttttttd 111 low, irniliy fiiillii^ rhiin-ly t«» -.ali .fy iIm* iiio«|rral<' slaixlar*! Mwjuirrd. Tliis 

l*» Init'i tiul ntily nf fni(M{.;ti m ^M-tiiTat lii'.l'iiv, Ixil ol AiiK-iicaii history, A few years 

(t^tia ill •i(i|Mt< }|lll|(||i'(|-<, r-Hailiinrfl hy tin* wiilri, floili all paits nf the Uliltrd Stairs. 

n ('ifttt^l'lfrnltlc pci <<'ht. wnc tiiialilr to aip.wn- aituiatrjv sik li f|iicstii)ii'. a--, " (iivc 

itn iicriMiiit of AtiloM't. ticasoii r*" "What (uiin nl |MiV('rntiirnt did tlic L'tiitcd 

StdtrH iidn]il (iM hfCMtiiinit iiidi'|i(-ndi-iit /" It will be -.rrii that the tiu'inoi iter nuMhod 

tin*i loni lltr otdy iiii'Ml it f'viT had, that nl lhi»iuiij»h dull, whl< h at Irast srrnrcd a 

IrlitlMirdfy knowJrdjM' nf tin* hare fait-.. Tin' saiiu' |;itl, hnwcvrr, who will use i-vrry 

itirntiM |o cttrtipp the study iltidci the 1 UMfiil incthnd. taii;',ht with any rc;^iid tn tin- 

triU* rtid of hi^toiy, wdl drvchip an intrrrst rvrti in lessons on the < 'nn'-titiitinn and 

C iiivrrtinit'itt, I tnt'kt I '.hall lie |i;i|-dnned fnr the evliiil tn whit li I have illustrated 

ittU tttdijei-ti ill enii'-.ideiatinii nf the iinpnltalll tehillnii il h:r. tn nUl pnlitieal system. 

Tlir" *nl»j'ef«» of n cjespnli-.ni may l»«' salelv left in i;MHii.in('<* nl hi.tniy, sn far nstheii 

|Mililieiil dtltir'i ail' eniH 'tned they have mily In nliey, l»ut the lo-u the '>tate the 

tiitit'r iinpottaiit is it that it'. eiti/en-. -hnuld understand the orison and the priiu iples 

iif llir in*«litutinns uniler whieh ihey live, that they may inle]Ii>>enlly perrnrin their 

ihlfloH fis (Ill/ens. 4» * M 

*V\\v ftrmtenin;.; elleit nf ineie ineinnii/jn^; wiis further illuslrate«l hy it'^ applieilinii 
In pliilnnnphir study. What in(t<'.r.e«l pnwc-r nl reasnnin^j will a j^lrl have Tnun 
riitnmlttili^ the lirst pnsslMe analysis nl Muller's Analnj;y ti» ineinniy, or imm heiu".', 
rtlili' In j^lvi' nil Mliriil^MiuMit of I hiNen'-i ( 'haptei «>n the Mcnililul i' None, s ;« )fr 
Philnsiiphle htudv shnuhl In' the lu'ld nl flee iiiijuiiv and diseussinn. ■■ *• '• ^ 

I'rai tit'ally t'nnsid<'ie«|, psyehnlnj'v and ethies mav » laiin In Ik* the inn'-i impnrtant 
lUvh'lons of inrlaphysie-.. l*-«Vi hnln^jv at least nu'.dit tn he as well unclei'stnnd hy 
tllnne wti'» have lIuM'ailv irainin.i nl ehihlren as phv'.in|n|;v ; they are the eninple 
nu'iils ol viwh nllirr, lull pnpulailv tin* nne Is hut litlh* und(M-.tniMl. and tlu' nther, it 
Wouhl Ih* artiest tn say, imt iinilei-tnnd at all. 

Thr suhjret nf elhie-., hnih speeul.ilive ami pia«tieal, deserxes, fnr vari«»iis reasons, 
innre allentinn than has \et heen y\\v\\ ii. The aveia".e nmiality, the avera^je ethi 
I'rtt "itanitanl is nnt paitinilaily elevat« d ; in nuler tn elevate' them permanently, the 
«'h«inj^i' inu'«t he the ie*aill nl ele:iiev tjinral pc'iei'ptmn, dexelnped hy a hi'tler moral 
lulrltl)»rmr. H H h 

Those who have insiiuete«l j.mi1-. loan the meivanlde ela«.'. ol nui ;;ieal eities. lind 
ihom alieiidy imhued \>ith the ethies ol the soeiet\ in whieh ihey li\e. They have 
Iritrtii'il thr piaetieal eode ol Wall Slieet. " I )o vour he^t tojiel the hest of your 
nrljihtuH." If in '.o doim-j you should injure him. that i*. his allair. Ni>thin^ is 
\vinn|.» r\«'rpl loi^du^; hi-, note, 01 -.lealin^i hi-, honds. 

\ shall inrntion hut one suIm«hi \Nhieh is still j»enerall\ otnitied loan the eoutse (»l 
rt»*adoinlr shl»lv. Tolitioal l-'eonomv ha-, not heen made pari of the insuuelion v\' 
xvonuMi, indi'od thou^jh ol the jMeatest piaetieal impoitatioe. n is litniliMl to eollej^iale 
iuMl'Urlion even loi men, women no less than men, need an aeipninlani'e with its 
pvlnolplrs. With a laijte ehr.s ot «'\pen«l«tures wotnen have, l»v «»ur soeial usa};e, 
nuuh moiv lo tlo than u»rn. Women are larjudy « nnsun»eis ol imome, not pro 
(luoorHi iho iMUptovment of servant «. the pmehase ol \\\\\\\ and elothiuj*. the use ol 
iho work of ihe artisan in household ilecoiation ami \itensils. air mosiK »inder ihoir 
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control. Their action must therefore have a marked effect on the demand and sup- 
ply in these departments, and by the interlinking; of production, aM that is bought 
pnd sold will be sensibly affected. Is it not important then thnt they should have 
some knowledire of the laws of supply and demand, of value, of waees, and the ele- 
nientr.rv principles of finance; if these last do not belong to the province of the un- 
kn<nva1)le ? The iunorance of educated women was fairly represented by a lady of de- 
cided literary culture, who hearing the general complaint of the scarcity of money, said 
naivelv, '* Well. John, if there is not money enough in the countrv, why don't they 
mnke some more?" Those who have made the experiment of teaching this science 
to women, usincr the method of discussion and investigation, have found them com- 
])etent to grasp and apply its principles. 

The most obvious among the conditional defects of academic education, is the in- 
sufficient time given to the full course of study. Even though the number of studies 
were less, and the time given by the student wholly uninterrupted, there would be 
wisdom in extending the period of stu'lv. If jjirls are allowed to study at sixteen 
the subjects undertaken by boys in the Tunior and Senior vear at CoHepe, we cannot 
expect that the result will be equivalent culture. No doubt one reason for the reten- 
tion of text -book work in our schools for women may be found in this, the immatu- 
rity of mind in the student compels its use. In general, it would be found advan- 
tageous to put the age of academic graduation two years later; at present the average 
age is not over sixteen years. To the premature close of the school-life we must 
add the loss, now very common, of a part of this limited time, because the young girl 
is permitted and encouraged to enter general society before she leaves school During 
the last year or two of her school course it is a constant injury to her own progress, 
and often a hindrance to a whole class. 

Another evil, quite as hurt'"ul though not so obvious, is the disproportionate atten- 
tion given to studies intended not for culture, but for social display. Music and 
French have been the popular subjects of this kind of study. 

I will ])lace last in the conditional defects the one which seems to me to be of most 
vital importance, and which so underlies all the education of women, that it may 
almost be said to account for every defect in our educational system. 

Truth is taught merely on the ground of an authority, — that which is really the 
highest aim in respect to truth, namely its investigation, is set aside as dangerous. 
Women have not been taught to think, but taught to think as they are taught. They 
are unfitted by their training, and therefore, to a great extent, unable to form an 
opinion upon a question on its own merits, where authority, custom or usage is in- 
volved, — their whole education having tended to enforce and strengthen these. A 
free intellectual life cannot be maintained under bondage to authority; its despotism 
destroys such life, and its only legitimate supremacy is in a system of education in- 
tended to make material for the control of priests and demagogues. There are several 
questions now in agitation ; for example, the secularization of our public schools, and 
the taxation of church property, upon which, it is not too much to say, that the great 
majority of women are not only incompetent to fonn an opinion from ignorance of 
the facts, but they would inevitably be influenced to vote in the negative on them by 
the skilful use of sentimental and semi-religious rhetoric. 

I will venture, in conclusion, to urge some considerations which, it seems to me, 
enforce the need of remedying the defects of our Academic instruction, which must 
continue to be the system under which the greater part of our women will be educated. 
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It bowing to these defects, especially of method and conditions, that our popular 

cdwatkMi is so I^arren of results. We arc surjmsed that with all our education we 

nave no higher tone of society, — that women are so frivolous in their aims, — that 

Ibqrinake the claim to social distinction rest on the possession of wealth, and its ac- 

^cswries, dress, jewels and e(|uipage; that their intellectual life asks only the sensaticm 

"wcl, alternated with study of dress and watering-place gossij), with which they fill 

what a distin<(uished speaker* <mce described as the *♦ lumher-room and empty attic 

^'afcshionable woman's part, which she calls her mind." We wonder at the increase 

^porely mercenary marriages, at hearinj^ our younj; girls measure the good fortune 

of their companions who marry by the wealth of the husband W(m. Our education 

"'St fault; it is a mass of words, with no living power, intellectual or moral. 

"te evil merits consideration from the influence of women m the formation of 
Public opinion, — which is a force as efticient and pervading as the ]iressure of the at- 
''^here, and like it, one of which we are unconscit)Us, until we attemj^t to over- 
^^cit, or until we see it brought into action; then it may c(mibine with passio:i, to 
*^fate as powerfully against truth as against error. If we would have the opinion 
^*ie many true and rational, we must instruct the one so as to secure the formation 
opinion intellectually and sincerely, — for all sound opinion is the fruit of knowl- 
€re, and with these is bound up the worth of all j)ractical action. 
ITle in.ibility of women to appreciate the need and the nature of political and 
- ^al reform is a hindrance to reform in every country that engages in it; that this 
ability is the result of historic and philosophic ignorance and of subservience to 
^Xthority, is not hard to demonstrate. 

Ruffini has depicted its evils, and its malign influence in the politics of Italy, when 

e was struggling for freedom and unity. The English Liberals, it is said, when 

ot in power, prefer to send unmnrried men to the House of Commons, as there is 

ot the same opportunity for social influence by the government that there would be 

^f the member had a wife who might receive cards to the receptions of thd lady of 

ihe Prime Minister. In the Spanish Revolution of 1868, when the government i)ro- 

posed to establish liberty of worship, the largest petition against it was one signed 

by women.f It is not to be doubted that these women acted simply at the suggestion 

of a Jesuit priesthood. 

The final consideration, in relation to the evils in our prssent system of education, 
arises from its relation, not to the place and influence at present accorded to women, 
which is in a great measure indirect, but to their probable direct action in the future. 
In each coming year their sphere will be larger, their responsibility greater than ours, 
but their fitness to meet the duties arising in that sphere must depend upon the educa- 
tion we provide for them. If the right of Suffrage, the highest right and duty of the 
citizen, l)ecomes theirs, our action on their education will decide whether thoy are 
to contribute to the strength or to the weakness of the State, — whether ihey will use 
the franchise intelligently and honestly, or only increase the number, already too 
large, of those who wield the ballot for partisan and mercenary ends umler the guid- 
ance of others equally unprincipled, though less ignorant, to the mortal injur>' of the 
Commonwealth. 



•Wendell Phillips. 

t Fifteen thousand women in Madrid are said to have sijjncd a protest against the establish- 
ment of religious liberty and toleration in Spain. The clociiment was presented to Marshal 
Serrano by three ladies of rank. — yi'7i>sj>a/>cr Correspondent. 
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control. Their action must therefore have a marked efTect on the demand and sup- 
ply in the<^e deparlments, and by the interlinking of production, a^l that is bought 
rnd sold will be sensibly affected. Is it not important then thnt they should have 
some knowledjje of the laws of supply and demand, of value, of wnees, and the ele- 
nientnrv principles of finance; if these last do not belong to the province of the un- 
knowable ? The ijrnorance of educated women was fairly represented by a lady of de- 
cided literary culture, who hearing the general complaint of the scarcity of money, said 
naivelv, ♦' Well. John, if there is not money enough in the countrv, why don't they 
make some more?" Those who have made the experiment of teaching this science 
to women, usine the method of discussion and investigation, have found them com- 
])etent to grasp and apply its principles. 

The most obvious among the conditional defects of academic education, is the in- 
sufficient time given to the full course of study. Even though the number of studies 
were less, and the time given by the student wholly uninterrupted, there would be 
wisdom in extending the period of studv. If nrls are allowed to study at sixteen 
the subiects undertaken by boys in the Junior and Senior vear at Coll ere, we cannot 
expect that (he result will he equivalent culture. No doubt one reason for the reten- 
tion of text-book work in our schools for women may be found in this, the immatu- 
rity of mind in the student compels its use. Tn general, it would be found advan- 
tacreous to put the a^re of academic graduation two years later; at present the average 
atre is not over sixteen years. To the premature close of the school-life we must 
add the loss, now very common, of a part of this limited time, because the young girl 
is permitted and encouraged to enter general society before she leaves school During 
the last year or two of her school course it is a constant injury to her own progress, 
and often a hindrance to a whole class. 

Another evil, quite as hurt*"ul though not so obvious, is the disproportionate atten- 
tion given to studies intended not for culture, but for social display. Music and 

French have been the popular sub'ects of this kind of study. 

4f* ^^- ******* -:t*** 

I will place last in the conditional defects the one which seems to me to be of most 
vital importJince, and which so underlies all the education of women, that it may 
almost be said to account for every defect in our educational system. 

Truth is taught merely on the ground of an authority, — that which is really the 
highest aim in respect to truth, namely its investigation, is set aside as dangerous. 
Women have not been taught to think, but taught to think as they are taught. They 
are unfitted by their training, and therefore, to a great extent, unable to form an 
opinion upon a question on its own merits, where authority, custom or usage is in- 
volved, — their whole education having tended to enforce and strengthen these. A 
free intellectual life cannot be maintained under bondage to authority; its despotism 
destroys such life, and its only legitimate supremacy is in a system of education in- 
tended to make material for the control of priests and demagogues. There are several 
questions now in agitation ; for example, the secularization of our public schools, and 
the taxation of church ])roperty, upon which, it is not too much to say, that the great 
majority of women are not only incompetent to form an opinion from ignorance of 
the facts, but they would inevitably be influenced to vote in the negative on them by 
the skilful u.se of .sentimental and semi-religious rhetoric. 

I will venture, in conclusion, to urge some considerations which, it seems to me, 
enforce the need of remedying the defects of our Academic instruction, which must 
continue to be the system under which the greater part of our women will be educated. 
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It is owing to these defects, especially of method and conditions, that our popular 

, education is so barren of results. We arc suqmsed that with all our education we 

I have no higher tone of society, — that women are so frivolous in their aims, — that 

they make the claim tt) social distinctii>n rest on the possession of wealth, and its ac- 

l ccssories, dress, jewels and eijuipagc ; that their intellectual life asks only the sensation 

I novel, alternated with study of dress and watering-place gossip, with which they fill 

what a distinguished speaker* once described as the *♦ lumber-room and empty attic 

of a fashionable woman's part, which she calls her mind." We wonder at the increase 

of purely mercenary marriages, at hearing ()ur young girls measure the good fortune 

of their compani(ms who marr}- ])y the wealth of the husband won. Our education 

U at fault; it is a mass of words, with no living power, intellectual or moral. 

The evil merits consideration from the influence of women m the formation of 
public opinion, — which is a force as efficient and pervading as the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and like it, one of which we are unconscious, until we attempt to over- 
come it, or until we see it brought into action; then it may combine with passion, to 
operate as powerfully against truth as against error. If we would have the opinion 
of the many true and rational, we must instruct the one so as to secure the formation 
of opinitm intellectually and sincerely, — for all sound opinion is the fruit of knowl- 
edge, and with these is bound up the worth of all practical action. 

The inability of women to appreciate the need and the nature of political and 
social reform is a hindrance to reform in every country that engages in it; that this 
inability is the result of historic and philosophic ignorance and of subservience to 
authority, is not hard to demonstrate. 

Ruffini has depicted its evils, and its malign influence in the politics of Italy, when 
she was struggling for freedom and unity. The English Liberals, it is said, when 
not in power, prefer to send unmarried men to the House of Commons, as there is 
not the same opportunity for social influence by the government that there would be 
if the member had a wife who might receive cards to the receptions of thd lady of 
the I*rime Minister. In the Spanish Revolution of 1868, when the government pro- 
p>oscd to establish liberty of worship, the largest petition against it was one signed 
by women.f It is not to be doubted that these women acted simply at the suggestion 
of a Jesuit priesthood. 

The final consideration, in relation to the evils in our prssent system of education, 
arises from its relation, not to the place and influence at j)resent accorded to women, 
which is in a great measure indirect, but to their probable direct action in the future. 
In each coming year their sphere will be larger, their responsibility greater than ours, 
but their fitness to meet the duties arising in that sphere must depend upon the educa- 
tion we provide for them. If the right of Suffrage, the highest right and duty of the 
citizen, becomes theirs, our action (»n their education will decide whether they are 
to contribute to the strength or to the weakness of the State, — whether they will use 
the franchise intelligently and hcmestly, or only increase the number, already too 
large, of those who wield the ballot for partisan and mercenary ends under the guid- 
ance of others eipially unprincij^lcd, though less ignorant, to the mortal injur)' of the 
Commonwealth. 



•Wendell Phillips. 

t Fifteen thousand women in Madrid arc said to have signed a protest against the establish- 
ment of religious liberty and toleration in Spain. The document was presented to Marshal 
Serrano by three ladies of rank. — Xi':i<sJ>a/>cr Correspondent. 
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MINSTRELSY AND AMATORY POETRY; 

Its Legacy to Girlhood. 



BY MARY C. PECKHAM. 



This paper sketched the history of the minstrelsy of the Middle Ages, which 
treated only of the physical charms of women, with its effect upon public opinion, 
and attributed the better spirit of modem verse largely to the influence of the Ger- 
man mind. Amatory poems hold nothing vital to the intense earnestness of the 
Nineteenth Century, which demands the full mental and spiritual development of 
womanhood. 



PATERNITY. 



BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Napoleon I. is thought to have uttered a very sagacious remark when he said to 
Madame Campern, in view of the disorganized social domain with which he had to 
deal, " France needs mothers." 

France probably had mothers at this time, heroic, unobtrusive women who fulfilled 
the heroic law of nature, and the law of humanity ; the first, by bringing forth chil- 
dren, the second, by giving these children such advantages of training and education 
as their circumstances could afford. There were wild women of the poorer classes 
who caught the mad flame of the Revolution, and exulted in its cruelties. There 
were wilder women of the wealthy and aristocratic sort, who held the views pecu- 
liarly considered as French, on the subject of marriage and maternity. But the great 
mass of women, rich and poor, loved their children and cherished them. How else 
would the country to-day have a moral and social existence ? Go to the Frenchman 
of this generation and say to him : " You and your generation had no great-grand- 
mothers. Napoleon the Great said, * Let there be mothers,' and there were mothers, 
and these became your grandmothers." To such a saying as this, even the French- 
man of to-day would reply : ** Sir, there have always been mothers, ever since man 
had being. This current of natural affection has flowed unbroken from its first mys- 
terious source. There may be lapses elsewhere in our assumed methods of creation, 
but a missing link in the chain of motherhood is something which no theorist is 
hardy enough to claim." 

Napoleon himself had a noble old mother, whom Europe honored when it had 
ceased to honor him. He was not a man of empty sayings. What did he mean by 
his remark ? 

He probably meant this, that the ideals of French society in his day were such as 
to lead women away from what he considered their great business on earth, that of 
being the mothers of men. The relations of the gay world of that time were such as 
to concentrate a woman's ambition upon the personal recognition she might be able 
to attain, either by beauty or by talent. Sexual attraction, possibly the most potent 
motive force in human nature, had attained an undue predominance, partly through 
the influence of a philosophy of pleasurable sensations, partly through the absence of 
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any philosophy. Under these circumstances, the women in whom this attraction was 
most recognized occupied themselves for the most part in endeavoring to exaggerate 
and pfolong its dominion, which the graver interests of parentage naturally circum- 
scribe on either side. Women, as Napoleon saw them, the ladies of his court, and 
their imitators all the way down to the poorest and lowest, were bending their ener- 
gies to the attainment and maintenance of that sort of companionship with men 
which looks not towards the vital interests of society, but away from them, and which, 
though not without its rules, assumes none of the responsibilities attendant upon 
man's moral existence. This state of things was patent to Napoleon's sight. The 
brilliant s^)ciety of the day was deficient in motherhood. The Devastator of Europe 
said : ** Let us train mothers." The word was wise, if it did come from one who, 
beyond all others of the time, had given mothers reason to complain of him. 

It may not be amiss here to examine for a moment this mother question, so mo- 
mentous to the existence and morality of the human race. like all else in our two- 
fold nature, it has two sides; the one natural, passional and material, the other moral 
and ideal. In the great dislocation of the nonnal instincts of humanity, to which 
society remains subject, it unavoidably happens that things which God has joined to- 
gether are put asunder. It also happens that things which He has separated are 
inequally yoked or jumbled together, to fall apart in time, after much possible mis- 
chief. So the ideal womanhood and true natural womanhood, which God has put 
together, come to be divorced by perverted fashion and false education. Observers 
of humankind see with distress the two sides partially embraced by individuals, and 
so opposed to each other that the true result^ that of their union, cannot be attained. 
When society recognizes this disjunction of its real from its ideal elements, it is use- 
less to try to scold the one back or forward the other. Divine Providence only 
has the power to bring them together, and this it does in unforeseen ways. 

To apply this reasoning: When a woman's mind has embraced the heights of 
poetry and philosophy, or the depths of spiritual contemplation and fervor, he who 
would impose \\\ycm her the natural motherhood as a necessity without alternative 
will speak a language which she cannot understand. If he says, " this is the chief 
end of your existence. You arc bound so to consider it, and to act accordingly," 
he will provoke from her an indignant "No." "Sex is but one side of human 
nature." This woman will say, "its duties and consequences can no more absorb 
the whole of my mind and heart than the whole of yours. I am a material being 
like you, but like you I am a spirit too, an intelligence, a power of will and affec- 
tion. To follow some supreme bent or inclination, you can ignore the facts and 
attractions of sex. I am even better able than you to do this. Do not dare, with 
the sins and faults of your manhood upon you, to tell me that women have but one 
valid office in life, and that that office is to be the mothers of creatures such as you. 
History, the priestesses of Egypt ami of Greece, the Pythoness of Delphi, the vestal 
virgins of Rome, the female saints of early Christianity, will rise up and tell you that 
in all times women have been classed equally with men, with representing the ideal 
traditions and interests of the race." 

The tone, therefore, in which some men to-day rebuke the efforts and aspirations 
of women towards an ideal life is not only impertinent and improper ; it is also mistaken 
and to be deprecated, as leading both parties further from that noble joint action, that 
energetic companionship which is essential to the best development of human society. 
Let this fact l>e realized, and let this male dogmatism about the duties of the female 
come to an end. I^et the male attend to his own duties, and not seek to impose his 
flutial rules and methods upon an intelligence which, like his own, is governed 
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from within, and not from without. And this brings me to the topic assigned me 
for discussion in the present paper. And I must ask whether, in their zeal for setting 
right what they deem amiss, these good males of our race have not given so much 
heed to our duties as to forget their own. 

How if, when Napoleon said " France needs mothers," it was equally true that 
France needed fathers, and is equally true to-day that the civilized world needs 
them ? 

Paternity as well as maternity has its real and its ideal side. The love of offspring, 
most passionate in women, is common to both sexes. But among the ideals of man- 
hood, how is it that to-day the ideal of fatherhood is rarely held up to the sex as 
one especially worthy of attainment. We love to speak of our fathers, and in this 
Centennial period have made ourselves almost tiresome with emphasizing their 
merits and services. We have exhumed their rusty arms, their faded ornaments, 
and our fashion delights to masquerade in their cocked hats and knee-breeches. 
But how do we deal with those noble traits of manhood which make men the sj^irit- 
ual fathers of a clean and clear society, a society energetic, rational, inspired by an, 
and not corrupted by luxury ? 

I will not say that these traits have faded from the race to-day, nor will I declare 
them to be less frequently met with than in times less distinctly known to us. But 
I will say that much of the public teaching, with which I am familiar, puts them 
out of sight. Especially is this the case with that sort of dogmatism of which I have 
spoken, just above. 

Tennyson in one of his poems accuses an unworthy mother of preaching down a 
daughter's heart. But the fathers of criticism to-day preach down the hearts of 
mothers and daughters alike. They say to women : " You must be self-denying — 
our convenience requires it." It does, indeed. But they say further: " We will be 
what we choose to be. You must have endless patience in performmg thankless 
offices, and faultless skill in tedious ministrations. Ours shall be the larger indus- 
tries, the greater glories, the higher reward. You must be religious, and the clergy 
who instruct you must make it a part of your religion that you shall obey us. We 
are naturally skeptical, there is no help for it. But, above all, you must be chaste." 
Why? Because unchastity degrades, and a degraded parent will bear degraded 
children ? Not exactly ; that argument would prove too much. Under that head, 
what man of us would be a candidate for holy matrimony ? No, you must be chaste 
because men wish to be sure that the children they are to bring up, principally 
through your labor, have been in the first instance begotten by them. This is the 
supreme reason which binds you to the conditions of chastity. Nature has no counter 
obligation to impose upon us. Therefore while matrons must either be faithful to 
their vows, and maids to their traditions, or else submit to the extreme of public and 
social disgrace, a whole tribe of women without womanhood must be kept in the 
background of society, in order that we may indulge without inconvenience appetites 
whose very existence in you we should consider it a shame to recognize. 

There is then, in these times, a great cry about maternity, and the stress laid upoi^ 
it by popular writers would induce one to suppose parentage to be an office whose 
solemn duties and responsibilities devolve upon one sex alone. The law of chastity, 
according to this view, is imposed by men upon women, partly because men deter- 
mine to assure the parentage of the children whom they undertake to rear and edu- 
cate, partly because lawless sexual indulgence is inimical to the moral influence and 
responsibility of mothers. With all this, society which, even in its progress, vacil- 
lates from its true standard, shows to-day lapses and deficiencies which do not seem 
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lo Im wholly chargeable u]);)n the mothers of the community. The >ins which destroy 
the public credit, the breaches of trust which honey-comb the wealth of American 
society, these are not committed by women. 

In the generality of homes throuejhout the land, the mother lives and works to-day 
as mothers have ever been wont to do. The compulsion of the waxen iinjrers, tlie 
tyranny of tender beauty and clinging dei)endencc, the slavery, in short, of the wooden 
cradle, maintains its sway. Women, wi.se and foolish, are its thrall.s; the lowest, 
lifted by its infallible discipline, the highest learning a truth lieyond their (nvn 
guessing from the lii)s of their babes, before those lips can f(»rm articulate sound^. 
What is wanted in those homes in which motherhood is vi:;ilanl, tender and un- 
wearied ? If anything is wanting, it is fatherhood. It is not usually the mother 
who comes home reeling with the fumes of liijuor. It is not the nn.ther who beats 
and stamps and tram]»les. It is not the mother who follows the lewd ])erson home, 
who accepts herservice and pays her fee. It is not from,the mother, usually, thnt a child 
inherits the results of syphilitic disea.se, or the nervous debility and suffering which 
mark the children of intem]x;rate pnrents. I have seen a young mother, fresh and 
innocent as a flower, i>ois(med with loathsome disease by the wretch wh<» received 
her candid marriage vows, uttered in a language who>.e meaning had ce.ised to be 
intelligible to him. 

In fashionable life, the v.irnish of polite surroundinj;s heightens the darker feat- 
ures, instead of concealing them. We sometimes see here an offending wife, sought 
and ruined by .some man of her own class, who kee])s his j)osiiion while she h)ses 
hers. Or we ob.serve a gay group of young ladies and gentlemen at a pnrty in which 
the forms of ceremonious intercourse are, for the moment, relaxed. We are struck 
by the low level upon which the young people come ti>gelher. Down, down, they 
lead each other, ever more silly, ever further from reasim and dignitv. The girls 
cannot strike low enough to reach the plane of the young men's habitual thoughts 
and emotions, or rather sensations. Why is this? It is because the young men are 
simply di.ssolute. The women who are their familiar a.ssociates are as vicious as 
they. The habits which di.sgrace their private lives color the tenor of their social 
intercourse, and their influence, in so far as they have any, drags .society down to a 
low plane of feeling and of motive. 

In the pursuit of purity, society i>> mistaken in laying the principal stress upon that 
portion of the community least inclined to the excess of sexual passion and best 
shielded by nature from its covert and irresponsible indulgence. The laws and 
institutions which are in force to-day, openly recogni/e the fact that men are more 
inclined to sexual licen.se than women. Even ix)ets ex[)re.s> this in a more subtle 
lorm: " I am Man and she is Woman, and her passions unto mine are as moonlight 
unto sunlight, or as water unto wine." An entire .system of what may be called 
indulgences is based upon this natural difference between the sexes. Laws that 
crush and dishonor the offending woman mildly admonish the oflendiug man, who 
must l)e reckless indeed if he cannot .sin to his heart's conient without bringing him- 
self within the domain of the obliging statute. 

Independently of human laws, moreover, the law*; of nature lay upon the women 
the burdens of those pains and inconvenience i wlii».'h usually result from the sexual 
relation. Where this has been unlawful in its characlor, and threatens «langer in its 
result, the father .slips out of sight, and often cannot be gucs-^cvl at, w hilethe sa<l mother 
must choose between the crime of infanticide and the rei)robation of Christendom. 
These various circumstances combine, indepen«lenlly of legal acti(Mi .»r ])rovision, to 
hedge round the piiths of women with difticuliics hard U) be overcome, while their 
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natural tendencies hold them closely at hand by the very intensity of the domestic 
affections. 

Yet society to-day utters its diatribes against women who neglect or undervalue 
the reserve of maidenhood and the dignity of matronhood. Writers who occupy the 
high seats of popular criticism cry out to women : " You might as well make up your 
minds to it, whether you like it or not. You must be chaste, because we will have it 
so. We shall be such as we choose to be whether you like it or no." I for one am 
willing to take these gentlemen at their word, in so far as concerns the first part of 
their statement. Let women be chaste, by all means. But let the verdict go forth 
for all alike. Let there be no exceptional class, isolated, shut off from the happier 
associations of their own sex. Let there be no back door through which the hus- 
band, having preached chastity to his wife, may steal out to teach the opposite doc- 
trine to a woman who has at least one inalienable right — the nght to her own 
womanhood. Let women be chaste — all women, under deadly penalty in case of 
failure. And let this penalty rest on men and women alike. 

When people dwell with great emphasis upon the necessity of educating women to 
be mothers, and of educating them for very little else, it sometimes occurs to us to 
ask why so little is said about educating men to be fathers ? I myself have some- 
times asked this question with a satirical intention, but I resolve never to ask it again 
except in the most sober earnest. 

In the duties of parentage, men have properly as great a part as women have. To 
fulfil these duties in any higher sense, and with completeness, men as well as women 
require a certain education. It is true that the birth of a child usually surprises the 
father as well as the mother with the sudden development of an unselfish affection. 
But parents of either sex do not deserve the name unless they follow up the revela- 
tion of Nature by careful study and effort to know and to dx) the best that can be 
(lone for their child. The building of a home is one of the most important tasks of 
the architecture of human society, and it would be strange indeed, if in the plan out of 
which the building comes, the man were not intended to supply a moral as well as a 
material half. In a masculine college, as these are to-day administered, our sons are 
educated to consider themselves superior, to what? To Nature, to home duty, to 
the requisitions of family life. As a consequence of this, they are usually deficient at 
the outset in the qualities needed to lay the foundation of a happy home. 

The Reformers of to-day are mostly fond of calling themselves Christian. Let 
us observe a little, with relation to the family, what doctrines are distinctly taught by 
the Divine Master of Christendom. Christ does not define a wife's duties, but he 
does say that a man shall leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife. 
He does not assume that women, as a general thing, especially need to have the 
maxims of purity impressed upon them by men. But he does say that a man who 
casts a licentious look upon a woman has already committed in his heart the sin whose 
outward consummation, if detected, would under the Jewish law cost the woman 
her life. ^ 

Christ does not find it necessary to exhort mothers to love their children. His 
own household Saint had taught him that they do. A great fact in his teaching never- 
theless remains to-day unappreciated. It was by holding up the ideal of fatherhood 
that Christ chiefly expected to revolutionize the world. The universal brotherhood 
brought to view by Christianity is the result of this great primary relation. The su- 
preme ideal of the human race, the divine, in short, is a father. The infinite, om- 
nipotent (jod watches over His children with tireless affection, with never failing 
compassion and forgiveness. The Father — Philip asks to see him, and is admonished. 
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The spritual nr.rairc, tlK* sacrifice and for<;etfulness of self, the vigilance nncl ])ains- 
taking which their life with the Master has shown them, these trails constituted 
the fatherhood of humanity, and l*hilip, even in that rude a-^e, and by that indulgent 
Chief, was blamed for not havinjj known it. 

To-day the case is somewhat different. In one of the reactions which attend the 
world's progress, this tender and sublime ideal is distanced from the minds of men 
by the love of license and of power, as well as by one-sided and imperrect culture. 
The men, some of them beardless boys, who dogmatize about maternity, without the 
smallest understanding of its conditions, may pardon us if we look away from the 
weak, slavish model of motherhood, which is aH they are able to present, and say to 
them, •* Show us the father, and it sufficeth us." 

I will show you the father in the simplest mode of family life and in the highest 
form of human .ittainment. Fatherhood and nuUherhood, the two most steadfast and 
intense forms of affection known to the human race, will never die out from the 
depths of its life, even if partially lost sight of for a time in its fashions and litera- 
ture. But as the powers of human society develop, the dignity of human relations 
becomes more evident. As the standard of culture rises, that of moral and social 
obligation rises also. You will find in all ages sublime fathers and mothers among 
the lofty and the lowly. Hut towards this special ideal, the fatherhood of the race, 
our young men of to-day need esj^ecial training. A few rare spirits, from age to age, 
take upon themselves this high office, with its ceaseless care and unremitting bur- 
dens. We call them heroes and philanthropists, but while we admire their excep- 
tional gifts, we fail to see in them the rare and special trait which makes these gifts 
able.ssing to mankind. This is that ver\' spirit of fatherhood which busies itself with 
the needs of others, and with the vital interests of the community. 

These illustrious instances of merit have usually had their source in the education 
of the domestic hearth. And this is the very gold mine of a nation's wealth and 
happiness, the care with which its children are trained at the fireside. From noble, 
equal mating to noble, equal parentage, the lranNili')n is as natural as that which 
brings summer out of spring. 

If women need education in order to appreciate this fullest glory of womanliood, 
how can we supjx)se that men need it less, men in whom opposite traits and passions 
often obscure and almost efface the domestic ideal ? And if it must be, as is assumed, 
that men shall teach women to measure the grandeurs of womanhood, may it not be 
just as necessary that women shall teach men the true significance of ])aiernily, its 
supreme dignity, its momentous responsibility, its surpassing reward? Mindful of 
this, when Harvard, Yale, and other one-sex colleges turn out their yearly crop of 
youthful omniscients, and when friends and teachers recognize in one a soldier, in 
another a statesman, in a third a banker, and so on, let the women of the community 
seek in these young recruits for the germ of those dispositions and sentiments which 
make it possible for a man, with the aid of a true woman, to build what may truly Ihj 
called a home. In this view, let them say lo the instructors of youth : '*^'ou have 
shown us in your pupils the trained intellect, the well-stored memory, the cultivated 
imagination. Take us further into the merit of your work. Tell us how this gen- 
eration of men is fitted to introduce the next. SIkav u> the fallRr." 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 



BY ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 



Of this paper only a synopsis will be given. It urged, in view of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, the thorough training of every girl, whatever her station in life, in a 
profession, trade, or special pursuit, by which she may be self-supporting in case of 
need. Society should for its own protection demand this. At present it discourages 
systematic industrial education wherever women have a present competence and good 
social position, or are believed to have a natural claim for support upon any man. 
The effect of this mistake is to make all wage-producing industry discreditable to 
women, and to offer a premium for helplessness, at the cost of future suffering. It 
was not claimed that the earning of money is the ideal condition for women, but it is 
a present necessity, perhaps to cease in a more perfect condition of society. The 
employment of wives and mothers outside their homes was deprecated, but if they 
had received practical training in any business they had resources which made them 
independent of reverses, able to baffle temptation, and which added interest and dig- 
nity to life. 

An essential preliminary to more general and thorough industrial education is that 
the world shouhl recognize this need and adapt its theories to it. 

We should at once disabuse our minds of the notion that the opposition or indif- 
ference of men to enlarging the field of women's labor, or qualifying them for re- 
munerative work, proceeds from unworthy motives. Many laboring men oppose it 
on the ground that the competition of women at lower prices will prove ruinous to 
themselves. Others sincerely believe that the necessary conflict with the world in - 
volved in the labor of women outside the home is incompatible with womanly 
delicacy, and the highest morality and happiness. This feeling is not confined to 
men, but as many of the more delicate sex cannot marry, and as some who do are 
obliged at one time or another to contribute to the family support, it would seem a 
commcm-sense precaution to insure to them the practical education without which 
women are helpless in times of emergency. We have no practical concern with 
an ideal state of .society, but with the facts of our present condition. 

The problem is not concerning women with exceptional abilities and eager aspira- 
tions, but how to stimulate and direct those who have no positive tastes, no inward 
necessity for action. One of the first necessities is that we should demand the best 
work. Mediocrity should not be tolerated, nor success overpraised. Women can 
not compete with men unless they accept the standards by which masculine work is 
tested. Work that commands the highest pay is judged as work, and no allowance 
is made for sex. W^here women compelled by necessities enter late in life, or at any 
period, without accurate knowledge, the labor market, their work is too often of the 
make-shift order, and is paid accordingly. The over-estimated intuition of women 
will not serve them instead of the careful development of powers of observation 
and judgment, and acquired skill of the hand, by which alone one becomes of value 
as an artisan. 

Knowledge of the laws of trade and capital are essential to the successful conduct 
of most enterprises. 

Industrial and technical schools, in which girls can acquire a practical acquaintance 
with industries suited to their tastes and strength, are greatly needed, and will be 
established whenever an educated public sentiment shall demand them. Europeans 
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are far wiser than we in providing a^reat number of such schools for the traininj^ of 
tlieir artisans. More a])})ears to have been done in Sweden for the industrial edu- 
cation of women than in any t»iher country. To their excellent and numervms ele- 
inentaiy and technical schools, supported wliolly or in part by the State, wv)men are 
atlmitled, except to the two j)ol\teclinic institutions. 

We shall have many and efficient industrial schools in America only when their 
value is better understood, when the obli^iiticm of society to make the most and the 
best of its men and women, is accepted, and wlien women themselves aj)preciatethe 
im])t">rtance of thoroui;hness and of hij^li stauvlards. When women of all classes 
learn to prefer independence secured by their own labor, to ease and luxuiy ob- 
tained at the cost of self-respect ; to marriaj^e without love, they will need no urj^inj; 
to prejiare themselves for the best work. Meanwhile, true kindness will rigidly 
exact from them skill and thoroughness. 

S«» far are women laborers from properly esteeming their labor, that even in the 
departments of cooking and sewing, which would seem to be e>pecially adapted to 
them, efficient service is not easily secured. Cooking schools started here and there, 
which should be indefinitely multiplied, give hope o( a better future standard in ime 
branch of work. 

The various lions in the industrial pathway of women are for the most part straw- 
stuffed lieasts. The pecuniary independence of women would not discourage mar- 
riage, but put it u])on a sounder basis. 

Contact with the world may develoj) Intent coarseness, but not more eilectualiy 
than jwverly and hardship. 

Enabling women to accomplish their purposes by direct insteatl of indirect means, 
would exalt their moral character. 

Poverty is not a blessing in disguise, as j^oetr}- s(mietimes asserts, but an incubus 
under whose constant pressure sweet natures become sour, noble trails are crushed, 
and whatever is sweet and gracious in womanly character, except the grace of pa- 
tience, is discouraged. 

To create a public sentiment which will make the wrirk of wf)men honorable in- 
stead ot degrading, and insure their industrial irducation, to di><courage inelficiency 
and reward skill, are the duties which w(mien, vho by reason of character and intel- 
lectual attainments, wealth or social position, have influence in moulding social 
forces, owe to those less happily situated and to society at large. " There can never 
be a career for talent undeveloped, or half developed." 

The above paper w-is briefly discussed by Rev. Phoebe A. Ilanaforil. 
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A Tkmit.ranci: Addrkss. 



15 V KR.VNCKS K. WII.LARP. 



The rum power looms like a Chimborazo among the niouut;iin> of dilllculty over 
which our native land must climb, to reach the future of our dreams. The problem 
of the mm jx)wer's overthrow may well engage our thoughts as women and as 
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patriots. To-night I ask you to consider it in the light of a truth which Frederick 
Douglas has embodied in these words: 

" We can, in the long run, trust all the knowledge in the community to take care of 
all the ignorance of the community, and all of its virtue to take care of all its vice. 
The difficulty in the application of this principle lies in the fact that vice is always 
in the active, virtue often in the passive. Vice is aggressive. It deals swift, sure 
blows, delights in keen-edged weapons, and prefers a hand-to-hand conflict ; while 
virtue instinctively fights its unsavory antagonist at arm's length ; its great guns are 
unwieldy and slow to swing into range. Vice is the tiger with keen eyes, alert ears, 
and cat-like tread, while virtue is the slow-paced, complacent, easy-going elephant, 
whose greatest danger lies in its ponderous weight and consciousness of power." 

So the great question narrows down to one of methods. It is not, when we look 
carefully into the conditions of the problem : How shall we develop more virtue in 
the community to offset the tropical growth of vice by which we find ourselves en- 
vironed ? but rather how the tremendous force we have may best be brought to bear ; 
how we may unlimber the huge cannon now pointing into vacancy, and direct their 
full charge at short range upon our nimble, wily, vigilant foe? 

As bearing upon a consideration of that question, I lay down this proposition : All 
pure and Christian sentiment concerning any line of conduct which vitally affects 
humanity, will, sooner or later, crystallize into law. But the keystone of law can 
only be firm and secure when it is held in place by the arch of that keystone, which 
is public sentiment. 

I make another statement, not so often reiterated, but just as true, viz.: The more 
thoroughly you can enlist in favor of your law the natural instincts of those who have 
the power to make that law, and so .select the officers who shall enforce it, the more 
securely stands the law. And still another: First, among the powerful and control- 
ling instincts in our nature stands that of self-preservation, and next after this (if 
indeed, it does not claim superior rank,) comes that of a mother's love. You can 
count upon that every time — it is sure and resistless as the tides of the sea, for it 
is founded in the changeless nature given to her from God. 

Now the stronghold of the Rum Power lies in the fact that it has upon its side 
two deeply-rooted appetites ; namely, in the dealer, the appetite for gain ; and in the 
drinker, the appetite for stimulants. We have dolorously said, in times gone by, 
that, on the human plane, we have nothing adequate to match against this frightful 
pair. But let us think more carefully, and' we shall find that, as in nature, God has 
given us an antidote to every poison, and in grace a compensation for every loss; so 
in human society, he has prepared against alcohol, that worst foe of the social state, 
an enemy under whose weapons it is to bite the dust. 

Think of it I There is a class in ever^' one of our communities — in many of them 
far the most numerous class — which (I speak not vauntingly, I but name it as a fact,) 
has not in all the centuries of wine, beer annd brandy drinking, developed, as a 
class, an appetite for alcohol, but whose instincts, on the contrary, set so strongly 
against intoxicants, that if the liquor traffic were dependent on their patronage alone, 
it would collapse this night as though all the nitro-glycerine of Hell Gate reef had 
exploded under it. There is a class whose instinct of self-preservation must forever 
be opposed to a stimulant which nerves, with dangerous strength, arms already so 
much stronger than their own, and so maddens the brain God meant to guide 
those arms, that they strike down the wives men love, and the little children for 
whom, when sober, they would die. The wife, largely dependent for the support of 
herself and little ones upon the brain which strong drink paralyzes, the arm it masters 
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and the .skill it renders futile, will, in the nature pf the case, prove herself unfriendly 
to the actual or potential source of so much misery. But, besides this jirimal in.stinct 
of self-preservation, we have, in the same class of which I speak, another far more 
high and .sacred — I mean the in.stinct of a mother's love, a wife's devotion, a sister's 
faithfulness, a daughter's loyalty. And now I ask you to consider earnestly the 
fact that none of these blessed rays of lii;ht ancl j^ower from woman's heart, are as 
yet brought to bear upon the rum-shop at the focus of power. They are, I know, the 
sweet and pleasant sunshine of our homes ; they are the beams which light the larger 
hoipe of .social life and .send their gentle radiance out even into the great and busy 
world. But I know, and as the knowledge has grown clearer, my heart has thrilled 
with gratitude and hope too deep for words, that in a Republic, all these now diver- 
gent beams of light can, through that magic lens, that powerful sun-glass, which we 
n^me the ballot, be made to converge upon the rum-shop in a blaze of light that 
shall reveal its full abominations, and a white flame of heat which, like a pitiless 
moxa, shall burn this tancerous excrescence from America's fair form. Yes, for 
there is nothing in the universe so sure, so strong, as hno, and love .shall ilo all this 
— the love of maid for sweetheart, wife for husband, of a sister for her brother, of a 
mother for her son. And I call upon you who are here to-day, good men and brave 
— you who have welcomed us to other fields in the great fight of the angel against 
the dragon in society — I call upon you thus to match force with force, to set over 
against the liquor-dealer's avarice our instinct of self-preservation; and lo match the 
drinker's love of liquor with our love of him ! When you can centre all this power 
in that small bit of white paper which falls 

" As silently as snow-flakes fall upon the sod. 

But executes the freeman's will as lightnings do the will of God." 

the Rum power will be as much tloomed as was the Slave power when you gave the 
ballot to the slaves. 

In our argument it has been claimed that by the changeless in.stincts of her nature 
and through the most sacred relationships of which that nature has been rendered 
capable, God has indicated Woman, who is the born conservator of home, to be the 
Nemesis of Home's arch enemy. King Alcohol. And further, that in a Republic, this 
power of hers may be most effectively exercised by giving her a voice in the decision 
by which the rum-.shop door shall be opened or closed beside her home. 

This position is .strongly supported by evidence. Aljout the year 1850, petitions 
were extensively circulated in Cincinnati, (later the fiercest battle-ground of the 
Woman's crusade,) asking that the liquor traffic be put under the ban of law. Bishop 
Simpstm, one of the noblest and most discerning minds of his century, was deeply 
interested in this movement. It was decided to ask for the names of women as well 
as those of men, and it was found that the former signed the petition more readily 
and in much larger numbers than the latter. Another fact was ascertained which 
rebuts the hackneyed assertion that women of the lower class will not be on the tem- 
perance side in this great war. For it was found — as might, indeed, have been 
most reasonably predicted — that the ignorant, the poor (many of them wives, moth- 
ers and daughters of intemperate men), were among the most eager to sign the peti- 
tion. Many a hand was taken from the wash-tub to hold the pencil and affix the 
sigrnature of women of this class, and many another, which could only make the sign 
of the cross, did that with tears and a hearty " CIoD bless you." •' That was a won- 
derful lesson to me," said the good Bishop, and he has always believed since then that 
God will give our enemy into our hands by giving to us an ally still more powerful 
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— Woman with the ballot against rum-shops in our land. It has been said so 
often that the very frequency of reiteration has in some minds induced belief that 
women of the better class will ncvef consent to declare themselves at the polls. Ijut, 
tens of thousands from the most tenderly sheltered homes have gone day after day to 
the saloons, and have spent hour after hour upon their sanded floors, ar.d in their 
reeking air — places in which not the worst politician would dare to locate the ballot- 
box of freemen, though they but stay a moment at the window, slip in their votes 
and go their way. 

Nothing worse can ever happen to women at the polls than has been endured by 
the hour on the part of the conservative women of the churches in this land, as they, 
in scores of towns, have plead with rough, half-drunken men to vote the temperance 
tickets they have handed them, and which, with vastly more of propriety and fitness 
they might have dropped into the box themselves. They could have done this in a 
moment, and returned to their homes, instead of spending the whole day in the often 
futile endeavor to beg from men like these the votes which should preserve their 
homes from the whisky-serpent's breath for one uncertain year. I spent last May in 
Ohio, travelling constantly, and seeking on every side to learn the views of the nublo 
women of the Crusade. They put their opinions in words like these : " We believe 
that as CjOI) led us into this work by way of the saloons, he will lead us out by way 
of the ballot. We have never prayed more earnestly over the one than we will over 
the other. One was the Wilderness, the other is the Promised Land." 

A Preslwterian lady, rigidly conservative, said : *' For my part, I never wanted to 
vote until our gentlemen passed a prohibition ordinance so as to get us to stop visit- 
ing saloons, and a month later repealed it and chose a saloon-keeper for mayor." 

Said a great grand-daughter of Jonathan Edwards, a woman with no tolera- 
tion toward the Sufirage Movement, a woman crowned with the glory of grey 
hairs — a central figure in her native town — and as she spoke, the courage and faith 
of the Puritans thrilled in her voice : *' If, with the ballot in our hands, we can, as I 
firmly believe, put down this awful traffic, I am ready to lead the women of my town 
to the polls, as I have often led them to the rum-shops." 

We must not forget that for every woman who joins the Temperance Unions now 
springing up all through the land, there are at least a score who sympathize with us 
but do not join. Home influence and cares prevent them, ignorance of our aims and 
methods, lack of consecration to Christian work — a thousand reasons, sufficient in 
their estimation, though not in ours, hold them away from us. And yet they have 
this Temperance cause warmly at heart ; the logic of events has shown them that 
there is but one side on which a woman may safely stand in this great battle, and on 
that side they would indubitably range themselves in the quick, decisive battle of 
election day, nor would they give their voice a second time in favor of the man who 
had once betrayed his pledge to enforce the most stringent law for the protection of 
their homes. There are many noble women, too, who, though they do not think as 
do the Temperance Unions about the deep things of religion, and are not as yet de- 
cided in their total abstinence sentiments, nor ready for the blessed work of prayer, 
are nevertheless decided in their views of Woman Suffrage, and ready to vote a 
Temperance ticket side by side with us. And there are the drunkard's wife and 
daughters, who from very shame will not come with us, or M'ho dare not, yet who 
could freely vote with us upon this question; for the folded ballot tells no tales. 

Among other cumulative proofs in this argument from experience, let us consider, 
briefly, the attitude of the Catholic Church toward the Temperance Reform. It is 
friendly, at least. Father Matthew's spirit lives to-day in many a faithful parish 
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priest. In our procession on ihe Centennial Fourtii of July, the lianners of Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies were often the only reminders that the Republic has any 
temperance people within it^^ borders, as they were the only offset to brewer's 
wagons and distillers' casks, while among the monuments of our cause, by which 
this memorable year is signalized, their fountain in Fairmount Park — standing in 
the midst of eighty drinking plaofc licensed by our government — is chief. Catholic 
women would vote with l*rotesnmt women upon this issue for the protection of their 
homes. 

Again, among the sixty thousand churches of America, with their eight million 
members, two-thirds are women. Thus, only one-third of this trustworthy and 
thoughtful class has any voice in the laws by which, between the church and tlie 
public school, the rum-shop nestles in this Christian land. Surely all this must 
change before the Covernment shall be upon His shoulders " Who shall one day 
reign King of Nations as he now reigns King of Saints. 

Furthermore, four-tifths of the teachers in this land r.re women, whose thoughtful 
judgment, expressed with the authority of which I speak, would greatly help forward 
the victory of our cause. And finally, by those who fear the effect of the foreign 
element in our country, let it be remembered that we have six native for every one 
woman who is foreign born, for it is men who emigrate in largest number to our 
shores. 

When all these facts (and many more that might be added) arc marshalled into 
line, how illomcal it seems for uood mon to haranijue us as thev do about our " dutv 
to educate public sentiment to the level of better law," and their exhortations to 
American mothers to "train their sons to vole aright." As said Mrs. (Governor 
Wallace, of Indiana, until the crusade an opponent of the franchise, " What a bitter 
sarcasm you utter, gentlemen, to us who have the public sentiment of which you 
speak, all burning in our hearts, and yet are not permitted to turn it to account." 

Let us, then, each one of us, offer our earnest prayer to (ioi), and speak our honest 
word to man in favor of this added weapon in Woman's hands, remembering ihat 
every petition in the ear of God, and every utterance in the ears of men, swells the 
dimensions of that resistless tide of influence which shall yet float within our reach 
all that we ask or need. Dear Christian w(mien who have crusaded in the rum- 
shops, I urge that you begin crusading in halls of legislation, in primary meetings 
and the offices of excise commissioners. Roll in your petitions, burnish your argu- 
ments, multiply your prayers. Cro to the voters in your town — procure the ofiicial 
list and see them one by one — and get them pledged to a local ordinance requiring 
the votes of men and women before a license can be issueil to open rum-shop doors 
beside your homes; goto the Legislature with the same; remember this may be just 
as really Christian work as j)raying in saloons was in those other glorious days. Let 
us not limit Gon, whose modes of operation are so infinitely varied in nature and in 
grace. T believe in the correlation of spiritual forces, and that the heat which melted 
hearts to tenderness in the crusade is soon to be the light which shall reveal our o])- 
portunity and duty as the Rejmblic's daughters. 

Longer ago than I shall tell, my father returned one night to the far-off Wisconsin 
home where I was reared, and sitting by my mother's chair, with a child's attentive 
ear I listened to their words. He told us of the news that day had brought about 
Neal Dow, and the great fight for Prohibition down in Maine, and ihen he said : 
"I wonder if poor, rum-cursed Wisconsin will ever get a law like that ?" And 
mother rocked awhile in silence, iu the dear old chair I love, and then she gently said : 
Yes, Josiah, there'll be such a law all over the land some day, when women vote.' ' 



«« 
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-My father had never heard her say as much before. He was a great conservative ; 
so he looked tremendously astonished, and replied, in his keen, sarcastic voice: 
"And pray, how will you arrange it so that women shall vote?" Mother's chair 
went to and fro a little faster for a minute, and then, looking not into his face, but 
into the flickering flames of the grate, she slowly answered: " Well, I say to you, as 
the Apostle Paul said to his jailor: ' You have put us into prisv)P, we being Romans, 
and you must come and take us out.' " 

That was a seed- thought in a girl's brain and heart. Years passed on, in which 
nothing more was said upon this dangerous theme. My brother grew to manhood, 
and soon after he was twenty-one years old, he went with father to vote. Standing 
by the window, a girl of sixteen years, a girl of simple, homely fancies, not at all 
strong-minded, and altogether ignorant of the world, 1 looked out as they drove away, 
my father and brother, and as I looked I felt a strange ache in my heart, and tears 
sprang to my eyes. Turning to my sister Mary, who stood beside me, I saw that the 
dear little innocent seemed wonderfully sober, too. I said, " Don't you wish that we 
could go with them when we are old enough? Don't we love our country just as 
well as they do?" and her little frightened voice piped out: "Yes, of course we 
ought. Don't 1 know that; but you mustn't tell a soul — not mother, even; we 
should be called strong-minded." 

In all the years since then, I have kept those things, and many others like them, 
and pondered them in my heart; but two years of struggle in this temperance reform 
have shown me, as they have ten thousand other women, so clearly and so impressively, 
my duty, that I have passed the Rubicon of Silence, and am ready for any battle that 
shall be involved in this honest declaration of the faith that is within me. " Fight 
behind masked batteries a little longer," whisper good friends and true. So I have 
been fighting hitherto ; but it is a style of warfare altogether foreign to my tempera- 
ment and mode of life. Reared on the prairies, 1 seemed pre-determined to join the 
cavalry force m this great spiritual war, and I must tilt a free lance henceforth on 
the splendiil battle-field of this reform ; where the earth shall soon be shaken by the 
onset of contending hosts, where legions of valiant soldiers are deploying; where to 
the grand encounter marches to-day a great army, gentle of mein and mild of utter- 
ance, but with hearts for any fate ; where there are trumpets and bugles calling strong 
souls onwanl to a victory which Heaven might envy, and 

"Where, behind the dim Unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own." 

I thought that women (/Ught to hive the ballot as I paid the hard-earned taxes 
upon my mother's cottage home — l;ut I never said as much — somehow the motive 
did not command my heart. For my own sake, I had not courage, but I have for thy 
sake, dear native land, for thy necessity is as much greater than mine as thy tran- 
scendant hope is greater than the personal interest of thy humble child. For love of 
you, heart-broken wives', whose tremulous lips have blessed me ; for love of you, 
sweet mothers, who in the cradle's shadow kneel this night, beside your mf ant sons, 
and you, sorrowful little children, who listen at this hour, with faces strangely old, 
for him whose footsteps frighten you ; for love of you, have I thus spoken. 

Ah, it is women who have given the costliest hostages to fortune. Out into the 
battle of life they have sent their best beloved, with fearful odds against them, with 
snares that men have legalized and set for them on every hand. Beyond the arms 
that held them long, their boys have gone forever. Oh I by the danger they have 
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dared ; by the hours of patient watching over beds where helpless children lay; by 
the incense of ten thousand prayers wafted from their gentle lips to Heaven, I charge 
you give them power to protect, along life's treacherous highway, those whom they 
have so loved. Let it no longer be that they must sit back among the shadows, hope- 
lessly mourning over their strong staff broken, and their beautiful rod; but when the 
sons they love shall go forth to life's battle, still let their mothers walk beside them, 
sweet and serious, and clad in the garments of power. 



A REPORT ON REFORM. 



BY ELLEN S.MITCHELL. 



The Committee on Reform beg leave to submit the following report : 
In behalf of the interests of this association the committee have distributed through 
the year as generally as possible, this circular: 

<^ CIRCII.AR. 

To secure the best practical results from reformatory measures, organized effort amt)njj women 
is most earnestly desired. Will you aid in the endeavor to secure this by sending back this cir- 
cular with its questions answered ; 

1. Is there a Reform School for girls in your State ? 

2. In your community are there institutions established by women, and in their charge, for the 
protection and reclamation of the class gener^illy called " Magdalens ?" 

3. Are there Prison Associations of women for the improvement of the condition of female 
prisoners while under sentence, and to take charge of them upon release, for the purpose of 
affording them opportunities to obtain an honest livelihood? 

4. Are there Children's Aid Societies of women, intended to seek out the children of vicious 
parents, and secure for them the instruction and proper training necessary to make them good, 
honest and useful citizens ? 

5. Are there Homes for inebriate women? 

6. How far have these organizations justified the theoiies of their founders by successful prac- 
tical results ? 

Information with regard to existing reforms intended to raise and advance the condition «.f 

women, will be most helpful, and is solicited. Circulars may be returned to the chairman of 

the committee. Communications may be addressed to any member of the committee. 

Ellen Mitchell, 

922 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Claka p. Bourland, 
Peoria, 111. 

Mary J. Safforu Blake, M. 1)., 

16 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

Seven of these circulars only have been returned. Annual reports from eleven 
reformatory institutions have been forwarded to the committee. 

From these circulars and reports the committee obtained information concerning 
reformatory work for girls and women in Sun Francisco, Ikift'alo, St. Louis, New 
York and Nantucket, Mass."^ 

The institutions named and described in the report are the Magdalen Asylum, San 
Francisco; the Ingleside Home (for Magdalens), Buffalo, N. V.; the Women's 
Guardian Home (for erring, tempted and destitute girls and women,) St. Louis, Mo.; 
the Women's Prison A.ssociation, New York; the Hoys' and Girls' Aid Society, San 



♦ Obviously the officers of some of the largest and most successful reformatory in.stituiions for 
girls and women in the United States did not receive the circular issued by the committee, as they 
are not named in the report. Theeamcstdesireof these philanthropic women to extend toothers 
the b«iefits of their experience in this field of labor would have led them to furnish early and 
fall iofonnation. 
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I-'rancisLH), Cal.; the (!hil«lren's Aid Society, Nantucket, Mass., and the New York 
Infant Asvlum. 

These institutions liave l)een establishe^i throu^i^h the efforts of charitable women, 
who have found upon examination that the various State Legislatures have generally 
jMovided for the reformation of boys only, and have furnished neither legislation nor 
approprialioi!s for the care and reformation of vagrant and outcast girls. 

The hopeful nature of reformatory Mork for outcast girls is illustrated in the Mag- 
dalen Asylum of San Francisco, where among the six hundred persons received since 
its opening, only six per cent, have proved utterly worthless. 

The Wcmian's Guardian Home of St. Louis concludes its annual report for 1875 
with these words: "As year by year we go on with this work we grow to feel that 
many reforms which we have recommended as efficacious, such as the better educa- 
tion of girls that they may be self-sustaining, the provision of better homes for 
working girls, etc., eic, are merely palliatives; they do not strike at the root of this 
great evil. We have come to see very clearly that men must come to the rescue; 
they must accept for themselves the same standard of virtue demanded of women; 
must realize that chastity is alike binding upon both sexes. In this new faith the 
motlier must rear her son so that he will look upon every woman not his wife, as a 
sister to be helped, not hindered. When this good time shall have come, the rej>ort 
of such a home as this, with its unhappy women and fatherless babes, will seem like 
a hideous story of an impossible past age." 

The report quotes from laws enacted in New York in 1875, requiring children over 
three and under sixteen years of age to be removed from alms-houses and placed in char- 
itable or reformatory institutions. In conclusion the report says : " In the opinion of the 
chairman of this committee, methods should be considered, in accordance with the 
enlightenment of the age in regard to women, for reaching the class of girls from 
twelve years old to eighteen — who conscntingly and recklessly lead corrupt lives. 
These are to be found everywhere. W^ild, lawless, wayward girls; girls who will 
submit to no restraint whatever; girls who, if put in private reformatory institutions, 
run away at once, carrying as many other girls with them, and as much property as 
they can lay their hands on, possibly; girls who are too old for children, and too 
young for women ; who drink just enongh to keep themselves demoralized; who 
live in the lowest houses and city prisons by turns; who know nothing of the real 
issues of life, till it is too late; then become hard, des])erate criminal women or 
wretched, diseased inmates of city and county hospitals. Would State Reform 
Schools benefit such ?" 



REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



HY CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND. 



Tin: ('on\mittee reported that they had, so far as limited time permitted, collected 
information as to the amount of deposits by women in savings banks, and had begun 
correspondence with women engaged in different business enterprises, which they 
ho))ed would so enlarge as to bring those occupied with practical business affairs to a 
fuller actpiaintance with each other, and contribute to a better understanding of 
the real strenj^th and position of women in relation to the moneyed interests of the 
country. 
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For it is not true that women are all so devoid of ownership of property, so depend- 
ent for the means of a living and necessarily so helpless as we are apt to think 
when we contemplate the mass of wretchedness which their generally enforced 
poverty causes. 

Some women are rich, and many have pecuniary means which, when men 
are organized in opposition or indifference to their business interests, if they could bo 
enabled by organization among themselves to use for a mutual advantage, would in 
time better the condition of all. 

The last year's Committee was informed that many of the savings banks kept a 
system of statistical accounts by which the nativity, sex, age, and even minuter cir- 
cumstances of the personal history of their depositors, as well as the amount of the 
several deposits, was carefully preserved for the better security of depositors and 
easier prevention of dishonesty and fraud, and that banks keeping such accounts 
would probably respond readily and courteously to a proper request for statistical 
information. 

Not being able to know what banks kept such accounts, your Committee sent 
circulars, one of which is submitted, to about one hundred and forty savings insti- 
tutions. 

Seventeen banks replied, nine of them giving fully or in part the information 
asked for. From the banks which sent full information we gather that : 

The native born depositors number about ifOyo 

Foreign bom 657 

Whole number of women depositors not specified as native or foreign born . 1,440 

Total , 3,167 

Total amount of deposits by women $2,107,943 47 

all belonging to women in eight savings institutions in the State of New York alone. 

From an imperfect examination of bank reports, and according to an opinion ex- 
pressed by the secretary of the Citizens' Savings Bank of New York City, it is 
believed that one-fifth of the whole amount of deposits in savings banks belong to 
women. 

It is also supposed to be not far from true that one-fifth of the assessed property of 
the country belongs to women, or is held by them in common with minor children. 
It is earnestly recommended to women everywhere to give their attention to collect- 
ing accurate information upon this sul^ject. It might result in important qualifications 
in our customary arraignment of the order of affairs. 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, a member of this Committee, writes what I am permitted 
to insert here. She says : 

* * * 4:- -x- -x- ^ -x- * -ss- * ^- * -X- 

" In point of fact, women stand j)recisely equal to men in their rights and respon- 
sibilities as stockholders, or depositors, the difference being that they do not realize 
it, and are therefore more backward in looking after their interests and performing 
such duties as attending business meetings and sharing in the election of officers. 

" In the Fhiladelj)hia Savings Fund Society, corner of Washington Square and 
Walnut street, one of the oldest of its kind, if not the very oldest in the countr>', the 
number of depositors for the year ending December 31, 1875, "^^^^ 10,892, of whom 
5,472 were males, and 5,420 were females, or 52 more males than females. The. 
separate amount deposited by each class we are unable to obtain. From the begin- 
ning of the present year ( 1S76) up to the time of making the inquiry, there had been 
a majority of women depositors. One month the number of men and women were 
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precisely the same. The treasurer, to whom we are indebted for the infcrmati< n 

given, expre.ssed much interest in the subject, and said he had not noticed before 

that so large a proportion of their depositors were women. 

^:- -:{• * -:c * -:?• -x- -:t -s- * * * -x- -k- 

" The Farmers' National Bank of New Jersey (Mt. Holly), has a still larger number 
of women stockholders. One of the officers assured us that the proportion (of 
women) was so large that there is often a difficulty in obtaining a quorum of men 
at their business meetings. When asked if there was any reason why women should 
not vote women in to fill some of the offices, he replied, * None whatever, except that 
they do not do it, — they do not seem to realize their duties as stockholders, but leave 
it all in the hands of the men.' 

'* In s(mie of the building associations of Philadelphia, a large majority of the 
members are women, though we have yet to learn of one in which any of the officers 
are women, though there is no reason why there should not be, if women choose to 
elect them, which they ought to do, and would do, if beside earning money and in- 
vesting it, they understood the power and the danger of incompetent and unfaithful 
officers." 

■if -x- -:f 4f -X- -x * * * * * * X- -x- 

But all women do not so conduct themselvts in reference to their business inter- 
ests, and perhnps it is not just to our American women, to assume that these bank 
stockholders, very likely rich women who inherit the accumulations of others, 
represent the business ability or intelligence of the majority of our sensible country' 
women. 

* * "^ It is most reasonable to expect that it will be the working women of 
the world, who will contribute most to elevate the condition of all women. 

In describing the business enterprises of women, the report gave honorable 
mention of Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, a member of the Committee, and a successful 
farmer at Tacony, Pa.; of Mrs. L. Harrison, of Peoria, Til., who has an apiary 
which in four years has grown from two to forty colonies of bees, besides 
swarms which she has sold as she had opportunity; of Miss Kate Boyd, a 
painter and designer at Canastota, Madison County, N. Y.; of Dr. Hilton and four 
other lady physicians, Mary E. Foster, a lawyer, and Kate Rogers, a portrait painter, 
all at Ann Arbor, Mich.; of Louise Marie Reed, a scientist, and Miss Almerdinger, 
a botanist in the University at Ann Arbor; of Clara H. Boylston, a telegraphic oper- 
ator, and Susan Speechly, a photographer, in the same enterprising town ; of Dr. E. 
(i. Cook, a homeopathic physician of twenty years experience in Chicago; of Emily 
Ruggles, for twenty-one years a successful merchant in Reading, Mass., now a 
real estate agent; of Zili)a Morse, colored, a confectioner of Providence, Mass. 

The invariable undertone of the letters from all of these women was just indigna- 
tion that they were deprived of the right to self-government and self-protection 
through the ballot, while they were required to pay taxes out of their hardly-earned 
money. The women who wash and iron and go out to house-cleaning, often to 
support a drunken husband, need this protection even more than others. 

The State of Michigan has done well for women, nevertheless we have somewhat 
against her, in that she refuses to take the one more step in the direction of equal 
justice. 

The last business enterprise named in the report is quoted from the London 
Spectator. Mrs. S. !•'. Ncill seems to have given great effi^rt to the encouragement 
and preservation of silk culture in Australia. The mulberry tree was very early 
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imported from the Cape into that colony. " Mrs. Neill has herself imj)ortecl one 
thousand {i,ooo) j)lants from Shanghai, of the celebrated *Tri' variety, and (me 
hundred and twenty (120) White Veronese mulberries." 

While disease is impairing^ the quality and productiveness of European raised silk, 
tlie quality of Australian silk has obtained the highest testimonials from European 
Continental experts and — which is the highest testimonial of all — offers of hundred 
francs per kilo for reeled Australian sdk. The article concludes, " The world can 
live without silk, but it is a pity to lose anything at once beautiful and useful, 
especially when one woman's energy and brains can do so much to preserve it." 

After these examples of what women have done and are doing now, is it common 
sen^p to despairingly fold one's hands and say that women cannot do for themselves 
whuJt the exigencies of their lives demand, and that they do not thereby enlarge their 
syuipathies, elevate their characters and increase their usefulness ? 

. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore here discussed the points of the two previous papers. 
Sijje had yesterday paid a visit to the great Exhibition, and on making in([uiries as 
tp who performed most of the beautiful work sent from Europe was almost invariably 
answered, " Women." She deprecated indolence, and urged that fashionable women 
give up the frivolities of life, which they would be the first to condemn in a man. 



co-opp:ration for protection against spurious 
and adulterated manufactures. 



BY CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 



OCR political economists, statesmen and journalists, have been for the last three 
years discussing the causes of depression in business, failures of business men, and 
lack of work for the people; but one of the reasons, which is seldom or never 
touched, I will, with your permii^ion, briefly but imperfectly consider. Perhaps 
none strike deeper, taking the whole sweep of its influence, than the question of 
spurious manufactures and the adulteration of foods. * ^' '-^ 

Let us see what it involves. Life, health, time, comfort, means. All indeed 
which is valuable and precious to us here. In dishonest manufactures are squandered 
the bountiful provision of Nature, the varied harvests of the seasons, the wealth of 
the State. Nature furnishes through her laboratories, pure elixirs, foods, juices of 
fruits; the strong fibres of cotton, wool, silk and flax, the woods of her forests, the 
minerals in the earth. Her intention seems to l)e to provide a sound, pure, whole- 
some commissariat, to which men must add skill and labor to adapt to their u.ses of 
shelter, food, raiment and healing. But they may make the.se cunses rather than 
blessings, if ignoring the intimations, the example and the commands of this bounti- 
ful mother; as well as the law of the Creator written in the heart, they study to so 
abuse the.se good gifts, that their substance is wasted instead of being increased, and 
becomes poisonous instead of houri.shing. The advance in science and inventions 
^. surely should enable us to make more, rather than less, of earth's products. 

What do we say of men who deliljcrately burn granaries ? Unless in time of fam- 
ine, it is no worse than to burn with minerals and acids the strong fibres from which 
we make our clothing. The customer asks, and needs, genuine goods, and scarce 



t 
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any manufacturer or merchant professes to sell any other. Then what a world-wide 

hypocrisy is here ! What general consent to, and countenance of swindling! * * * 

Cierald Mussey says we must 

" Give action, thought, love, wealth and time, 
To win the primal age again." 

And the age of integrity in manufactures, compared with the present, this and 
other countries have once enjoyed. Now will it not be well tor women to see to rt 
that improved facilities and modes of production are made perfectly compatible with 
hone.st workmanship, and shall we not as householders and providers, combine for 
.self-protection and the universal good against this injury and mischief? She that 
does not appreciate self-justice, will scarcely understand justice for others. In order 
to get genuine and serviceable goods, we must demand that the merchant be respon- 
sible, and thus the merchant mu.st fall back upon the manufacturer; and if each pro- 
cess is a trade by itself, the manufacturer, so called, shall, in case of loss, get 
.satisfaction from the last person delivering to him the unfinished goods or wares ; 
and thus, if the chain were held taut, from the mdividual con.'iumer to the maker, 
we should, after a time, reach these great factors, and drive .spurious and worthless 
goods from the market of the world. This would prevent manufacturing capitalists 
from making large profits out of worthless things, and enable makers of honest wares 
and fabrics (if such there be) to hold their place, and realize the profits to which 

they are entitled, instead of becommg bankrupt through the fault of their neighbors. 
* * -K- -K- * * -x- * * * * * * * 

But in regard to unscrupulous manufactures : if a vigilant self- protection were 
exercised, .so that there should be a known and felt relation connecting the worker in 
raw materials — the producer, fashioner, compounder — with the wearer and con- 
sumer, there would result not only an enjoyment of material comforts that we do not 
now have, but, I believe, a thrift and increase, that would soon have an effect upon 
revenue, exchange, emigration, commerce and the national debt, that we cannot at 
present e.stimate by any data within our reach. The downfall of monopolies and the 
demand for conscientious work, would call more laborers into the various industries. 
More time and more men would, in some of the arts and . industries, be required, 
though perhaps not in all ; for in some cases we may make comparison with the 
burglar, who takes infinitely greater pains to make money dishonestly than would be 
necessary to get a lawful living. 

Articles having a bearing upon health should be the first objects of reform. We 
should begin with druggists, grocers, provision merchants and confectioners. This 
will probably be more difficult and perplexing to compass than to make a change for 
the better in dress fabrics, in proportion to their importance. But we can see how 
many a mother's labor would be lessened, if the cloth she puts into garments for her 
little ones could have the integrity and durability of the cotton as spun from the boll, 
the wool as carded and spun from the fleece, the silk as reeled from the cocoon, before 
the bleaching and dyeing proces.ses, the weighting with gums and chemicals, and the 
various manipulations unknown to us, have rotted the natural texture. Nature, 
through her perfect little spinner, gives us an honest silk ; the wonn first spins and 
winds unconsciously, but excellently and truly, according to the law of its life. Yet 
man, who claims superiority over the worm, by many kingdoms, studies to mingle 
inferior tissues with the silk, and to mix his dyes so that, unworn, it .shall appear 
good, yet shall not wear in perfect color; how he .shall weight it with chemicals, and 
gloss it with gums, or by excess of friction on steel rollers, so that it is still farther 
injured in texture. 
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Look for a moment at the cost of these productions, whether the yield is from 
animal or vegetable life. The sheep, goat, silk-worm, or the mulberry, cotton, flax, 
and hemp, and many other fibres, are nourished by sunshine, twilight and moonlight, 
dews, rains, frost and snow; by thunder, lightning and upheavals of the earth; by 
the fearful tornadoes, and by the beautiful auroras; by all the influences of the sea- 
sons and changes of the whole year; by all the tides and attractions above and under 
the earth, that also grow the wheat and corn and delicious fruits for our sustenance, 
and it is really as wrong to destroy the one harvest as the other. Shall we not count 
the travail of nature ? The untiring processes of Providence ? Shall we not garner 
up the precious stores provided, because God is bountiful ? It is but just that we use 
vigilance that naught goes to waste. Herein lies the comfort and chance for material 
competence of mankind. 

The grains are .so necessary to life and health, that surely none can be found so 
unscrupulous as to tamper with the stafl" of life. Wait. If your babies' lives are 
jeoparded by an admixture of clay in the confections; if hundreds of tons of a par- 
ticular clay are sold in one of the South-western Stales, as we are assured, for this 
purpose ; if a part of our sugars are treated much the same ; if our syrups are re- 
fined(?) by a process in which tin makes them unwholesome, if not poisonous; if our 
tea is poisoned both by growers and importers, or used once before it is shipi)ed to 
our shores; if wines and spirits, until recently believed necessary to preserve medi- 
cines, are manipulated and made up with nine-tenths, or nineteen-twentieths, of 
drugs and acids, can we be at all sure that even the flour of which we make our own 
loaves, is pure and unadulterated wheat ? But suppose it is ; we must remember the 
variety of forms into which wheat is made, as well as oats, barley and Indian corn ; 
grits, meal, farina, starch and manufactured foods for infants. 

I have spoken of the waste of the mother's strength. Take the comparatively 
small item of underclothing; the wrappers or vests, of best goods, are bound with 
what is called flannel binding; the filling is of silk, and the warp has no strength; it 
makes a pretty finish to look at in the salesroom, but worn, it has directly to be re- 
bound; whereas, if the twilled cotton braid were used, it would last as long as the 
garment. 

Some women here may remember when our merchants in small cities would 
" viarrant" a calico, and "throw in the thread;" in those days there was little risk 
in 'warranting the best grades. The tricks of the trade, in the fear a fabric would 
wear too long, had not then apparently been learned, at any rate, were not by any 
means so common. 

From the Paris Exposition Reports for 1867, I quote in reference to cheap pro- 
ductions: "The cause, however, of the decline of the industrial arts in England, so 
fully admitted in the testimony of her own experts, is to be found in a source more 
deeply seated, than in a simple deficiency of technical education. Schools of art are 
the result, as well as the cause, of a national sentiment of excellence, and such a 
sentiment cannot be predominant in a nation, where the ruling idea of its system of 
manufacture, is production at the cheapest possible rate for the utmost possible con- 
.sumption. * * * It is to the commerce which this system of manufacture nour- 
ishes, that the famous line of Cioldsmith is so justly applicable: 

" And honor sinks where commerce long prevails." 

The French economi.sts deplore the influence of this idea, which has crept into 
France, in consequence of the Anglo-French treaty, and they a.ssert that it has 
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exerted a baleful influence upon French artists who have sojourned a long time 

in England. 

-:fr * * ^e * * * * ^ ^ -jf -:.- -x- -:;■ 

Let the ancient device of Roubaix (a centre of woollen production), ** Industrie et 
/frobite,'" be the rule also of American manufacturers. 

Some of our leading merchants in retail stores, have for a good while taken steps 
in the right direction, exchanging almost any goods, if they prove to be not as rep- 
resented, ^ * ^ 

Colored striped stockings have repeatedly poisoned, and some sheetings and 
shirtings have an irritating if not ])oisonous finish. Green dress goods and wall 
papers are pronounced poisonous, and why not chair covers, and book covers a.s 
well? To show you the opportunities for dishonest work, 1 will give an example 
from wool manufacture. "'•' * ^ A writer gives the processes for a piece of com- 
mon cassimere; "You buy the wool, sort, scour, pick, card, spin, spool, dress, weave, 
perch, scour, full, color, nap, shear, tenter, measure and sell — each a trade by itself." 
Nineteen trades, -x- * * 

Mr. Mudge (conmiissioner) quotes some passages from 7^he Fleece and the LootUy 
a French journal, one of which 1 give you : " The fabric, most appreciated by female 
taste, and the most unrivalled of modern woollen textures, and the only one not de- 
graded by imitation, is that beautiful material which derives its name from the fleeoe 
of which it is made, the French merino. This tis.sue was first made at Rheims in 
1801, by a workman named Dauphinot Palloteau. The invention, for which a pat- 
ent was asked, whether successfully or not, is not known, consisted solely in the 

adaptation of a peculiar type of wool, and not in the fabric." 

■X- -x- * * ^ * -A- -x- * * * -x- -:t -X- 

I must go back and pick up a dropped stitch. In naming the different operations 
through which th^ cassimere has to be carried, or rather the wool to make it, it will 
be seen, as each is a trade by itself, that if each artisan is selfishly bent on gaining 
all out of the work possible, at the expense of the integrity of the fabric, the result to 
the buyer will be little but loss, — but if less than half are dishonest, or whatever 
percentage, you and I, as it now stands, must make up the deficiency, because we 
are asked and pay the price of genuine goods. 

Shoddy, or shoody, was originated at Bately, in England, in 1813. Mungo is the 
fibre obtained from hard rags of fine broadcloth, such as clippings from the tailor 
shops. Of shoody and mungo, 65,oco,CK!0 pounds are consumed in England more 
than our whole clip of wool in i860, and it is estimated that 25,000 persons are em- 
])loyed in converting it into cloth, and that the value of the product is five or six 
million pounds. It comes in competition only with fine or cloth wool in this country. 
It is sometimes mixed with wool, in proportions of one-third to two-thirds shoddy, 
and is used for cheap broadcloths, men's and women's outside wear, also for blankets 
and beds. If it is thoroughly cleansed, it is no doubt put to good use for tabic 
covers, floor cloths, horse blankets and druggets; and the coarser and thicker makes 
are very much used for covering steam boilers, steam pipes, and ship's bottoms be- 
neath the copper. "^ * -^ 

Let us turn for a moment to quite a different industr)', and see the contrast between 
American and Italian gilding. The Italian puts his gold foil upon a substantial 
and elegant wood frame, frequently embellished, with natural or ideal figures or ob- 
jects, illustrative of the picture it encloses — while the picture-frame makers with us^ 
jHit their gold upon paste, plaster of paris, and lacquer, which are far more liable to 
injury; if broken, are at great cost and with more difficulty, repaired, and though 
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costing a good deal more in the beginning, are not nearly so beautiful nor so satis- 
factory. Of two frames, falling in much the same way, one of each, the American 
was broken on two corners and two sides, and could not l)e perfectly repaired, while 
the Italian simply had a little chip broken off, that was mended at the house and the 
join was not perceptible. 

The whole question of manufactures, their history and growth, is exceedingly in- 
teresting, even to those having little inventive genius, and will be still more charming 
and fascinating to all who have seen the Exposition of 1876. The effect of the 
several industries, on the life, health and education of the people, including effects 
of climate on the products, and the fostering aid of governiiients to production, are 
also full of interest. 

* * * Says Beneville, *' at Paris each consumer is a judge, and becomes a 
guide to the merchant and manufacturer." * * * Mr. E. R. Mudge, Commis- 
sioner at Paris in '67, says, " the French designer is restrained by the public senti- 
ment of his country, to which he must never do violence, which requires elegance 
without affectation, and in the midst of perpetual caprice, demands what is natural 
io everything which is original." Whether the fact is correctly stated or not, the 
.sentiment is worthy our adoption. 

In summary ; Nature as a rule grows her material in integrity. Men gather of her 
bounty an excellent stock. They possess in their brains a motive power, as superior 
as the kingdom of human life is to the kingdoms below it, a motive power in full 
proportion to the obstacles to be conquered, and the work to be performed; motive, 
inventive and executive faculties, equal to the task of supplying from. the great pro- 
vision all the wants of the material life. Shall the work be well or illy done ? 

Whether or not, men in manufacture and trade are noble and grand enough to 
recognize the eternal relation, human and divine; to hold themselves as stewards in 
a great trust; shall women permit them longer to ignore the laws of justice and 
economy in their dealings with them, as providers for the household ? 

This, it seems to me is a practical question, and one that can be solved by co-op- 
erative effort. 

* * * Before closing, I must tell you what Wendell Phillips said in the last 
speech I have seen reported. It was at the Woman Suffrage Convention in Boston. 
In speaking of the honesty of the Executive Government at Washington, he said, 
"It is just as honest as the Congress that investigates it; and I believe that the 
Congress that investigates it, is just as honest, and no more so, than the assembly of 
railroad presidents; and is just as honest as the bank presidents, the merchants, and 
the people generally. Why, you cannot get an ounce of honest food in Boston, and 
if you are sick you cannot get an honest drug at five-sixths of the drug stores." He 
pronounces it a national demoralization. 
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BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 



Mrs. Diaz has made a statement which nobody familiar with the public and even 
most of the private schools can call exaggerated, and she says nobody has studied 
out or found the remedy. Let me say to this audience that Froebel has done just 
dps. The principle of his reform, the character of his work that is distinctive, is 
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that he has made moral education the initiation and substance of his system. He 
has seen that the human being is given to us to educate, with all the moral ele- 
ments still in harmony, the Will in full force, the Heart in full sensibility, and then 
he is thrown into nature which he does not know, but has an instinct that it will 
afford hmi the means of satisfying that heart by the exercise of that will. The child 
is utterly dependent on those about him for this part of his experience, just as he is 
for his bodily li:e, for as a material being he is the most helpless of God's creatures; 
and why ? Because God means that the child should be helped by those about him; 
relations with whom make the elements of individual happiness, and communion 
with whom is a mutual moral education, the adult getting as much from the child's 
innocence, if he will study out its origin and meanings as the child can get from the 
adult — indeed more — for the adult can do nothing more than lead him into normal 
relation with nature and his kind in his individual earthly life, while the child, 
comprehended by him, leads the adult into the kingdom of heaven, as Christ says. 
I would therefore earnestly say, let whoever has been impressed with Mrs. Diaz's 
appalling statement of the need of moral education to the community, study 
Kroebel, and learn that the Kindergarten is the moral education given to the child to 
" keep his heart diligently," while he eats the fruits of the tree of knowledge, whose 
deadly effects can be neutralized only by the fruits of the tree of life, which, if he 
does not get at first, he will have to fight his way to later, through the suffering which 
the grand old parable that begins the written Revelation, symbolized by the Cheru- 
bim and the sword that turns every way. 



WOMAN AND HER TRIMMINGS. 



BY ELIZA S. TURNER. 



Exceeding fair she was not ; and yet fair 

In that she never studied to be fairer 

Than nature meant her; beauty cost her nothing. — Chapman. 

Thk wolf is a chasing animal, the monkey an imitating animal, man an inventing 
animal, woman a trimming animal. Thus it has been in our past, and will it be so 
in our future ? Is woman to figure forever in the scale of existence as not only the 
'rimming, but distinctively the trimmed animal of the planet? The one creature for 
whom Jehovah's plan of the creation i-> not a sufficient warrant ? The one type that 
must be re-shaped, re-colored, re-gaited, in short as the great Prof. Blot so frequently 
remarks of his cookery, " improved," before she dare present herself to the world 
for a valuation ? 1 think these questions are capable of an answer. So far as the 
disposition to ornament the body is in conformity with the essential laws of our 
human nature, it will continue in s])ite of argument and ridicule ; so far as it is 
merely a phase of human development, a childish manifestation of a still youthful 
race, we may expect in time to grow beyond it. That the present inordinate value 
j)laced by us on ]:)ersonal upholstery* is characteristic of such a stage of progress, and 
is not characteristic of a sex, I am as certain as I am that men are at present, taking 
all Christendom, on a higher plane of development than women. 

I believe that there has been no ])hase of frivolity, helplessness, or extravagance, 
at any time exhibited by one sex, which has not, in each case at a rather earlier date. 
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its counterpart in the other sex. Witness the time when a lA»ndon beau was ashametl 
to appear on the street on his own two feet, divested ot* the l>.uh chair which should 
enshrine and supjwrt him. Witness the time when a gentleman was no j:jontleman 
unless arrayed in shoes with points so immensely long that they must In; alt:iched to 
his waist with silken cords. Witness the tragic times when noblemen were reduced 
to suicide or highway robber}* through their necessities in the one item of laces for 
their personal adornment. Witness that melancholy summer night, one humircd 
years ago, when the British Parliament was suddenly dissolved because the extreme 
heat, and con>e<juent }>erspiration, made the paint run in gutters ilown the cheeks of 
the statesmen. 

Yet we see that our brother has gradually delivered himself from his l>ondages 
and bandages, and now stands fcrth a freedman, in clothing |>erhap> a trifle Ah* 
rigidly excfusive of color and piciuresijueness, but fiir more conijxitible than ours 
with convenience, modesty and health. 

The truth is, the modem American gentleman has work to do, and uses for 
himself and his body in manifold directions, and he cannot afford to be incapacitated 
at every turn by his garments. It would not suit him. either at work or play, to go 
about in breeches stuffed with bran, like his ancestors, nor in peitictiais like the old 
Romans, nor in trains carried by pages like the canlinals. nor in trousers trailing a 
yard beyond his feet like the Japanese courtiers. Moreover, life i-^ to him so full of 
purposes and interests of real importance, that to be involved in a system of dressing 
demanding: nearly half his time and nearly all his mental attention would make him 
feel like George Eliot's Dorothea, to whom ''the destinies of mankind, as seen by the 
light of Christianity, made the solicitudes of fashion appear an occupation for Bedlam.'' 

Why, then, do we, whose allotment of time is not a day hmger than man's, still 
act so strangely in our apportionment of it? And why does not woman, who is 
awaking more and more to a sen.se of her own capabilities, and demanding a chance 
for their exercise; woman, whose demand is answered by ever new and broadening 
fields of usefulness, why doe.s she not vet see that in enterinji the lists of activity, she 
is struggling with a cumbrousncss of armor under which no man would dare to com- 
pete with his fellows ? 

"Because," say many, *♦ the especial business of woman is to please ; and thereto 
she has been endowed with a longing for atlmiration which takes the form of personal 
exhibition. And this passion, being an instinct, is not to be eradicated liy reason." 

To the latter part of this theory we will reply. 

There is scarcely any subject about which the world makes .so many mistakes, as 
the subject of instinct. Human nature, we say, mu.sthe the same in all ages, because 
it is rooted in a few universal instincts. So it is, and these are exactly what we share 
with the brutes. The instinct of wolves to kill the sick wolf is manifested in several 
of our .savage tribes, who pay the like attention to their aged parents ; yet the same 
human nature, civilized, cares tenderly for the feeble. Instinct teaches the (jueen 
l)ee and the Polynesian mother to murder their inconvenient daughters; which is not 
exactly our way of expressing maternal promptings. Instinct leads the Lyre-bird, in- 
viting the attentiim of his beloved to himself, to rely on the merits of his absurdly 
beautiful, top-heavy tail. It swells the breast o( the argus phcvisant with exultation 
in the courting garb which makes him as helpless for locomotion as a fashionable 
lady. It inspired the gallant of past generations to apj^ear beft)re his mispress in 
satins and jewels and paint; devices a modern wooer would not di.sgrace himself by 
resorting to. 
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The truth is that our orifjinal instincts, like our original fruits, are the acrid, harsh, 
sometimes even poisonous beginnings of what shall by cultivation develop into nour- 
ishment, sweetness and 'beauty. And so when we say of any yet crude manifesta- 
tion of what is called human nature, that it will be the same in all ages, we are 
wronif. 

I low then j//rf// we account for our present slavery? And what is, after all, the 
lH)wer that enslaves us? There is no King in this country, and as we are not office- 
holders, none of us care for the President. Ah, but woe unto us, there is a (jueen ! 
Who she is, what she is, no one knows; nor what the precise retribution ftJlowin^ 
any given violation of her edicts. Inscrutable, multifaritms, merciless, all we can 
say with precision was discovered by some researching Englishman: to wit, that her 
apj)allingname is C^rundy. This, then, is the Moloch feminine who eats up our pre- 
cious hours, and makes us caricature our faces and forms in twenty ways a year to 
suit her crazy caprices. Not to please ourselves, but her, do we carry about us at 
least one-half the liurden of beads, buttons, bugles, spangles, ear-knobs, edgings, 
crimpings, flutings, pleuLings, flouncings, and all the rest of the tatterdom of flimsy, 

fr.iyable, soilable outrigging that makes us unfit for efficient work or comfortable 
play. 

This is very sad; but is it so inevitable? Are we sure; now are we perfectly 
sure ? I hardly dare to breathe it, and yet I will. Friends, I ask you to climb with 
me to the height of a wild supposition. Let us imagine all the gentry in the United 
States invited to one gigantic ball. Then let us fancy the ladies preparing to attend 
it, and try to ap})rehend, say m cubic miles, the outlay in money, the outlay in time, 
the mental anxiety, and the number of good sleeping hours jDerverted to needle-work, 
necessary, not to make these people pleasant and beautiful to each other, but to make 
them an acceptable sacrifice to the eyes of Mrs. Grundy. 

vSee them enter the halls of pleasure; fatigue and nervous anxiety clinging to 
their flower-wreaths, and dragging their trains, and making their jewelled hair- 
castles heavy with headache. 

Let us observe how every word, action, glance of these pleasure-seekers is robbed 
of its spontaneity by an indefinable, all-pervading atmosphere of mistrust; a con- 
sciousness in each of being momently on guard against all the others ; as if their 
airy garments and their cautiously flippant words were all a part of the same protective 
armor, and the main object of their meeting was to prevent the opening of the 
smallest chink through which the spear of a jiiying glance might enter. Yet we, by 
our magic, 7viil enter, and read the intimidated soul of one of these poor revellers. 
What is this gnat-like buzzing of thoughts that mar the music ? 

" Am I right ? Will I do ? Has my train the true hang ? Has my pannier the 
proper set? How many Mrs. Grundys are at this moment whispering to their 
neighbors that 1 have no style ? There is one looking straight at me now ! Good 
Heaven! the lace on her overskirt is almost plain, while mine is all in gathers! She 
knows — I feel it — she knows that mine was made by a second-rate dressmaker!" 

But let us withdraw from this afilicted brain, and enter that of the Mrs. G. alluded 
to. Here is an ecjual buzzing. ** Am I right? Will I do? I fear I have made a 
mistake in my flowers ; there isn't a wreath in sight of just this shade. There is a 
Mrs, Grundy looking at me. Ciood Heaven? the lace on her overskirt is gathered, 
while mine is almost plain ! She knows — T feel it — she knows that I made it 
myself!" 

And now, my friends, a crisis a])proaches. The mind of each Mrs. G. (for to 
every woman in society all the rest tuay be G.'s) is at the same instant illumined by a 
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glimpse into the niind of the other G. Each is thinking with a flash of delight and 
wonder: " Why, I needn't be afraid of her; she is actually afraid of me T Snap, 
crack, from one to another of those uneasy thousands passes the electric spark; and 
wherever it touches, the eyes lose their guarded expression, the half tense muscles 
relax, and a sense of wondrous relief pervades the multitude. Even those who 
never knew they were hound, awoke, as would an unswaddled Sioux infant, to a 
sudden joyful consciousness of freedom. And now comes a second shock of illumi- 
nation, and each not only knows, but knows that the rest know. 

Then like a jubilant storm of music arise the explanations. 

"And you were really afraid of me?" 

"Yes. And you don't think the worse of me for not wearing real Valenciennes?" 

*' No. And you don't think I'm out of style in gloves that are only three button ? 
Between ourselves, I hate style." 

♦< Between ourselves, I never could tell exactly what it is." 

*« Let's take off our gloves." 

** I-iCt's pin up our trains." 

" Don't let's pretend we like classical music." 

"I will if you will." 

" I won't if you won't." 

Thus on every side keep snapping the useless chains. 

And 4o we in our new freedom abolish law ? 

Heaven forbid ! We keep the laws of taste ; the laws of art ; the laws of Chris- 
tianity ; only the idiot laws of Grundy shall be a dead letter, now and evermore. 
Friends, we can see how this night's mutual explanation might revolutionize a con-, 
tinent. A continent ? nay, a hemisphere ; nay, a planet. Eor could such a discovery 
be kept a secret ? Why, the news has already crossed the Atlantic. From empire 
to empire, even through black-liveried England, sweeps the mysterious whisper: 
*• Something is the matter with Mrs. Grundy." Then louder, and each time louder: 
*• Mrs. Grundy's whipthongs are turning to feathers. Mrs. Grundy is afraid. Mrs. 
Grundy is a coward." Then, with a clang that rings all the telegraph wires and 
rattles the printing presses and makes the cable jump again : " There is no Mrs. 
Grundy ! Liberty, equality, blessedness I W^oman is free I" 

But now, alas, we must down from the vantage ground of our supposition, and 
acknowledge that no such revelation, as yet, will be. Truths were born with 
Eternity; the capacity to apprehend them waits in Time. And thus it may happen 
that this important secret, upon which I have accidentally stumbled, will remain a 
secret for all my telling, like the enchanted whereabout of Merlin, to those who, un- 
seeing, daily passed him by. 

But however the world might come to regard Mrs. Grundy, (she doesn't exist, but 
. no matter,) we should still desire to look well in the eyes of each other. Assuming 
f this to be a worthy object, how shall we best accomplish it ? Manifestly by making 
^ our toilet, beyond the needs of convenience and protection, such as to enhance the 
\ charms, or modify the defects, of the individual wearer. A perfect form or face can 
not be affected by costume. Take the Apollo Belvidere; you may put on his head 
f a nightcap, or a villainous bandanna, or even a stovepipe hat, without detracting in 
the slightest from the dignity of his beauty. But one who, possessing some beauties, 
deviates more or less from the classic perfection can always be improved, or the re- 
verse, by clothing. An actor who understands his business can make himself up 
by merely exaggerating with dress the defects of his figure to almost any degree of 
uncouthness. And he can, on the other hand, so conceal these defects as to enhance 
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his natural gracefulness. It follows that scarce one woman in a thousand can do 
full justice to her own appearance without deviating in some degree from the 
whatever prevailing fashion. 

And this is the point at which I would begin to advocate the rebellion against 
Mrs. Grundy (if she existed; but never mind.) Surely there is strength enough in 
womankind — average womankind, desiring to look its best, and intelligently inquir- 
mg into the means for accomplishing that object — surely it is able by this time to 
say, *' I will conform in a general way to fashions as they arise; but I must and will 
take the liberty of modifying them to suit my individual case." There is no reason 
in life why, with all our anxiety for appearance, we should not try to make costume a 
fine art, instead of remaining all at sea, and at the mercy of every whiff of fashion 
that chooses to upset us. 

All at sea, all at sea; and not right-rigged for running in either fair or foul 
weather, and we don't know how to do better. *' Ha, here comes an odd little 
craft; and of all the queer cut sails ! Well, I'll never rig that way, never. Bless 
me, here comes another, and another — a fleet of them. And now I look again, they 
are all the newest, prettiest boats — that must be the best way after all." Down 
comes last month's outfii; up goes a full suit of sail, unlike the last in all respects, 
except a i^eneral unfitness for locomotion. And here lies the chief obstacle to indi- 
viduality m costume. The fresh young girls, and still youthful and graceful women, 
whose beauty is sufficient to carry any monstrosities, are apt to lead the fashions, and 
are not, as a class, disposed to think of reforms. As in sanitary matters the healthy 
young reprobates, revelling in the violation of all the laws of hygiene, are able to 
point to us middle-aged dyspeptics and ask, ** Are you better off than we?" So we, 
who profess advanced ideas on the subject of dress, are unfortuYiately valueless in 
the way of example, and liable to be looked upon as plain old guys, whose reasona- 
bleness is not nearly so attractive as their preposterousness. Yet I think that could 
the prettiest young votary of style once realize how much more beautiful she would 
be if she dared to follow the laws of personal becomingness, she would stop to con- 
sider. For remember, blooming girls and graceful women, however intense may be 
your devotion to appearance, you have not, on the average, more than sixty years for 
its exercise. Let us then commend to your notice the few plain rules already estab- 
lished, but almost universally neglected, rules which may help you to economize this 
section of your immortality. In the first place, let us never forget that the object of 
a dress is to show to the best advantage, not the dress, but the wearer. Any selection 
of fabric or peculiarity of cut which brings out a grace or softens a defect, is a proper 
use of time. The devising of a high collar for a neck too long; of broadening lap- 
els for a bust too narrow; the turning back of the hair to make the most of a low- 
forehead ; the partial concealing with hair of a forehead too boldly prominent ; the 
making an insignificant face more jaunty in a saucy little hat; the shading, by a 
wider brim, of one that would else look brazen ; the apparent lengthening of a 
dumpy figure by trimming the dress in perpendicular lines, and the similar shortening 
of one too tall, by running the lines across it ; these are all legitimate objects of study 
in costume. So are flouncing and rufiling and fringing, when used with an eye to 
their actual effect on the person of the wearer. 

On the other hand, all trimmings, however beautiful, which only serve to ornament 
the dress as it hangs in the closet, are valueless ; and the hours sjient upon them are 
so many hours dead loss from the precious sixty years. And the inconsistency we 
complain of is that at least seven-tenths of our labor and thought is spent for such 
non-results. Think of the yards, we may say miles, of bias folds laid tier over tier 
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on skirts of the same material, with absolutely no effect but additional weight on 
the body. 

Color is certainly of the tirst importance. The woman who looks patrician in 
l^lack, may look plebeian in green; and she who is dull and sallow in pink, may be 
strikingly handsome in scarlet. Color is much, but fineness of fabric is little. A 
coarse blue flannel will bring out a fair complexion as fully as the richest velvet, 
supposing the tint as favorable; therefore the overplus in price of the velvet is money 
lost. And now, still admitting looks to be the first essential, we come to another 
serious consideration. We have decided that self-preservation (viz.: the j^reserva- 
tion of appearances) demands from the most conservative some modifications of the 
reigning fashion. The short woman, we say, is not to flounce her dress to the waist, 
though Mrs. G. stand over her with the bias pieces. But suppose that stern matron 
exacts, as the price of a certificate of stylishness, habits of dress that shall withdraw 
the rose from your cheek, and the springing grace from your muscles, and reduce 
you to belladonna for the sparkle in your eyes ? Suppose she gripes you in a mur- j 
derous corset, and entails upon you a pound of backache for every pound of drag ' 
your ill-hung skirts? I talk not of ethics, only of appearances. Will that certifica 
of stylishness compensate you for a cloudy skin and thinning hair and stoopir. 
shoulders and boniness of outline ? And yet all these, not to speak of actual im- 
prisoning disease, are the fruit of unhealthful dressing. 

And now comes question third, more serious still. In view of the fact that there 
is. after all, a remnant of woman's nature not judged by appearance, might it not be 
possible for us to become so wholly absorbed in the desire to please, that we 
.should for that very reason fail to please? The average man's ideal of woman in- 
cludes not much, it is true, beyond beauty and devoteclness; and yet we all know 
girls who present to him minds too neglected, and characters too feeble, to satisfy 
even his moderate expectations. There is one sight si) common ui)on our streets 
that we often fail to realize its svurowfulness. It is a young woman dressed, as they 
phrase it, "to kill." Her whole make-up evinces so much anxious labor; her face 
is powdered; her rings are outside her gloves ; her hair alone has probably taken 
nearly an hour to build. She jigs into the street-car all a-simper, aiid cannot sit still 
there, but must be incessantly arranging her bracelets, or fidgeting among her pleats 
and gathers. She is soaked through and through with the consciousness of herself; 
and her eyes go here and there to see if so she may have found favor in the sight of 
any present lord and master. I have had my whole soul cringe within me with 
shame at seeing a maiden so ungrade herself, and knowing, that every man who 
looked upon her would understand the abjectness of her appeal. For see, she is 
mutely saying: " Look at me; do look at me first; I have so arranged my clothing 
as to give you the best possible idea of my contour; you can see through my thin net 
veil the brilliancy of my complexion; this bracelet calls attention to the roundness 
of my wrist; the edging that shows through my gauzy sleeve will direct you to the 
plumpness of my upper arm; and don't fail to notice the ruby ornament (Hi my neck. 
Do, kind gentleman, take a look at my samples." 

Does this sound coarse ? I mean it so to be, and I woulil that every innocent 
young girl who puts on these hateful ways in mere thoughtless unitation, could know 
in what spirit men examine and appraise them. 

How could it be otherwise? vSuch a girl oft'ers nothing to the spectator's thought 
nor to his imi)ulse for simple friendly intercourse; no look of purpose invests her 
face with interest; there is absolutely nothing to sei/.e his notice, save her unmaid- 
cnly anxiety to attract. And if she offers herself for conipetiti(m on this standard. 
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why should we expect him to jud^e her by any other? And this brings us up to our 
(jueslion fourth, and last. Why is ii that women appear to grow old so much earlier 
than men ? ( )ur natural tenn of life i.s the same, which would seem to imply that 
decay sliould not begin sooner. Yet if we meet for a half hour's conversation, say 
the Indy of thirty-five who was a belle at twenty, we are very apt to be thinking: 
*' She is fading; she h fassei'.'" Or of another: *' She is well-preserved, but she will 
never see fort) ." While if we similarly encounter a gentleman, our memory recurs 
to him as hiving a keen face, a kind face, a humorous, or intellectual, or sarcastic 
countenance, but, as a rule, the last thing we shall think of reporting is his age. 

Inferior health has something to do with this difference; so has the general ten- 
dency to climax a woman's life at twenty; yet I cannot but think that the fault is 
partly in ourselves. 

We all have seen women of whom it was not so. T know a woman, a teacher, 
never pretty. While you talk and she listens, you are pondering : " W^hat a sagacious 
face ; she not only .sees my whole thought, but shows me that it was higher than I 
supposed." You never think about her fifty years. 

I know a woman, a speaker. The thousands that hear her go away kindled, ex- 
cited. Many things they say of her, sometimes in dissent; but it has never happened 
to me to hear a word of her age. 

I know a woman — we ali know her--' — every one of whose eighty years has adderl 
to her face a new significance of beauty. 

Youth and health have a charm apart from character. It is exquisite; it is pre- 
cious. I would no more detract from it than from the springtime miracle of an 
apple orchard. I would only guard against mortgaging the rest of our years to it. 
For day by day these shrivel ; and then ? IVAaf then ? 

Pretty much the whole tune of the average feminine ideal is set to the key of 
twenty; includes, say, the octave between seventeen and twenty-five. All below 
that is embryo; all beyond is decadence. Taught to look for her empire in her 
maidenly charms alone, the young girl sacrifices the joys of her childhood and pawns 
the resources of her prime. She flourishes like the false grape, the spendthrift vine 
that resolves all its wealth of .sap into springtide fragrance, and then stands valueless, 
holding out no fruit to the thirsty wayfarer, storing no wine of life for any one's 
need. Then, as the surface beauty shrinks and cracks away, the poor starved soul 
that filled that pretty skin stares out in its nothingness, or the mean soul in its 
ugliness. 

For the human face is a history. Even through the obscuring glamor of color and 
outline are beginning the signs of character which by and by shall make two faces, 
ecpial in physical advantage, differ by all the degrees from beauty to deformity. Busy 
little s]:)irits are forever working, bringing down the corners of the mouth with tiny 
weights of discontent, or making it ensier for impatient brows to draw together, or 
loosening the lips of sell'-indulgence; telegraphing the inner motions to the outer 
form, until there is no secretest habit of the mind which has not its corresponding 
habit of the muscle. 

And still, as the rosy veiling mi.sts of youth are withdrawn, the face which a rich 
soul informs reveals its deeper beauty. (Cheerfulness shapes the features; kindli- 
ness lights the eyes; candor shines from the brow, and all sweet meanings play 
about the ever chan<7ing mouth. 



*We heard her words but yesterday. 
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Ami not the mere sweetness of an infant, or the resignation o( p slave, n the 
mildness of a cow. is comi>elent to perfect this later hoaulv. It must 1>j sweetness 
and mildness reinforce?! by largeness of character and we;:]:h of mind. Jean Inge 
low's 



" Swcctcsi woman e'er drew lireatli"* 



endowed with Cnmoen'; 



" Sweetest eyes were ever seen" 

would find her empire hrief if she chanced io he feel)le-nnndc<l. Torni and c»;l«»i 
make the human countenance beautiful; thouLrlu makes it almost tlivir.e. \n<l if 
each mental nu>lion of vondcr charmiui: Miss shall be maAinir its imprint tni hci 
plastic face, to be read in her prime as we read the earth's secret of a r^in showoi 
ages a«To, what a poor little meaningless rect^d. alas, ii will be I And when slie i> 
ihirty-five, we shall say she is old, not )>ccause of her years, but because there was 
nolhinjij of her but vouth,and youth is gvme, "lie who drinks beer." says the 
adaj^e, "thinks beer." NK>re than that, he who thinks beer, looks beer; he who 
thinks kindness, looks kindness; he who thinks reasv»:i, looks reason; she who thinks 
tatting, looks tatting, and nothing more. 

() girls, young girls, the hv)pe t>f our sex. nay, almost the ht>j>e of our race, it is v. a 
we who can be the true missionaries, but von. We mav ifather vou su-^gcsiio'is 
from our larger ex]XTience, but it is you who must j^resent the logic of illu-iratii^i ; 
you who can aftV>rd to stand forth in y^mr strength and freshness, and try to show tbc 
world how far beyond any present ideal is the beauty born of heaUh, the gracefulness 
that comes with untrammelled motion, the ever increasing charms t»f character, and th.ni 
daily setting of the features, as if to music, to the tune of what is going on in 
the soul. 

And it is not for you to hang back and say, " It will all con\e right; we s'nall mo\e 
with the spirit of the age." lUit rather tu say \Nith (icorgc KlivU, '* //> art^the be- 
ginning of the ages." 

There is one fatal truism whicli has becalmed whob* fleets of con>^ciences. It is 
the maxim, ** Whatever is. is right." The family, class, or nativm, rooting its lite in 
this, has begun its decay. '* Societv as it exist," they say, "is ordained of Pr»ni- 
dence. Let it alone." ** Human nature as it exists," they add. "is ruled by Vvo\\- 
dence; its follies result from implanted instincts; who arc we th;:t we sh--uld inter 
fere?" And all the while they forget that the s.nne Creator implante'l the master 
instinct of aspiration, that will never be content to let the other instincts alone until 
it has </«'t7f>/A/ them from root to blossom; raised them to ib.at ideal. aKo <I(nl- 
derived, without which the rudimentary instincts would drag us dv>\\n to the IriitcN. 

All is as it should be. X«>thing is as it shall ]>e. For still the sjMrnl, returning, 
rises, and we joy in believiu;; thai all human gtMvl is acci>mj->lished by our L«>rd, 
through us. 



WOMAN IX THK LKGAL PROFESSION. 



BY I.AVIXIA GOODKl.l.. 



The first woman versed in legal science, o( whom we have any record, lixed more 
than three thousand years ,igo, Deborah, the wife of Kajv.d^th — Judge, prophet 
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l)(>et— who held her Court under the palm tree in Mount Ephraim, to whom the peo- 
ple of God came up for judgment, and who seems to have been revered and loved 
by all. 

None of the terrible results predicted by learned Judges of the present a^e, as in- 
cvital)!e in case women enter courts of justice appear to have followed the administra- 
tion of this woman jud;^e. We do not learn from that sacred record that either her 
knowk'd.je of the Mv)saic Law, or her practice as a judicial officer, in hearir^l and 
deciding tlie various cases which came before her "unsexed" her, destroyed her 
womanly delicacy and refinement, corrupted her integrity, sullied her purity, unfitted 
her for the duties of wifehood, or even injured her health ! Neither does it appear 
that the standard of professional excellence was lowered, the dignity of the courts 
impaired, the public sense of decency and propriety relaxed, reverence for woman- 
hood made to suffer, or the rising generation neglected. In an age when brute 
force ruled, when war was the normal condition of nations, when the physical ranked 
hi^^her than the intellectual or moral, this woman judge held her place firmly; was 
consulted, deferred to, and unquesti(mingly obeyed, not only by the masses of the 
l)eople, but by the bravest and ablest warriors of her nation. 

Thirty centuries later, Woman asks admission to our courts of justice, not as 
judge, but simply as advocate, to plead the causes of such as shall choose her to 
represent their interests. May she enter? It is a question not for judges or legis- 
lators only, but for "the jury of the people" to decide. Shall we vote yea, or nay? 

The question wears a three-fold aspect. How will the admission of Woman to 
the legal j:)rofession affect, firsts Woman ; second^ the professson ; thirds society ? 

For an enlightened consideration of these points we will consider first, briefly, 

what are the duties of an attorney and counsellor-at-law. 

■jf -X- -)t •?«• -x- -x- * -Jr -:s- 4f * -x- X- -x- 

After giving a minute history of the origin of jurisprudence and its growth as civ- 
ilization advanced, the lady says: An attorney-at-law, strictly speaking, is a person 
empowered and employed to act as the agent of another in the conduct of a suit at 
court. To define more specifically the duties of an attorney and connsellor-at-law, 
rs they are performed to-day in America, they are to give information and advice, 
draft deeds, wills, contracts, and other legal papers, make collections, search titles, 
and prepare, ccmduct and argue suits in court. Is it desirable that women, as well 
as men, perfonn these duties ? We will consider the cjuestion under the three heads 
above mentioned. 

I'irst. How will the admission of Woman to the legal profession afifect woman her- 
self? This question resolves itself into two, viz.: How will it affect the individual 
woman who studies? and, how will it affect Woman in general? 

a. The result to the individual woman who studies: 

'['he effect of the study of law is like the effect of any more liberal education. It 
is a mental discipline, and it results in the acquisition of much valuable information. 
The study of law cultivates attention, close methodical thought, and careful reascm- 
ing. It is a study of history from a new standpoint, and gives a view of human 
progress, the advance of civilization, and of mental and moral development, not to be 
obtained elsewhere. The study of law is not only a study of history, but largely a 
study of ethics. To "execute justice between a man and his neighbor" is the whole 
of civil law. Simple, and yet complex. The foundation principles of right and 
wrong need to be thoroughly examined. (Questions of human rights, rights of per- 
son, properly, re])utation, free thought, discussion, the reciprocal rights and duties of 
classes, the duties and limitations of government, are among the elementary principles 
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of law. 'I'lic nMiire and ductriiifs .if sucli vast ami ini|>urtaiit aubjecls as Con- 
ITact, Coverlure, Infamy, (iiiarcHaHiliip, (.'orporalioiis, rartiicrshiiK!, Agency, and the 
whole Bvslein uf Criminal law, rtsi iijuin these elcnionlaiy prinuiple^. 

The sludy nf law is iiivalual>li: t'J the jiractiual philanthroiiist. The slrongesl 
thunderlKills ever hurled al Ihe sj-stem of slavery were fiirgijd r)n Ihc anvil of law. 
Tte inmt powerful H-eap(in.s used a^ainiit lliu liijuur irr.rlic are nbtained from the 
laiiic: Mnirce. The ari^mmcnbi for ihe advancement of Woman all have their fountain 
beail in the same elementary principles ofjustice and equality. 

The <|Ucstion'i iif crime, pauperism, foreij^n iminijjration, the social evil, are ijiies- 
tions which can be correctly solved only by a thorough unilerstaLidinj; and correct 
appljcalion of the jirincijilcs which lie at Ihe foundation of law. 

The study of law involves li> « ctrlain extent, the sludy of lhtoloi;y. The study 
of jOKticc i» the Mudy of a divine atlriliulc, and the search for correct principles to 
hnman law sheds light on the principles uf divine nuvcriimuiii. 

The continiie<l and e\teiisive practice of law involves some stuily of almost every 
other science, or iir.incli of human iiidustrj-. Medical science h laii;tly involved. 
An adion in damay.;s for malpractice, or for injuries received ; criminal c:ises involv- 
ing poisoning, sliontinf;, or slaMiinK, necessilatc a earefnl study of medicine or sui^ery, 
sa far as they bear on the case al hand, by the allurneys emplcyeil. Questions 
of Iheolof^- less frefiucnily occur; yet we occasionly hear, as in the recent case ol 
Tilton and iieecher, that " the attorneys are stul^inj; in llieology." Quesliuns of in- 
sanity, or olher abnormal mental conililions freiiuenlly recur, es])ecially in criminal 
prsctice; ami these involve not only medical but jisycholopcal research. Contested 
casesol |ialent rifjhta freiiucnllyinvolveastudy of theprinciples of natural philosophy, 
and their jiractieol a|ipliciilioD. Suits to recover money rin contract often iiecessibite 
a familiar knowledge of cimimercinl customs. The action of a domestic to recover 
for her services, rct[uires a knowlcd){e of the extent and value rif household lalur. A 
Siiniilar action by a fann laborer, seamstress mechanic, or working girl, necessi- 
tates some knowledge of the nature and value of such services as they may have 
rcndereil. 

The life of an attorney with a laryc court priiclice is a constant study, not alone of 
law, literature and elcn[uence, hut of almost every olher liranch of human industry, 
lliis study i^ a coiistaiu anti healthful intellectual stimulus; a constant discipline; a 
constant source of enlightenment and growth. It gives breadth of thought, careful- 
nciw and accuracy ol statement, a logical haliit i)r mind, [iractical cimimon sense, and 
a tendency to general i/c. The criticisms of Woman have ever lieen that she could 
not {.-enerali^e, was illogical, narrow, impractical, weak, inaccurate, unable to take 
broad views, or work on a targe scale. .\ criticism aptly put liy Mrs. Itrowning, 
when she makes Koniney Leigh say: 
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,MENT OF WOMAN. 



If these crilicisTjis be, even in a measure, jusl, no better txirreetive can l>e fuimil 
than such study ot law, theoretical and practical, as has been describetl. Can Woman 
suffer from sucb culture any loss proportional to the gain? Can she indeed suffer 
any loss to her womanliness? Narrow sympathies will become broadened; niiadi- 
recled activities turned to wiser channels; and zeal, heretofore expended in unintel- 
ligent charities, guided by a well-trained judgment, will return a thousand fold in 
value for the effort expended. Her " woman's influence," instead of )>eingthe mere 
power of pretty childish coaxing, will become the power of enlightened judj;nienl 
and thoughtful reason. 

We fail to find in ihe study of law, anything which can have other than a iieneficial 
effect upon Woman. But how of its pracfice ? Will it not harden and coarsen ? 
Chief Justice Ryan gave this popular objection as cogently as it has been given, when 
he said : 

"The peculiar (|ualities of womanhood, its jjentle graces, its quick sensibility, its 
susceptibility, its purity, its delicacy, its emotional impulses, its subordination 
of hard reason to sympathetic feeling, are surely not qualifications for forensic strife. 
Nature has tempered Woman as little for the judicial conflicts of the court-room as 

r the physical conflicts of the battle-field. Womanhood is modelled for gentler 
id better things. And it is not the saints of the world who chiefly give employment 

our profession. It has essentially and habitually to do with all that is selfish and 
extortionate, knavish and criminal, coarse and brutal, repulsive and obscene in 
human life." 

It is very true that theory is one thing, and practice often quite another. It is alas ! 
le, that while the theory of law is beautiful, its practice often has to do with much 
rerohing and disgusting. The theory that " cleanliness is next to Godliness," 
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is beautiful, nevertheless you hold your nose when you clean out the j;iuter I 
But the gutter has to be cleaned ; and it needs s<Mne one who hates dirt and loves 
parity to do it effectually. If theoidy object in life — yea, in a woman's life — were 
lo get through the world as easily and comfortably, and with as little labor and self- 
ilenial as possible, and never to encounter anything disagreeable, I grant you, she 
should not practice law. J^ut if life is made for earnest work, for discipline of mind 
and heart, and unselfish labor for the gootl of others, the practice of law is an admi- 
rable field for its attainment. 

'Fhal office practice, as it is termed, is essentially unrefining, will perhaps not be 
contended. There is certainly no indelicacy in drafting wills and contracts, filling 
up the blanks of deeds, mortgages, bonds, and satisfaction-pieces, and giving troubled 
old ladies fidvice about settling up their deceased husband's estates, and preventing 
sharpers from cheating them I Even telling abused wives whether their difficulties 
are grounds for divorce, or how they can have their husbands bound over to keep 
the ixiace, although it may make the woman's heart ache at the revelation of the hid- 
den sin and suffering underlying society, can hardly be pronounced unwomanly. 
Making collections, and conducting suits in court, are more public labors, and yet 
need have no unrefining effect upon character. We tlo not find lawyers generally 
rou;jher and harder than men in other callings. Then whv slu)uld women lawyers 
l>ecomc coarser than others of their sex? In making collections, if the debtor will 
not call at her office after a polite note, it becomes necessarj' for the lady attorney to 
call on him. The recjuest for ])aymcnt may, and should, be a pleasant antl courteous 
one. If not complied with, and suit is brought, there is still no occasion for un])leas- 
antness. If the debtor or his attorney, chances to be a boor, the lady attorney will 
study hmi with calm amusement or pity, according to her mood; but in no case con- 
descend to reciprocal rudeness. It may sometimes require a good deal of self-con- 
trol to remain unrullled in the midst of unexpected discourtesy and unfairness; but 
it can be done. Wcmien are saiil to be mtjre nervous and emotional than men. 
More emotional they frecjuently are; but the lack of self-control which betrays this 
is the result of inexperience and lack of mental discipline, which the study and prac 
lice of law tend to correct. More nervous they are not ; for the nervousness due to 
their peculiar delicacy of organization, is more than counter-balanced in man by his 
excessive indulgence in stimulants ; so that practically, the lady attorney fretjuently 
finds that she is more than a match for her masculine opponent, m coolness and 
calmness. 

And how about going to court ? It is true that the justice court is very innocent 
of broom, scrub-brush, or duster; and this to the natural woman, is a very trying cir- 
cuTistance. Yet it is not an insuperable obstacle to her admission to practice ; since 
in case of necessity, these instruments probal)ly could i)e applied to them, without up- 
rooting the foundations of society. It is also a melancholy fact that the justice and 
constable are not always at home when wanted, but are lounging in a neighboring 
salo<m which the lady attorney shrinks from entering. But if she has not the cour- 
age to cross the threshold of the place which seems to be an earthly paradise to so 
many of her law -givers, she can usually way-lay some friendly gentleman who will 
do her errand for her. It is true that the expectorations of tobacco juice in the 
Circuit Court sometimes become alarming; but the philosophic woman lawyer re- 
flects that each one ot those men, sj^itting so profusely, probably has a wife at home 
D^'hois obliged to clean up after him, and inhale the offensive odor, day after day, 
year in and year out, and in her gratitude that she is not that woman, she readily 
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overlooks that trifling annoyance of silting in the same room, or even at the sanit 
(!e-k with him, a few brief hours. 

It is true thai cnscn sometimes come np, though les? frequently than is i;cncr;illy 
siip|ioied, whicli, as i mailer of taste, a lady would greatly prefer not to he;ir. 
Such cases, unless she is ncedc'l to assist in them, she tan nod will always avoid 
hearing. Hut in such cases, one or more women are involved, either as parties or 
witnesses, and are obliged to be present. These women maybe innocent, tliiU{.di 
of humble origin; or perchance they are guilty and degraded. Withoui the |.res- 
ence of a lady of higher standing and unquestioned character, they are exposed lu 
remarks snd ijueslionings which the merits of the case do not demand ; for wilh 
many men, even in our courts of justice, there is liltle reverence for woman as woman, 
when destitute of social position. These circumstances are as painful for the iiiim- 
cent laboring woman as for her more favored sister; and, if not painful to the guilty 
woman, serve todejjrade and harden her still further. The lady attorney, if neceisiiy 
requires, can accompany her woman client through a trial of this character in court; 
and, while bearing with her the necessary unpleasantness lo which she may he 
subjected, will shield her from much to which she might otherwise have been ex- 
it is very true that a great deal of the ill-doing of the world, its selfishness, extor 
lion, dishonesty, untruth, vilene.'is, lirulishness and coarseness, of which she would 
otherwise have remained m ignorance, comes to the knowledge of the woman lawyer, 
tdl she is ofllimes heartsick, and ready to exclaim with Hebrew sages of old, "All 
men are liars!" "There is none that doelhgood; no, not one!" ■' The l«st of 
them are as a briar, the most upright is sharper than a Ihom hedge," The discovery 
is disagreeable and [Kiinful ; and if the ]irincipal object of life were the avoidance of 
cverylhing unpleasant, it would be better attained by remaining in ignorance of such 
Ihings, But to the earnest Chrislian woman, labor for the removal of sin and crime 
is belter than a blissful ignorance of their existence; and this she feels should be 
her aim. To do this eflectivcly she needs lo know the truth, [lainfnl as it may be. 
She needs to know the nature and extent of the evil, before she can labor inlelli- 
gently, either publicly or privately, for ils overthrow. Nor does this knowletlgc cor- 
rupt or harden her. Katber dues she learn more and more to hale the vices which 
come to mean something more to her than a word, as she witnesses ihoir terrible 
effecl upon character. 

\Vc are told that suits are often holly contested, and strong feeling is cngendereil 
on both sides. While this is quite true, it is rarely the case ihat sharp wonls and 
serious altercations Ijelween opposing counsel occur. The opjjosing counsel on one 
case is, very likely, associate on another, and a warm, personal friend ; and, although 
he may gain an unexpected advantage over her as opponent, the lady attorney will 
have the good sense to remember that she would have done the same thinj; in hi> 
place, and will address herself rather to regaining her lost ground, than yielding to 

The tendency of court practice, whelher with men or women, is lo teach Ibe attor- 
ney coolness, self-control, quickness of perception, decision of character, firmness, 
perseverance, clearness of thought; but it does not necessarily coarsen or harden. 
Nor does man lose one whit his respect for any woman attorney who goes into conn 
modestly, quietly, but firmly, and does her duty there. 

i. The result to women in general: One result of the study and practice of law by 
women will (foiiblle.ss be, as in the case oF ttie sfluA>( o^ mcAicme.Vi Tftike it a 
'■ womanly" .su/j/ecl; one with which a\l inteHi£ent women -kWX tee\ \himw\ \o \w.. 
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to a certain exlenl, coiiveisimt. Licneral information on physiological suhjecis 
largely increased amon;^ women, since the entrance of women into the meihcal pro- 
fession, greatly to their benefit niul the well-l)einjjf of society. A corresponding 
amount of jjeneral inf«)rmaii(»n ui^m Ic^^al suhjects amontr \vomen, will he equally 
beneficial. The effect «)f this upt^i Woman in i^ener.il, will he similar, thon»ih in 
lesser deijjree, to the effect upon the intii\idual wv)men who enter the j>rofession. It 
will broaden her mind, sirenj^then her character, quicken lier intellectual activity. 
and enable her to work in a more enlij^htened manner, and consequently with much 
larger results than heretofore, in all benevolent causes. It will i)repare her the bet- 
ter to guard her interests, and those of her children ; (pialify her to exeri an intelli- 
gent influence uiM>n important jniblic tpiestions; and when the time comes, to handle 
the ballot wisely and iudiciously. It will j^ivc her self-reliance, and an increased 
self-respect. When women learn ne\er to sij^n a paper the contents of which they 
do not know, and of the be-irintr of which upon their interests and liabilities the\ 
have ii(3t informed themselves, thev will have learned somelhinr which in verv manv 
cases will l)c the saving of hundreds and thousands (jf dollars, and much anxieiy of 
mind to them. The number of women \\h(>, ignorantly or carelessly, sign away 
their right to their homestead, because their husi)ands asked them to sign a jxaper, 
and they did it "without thinking," and wiio :ifierwards sufler for the want of it, is 
pitiful. A woman's ignorant aciiuiescence to a man's judgment in iuisiness aflair.s, 
is a matter of frequent jest among men. ♦• I never knew a woman who wouldn't 
swear to anything I told her to I" said an attorney u> me, a few weeks since; and he 
said it with a half sneer, which if thv)se sweetly dinging women could but have 
seen, they wouhi never have felt incliiied to play ivy again. If women knew ujjon 
what broken reeds they often lean, when they rely inqilicitly upon the juilgmcnt ol 
men in business matters, they would conclude to inform tliemselves, and use their 
own judgment. Hut too often the knowleilge only c<jmes when it is unavailing to 
benefit them. 

Women attorneys are in a p.)sition to see in what manner women may be benellietl 
by a change of laws. They are quicker iu discover wherein the law wrongs women, 
and more earnest in having it righted than genilemen attorneys are. They see the 
necessity of women on juries, m cases in which, a w.)man is a j)arty, or the interests 
of women are involved ; the desirabiliry of women judges an<l justices, the numennis 
wrongs (hme to women by remnants of the old common law not yet swept away, and 
!)y careless and imperfect legislation. A class of women as practicing attorneys 
seems absolutely necessary to discover and make an vrlTort at correcting ilu»se minor 
injustices which, for the lack of such \igi lance, are seldom brought to the attention 
of our legislators. Let me give a sjiecimen : 

A married woman is deserted by htr husband. He leaves i)r(»perly in the State, 
1)ut not in her ]K>ssession. She is in feeble health, unable to entirely suj^port herself. 
Can she obtain that proj)erty to relieve her necessities ? \ot at all, excepting through 
a suit for tlivorce and alimony. Ihit she does not want a divorce, or is j)erhaps 
unable to ol)tain one. Then she cannot h.aNc the j)roperty. \'et, if she is forced to 
cc»me upon the town for suj)i)ort, the town c.\n take that jiroperly which she is n<n 
allowed to use; not give it to her t«) sup)n)rt herself in honorable in<lependence, but 
keeping it to reimburse itself, while it supports her as a j)auper in the ]»oorhousf. I 
will give another illustration, where the intent of the legislators was doubtless to 
benefit women, liil which, in some of its workings, has directly the contrary effect. 
A hiw 7s enncled, j)roviding that the e"ATmw\;s u^ ;a\V a\v.\\x\mv\ \.viv:A\v\>. Cvv vIkIv duvs 
next preceding the issuing of any process, s\\.\\\ W ev.u\\^\l^^\v^^^\>vv\l\\x^i. ^^V^^^^^'^'^' 
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or garnishee process. The theory is that such taking for debt would distress the ^. 
family. This is its practical workin^^, in a class of cases. A drinking man neglects' ,, 
to furnish provisions for his family, and spends his wages as fast as he earns them in 
the liquor saloon. His wife cannot contract bills at the grocer's or butcher's, because ' 
he will not pay them, and they cannot be collected by legal process. He is accord- ',■ 
ingly left free to spend all his earnings for liquor, and his family must provide for .' 
their wants as best they can. Practically, the wife and children lose the benefit of "' 
the labor of the husband and father, instead of securing it, and the spirit of the law "*" 
is defeated. (The laws here referred to are Wisconsin laws.) These are but a few 
examples of cases which are constantly coming to the knowledge of the prac- 
ticing attorney. When that attorney is a woman there will be a better prospect of 
redress. 

Second. How will the admission of Woman to legal practice affect the profession ? 
It has been strongly intimated in a recent judicial decision, that the admission of 
women to the bar would "lower the standard of professional excellence." 

The same objection has been made against her admission to the colleges. But it 
does not appear that such is the result, where the experiment has been tried. On 
the contrary, W^oman keeps fully abreast of her brother in the competition for intel- 
lectual laurels. So generally is this the case that Dr. Clarke, in his work, "The 
Building of the Brain," recognizts it as a fact, and bases upon it his argument 
against co-education, as being physically injurious to Woman. In doing this, he 
quotes from unnamed correspondents, who say : 

" The female scholars are more susceptible to emotional influences; and if there 
be any stimuli in a school, they are so emulous as to injure themselves." 

" Delicately sensitive in their organization, as compared with the boys, and quick 
to respond to appeals to their love of approbation, the studious girls are filled with 
eager emulation the moment that a prize is offered for their competition, or where 
the ordinary stimuli, active in every thoroughly earnest school, inspires to severe 



exertion." 



The desire to excel, when exhibited by boys, has always been extolled and ad- 
mired as a noble ambition, and a token of superior ability. When shown by girls, it 
is only "vanity" and "love of approbation." 

" But gold and meal are measured otherwise." However, this " vanity" and " love 
of approbation," which has enabled Woman to hold her own at college, will doubt- 
less prevent her from "lowering the standard of professional excellence" within the 
bar, and if she retains her health as well as the average of her sex at college, there 
need be no occasion for anxiety on that score. 

By admitting to the bar all classes of mature citizens who suitably qualify them- 
selves, a freer competition of the best existing talent necessarily results than when 
one-half of them are excluded. Brisk competition in any employment tends to raise 
the "standard of professional excellence." 

The refining influence of Woman upon the profession is already beginning to 
show itself in towns wherein women practice, by neater offices, cleaner court-rooms, 
and a modified expectoration of tobacco juice. 

The effect of the co-operation of Woman with Man in legal practice, in the science 
of jurisprudence, is a question the answer to which must be almost wholly specula- 
tive, so short a time has elapsed since it has been commenced, and so limited has 
l)een its extent. We can only reason from analogy. The same modifications which 
her advent into a society previously composed of men alone, or an employment pre- 
viously pursued by men alone, produces, we have a right to infer would 
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her advent into the lej^al profession. If she has introduced into society, into 

ire, and into the medical profession more refinement, tenderness and con- 

BBBce, we have a right to infer that she will introduce the same elements into the 

Eience of jurisprudence. The •* tender susceptibility, ])urity, delicacy, emotional 

ilses, and sympathetic feeling," which Chief Justice Ryan claims arc "surely not 

ities for forensic strife," certainly are the very (jualities most needed to put flesh 

blood and warm life upon the dry bones of judicial lore. The heart throb, the 

sympathy, the questiim of right and wrong, are the \cr\ elements, the union of 

[vluch with cold, abstract reasoning, are essential to a symmetrical, well-developed 

As in the family, the mother love is no less essential than the father 

JMimgth; so in the administration of the government of tha; larger family, 

Aie State, we need the Woman hpart-beat behind the logic to secure the truest 



Third, How will the admission of Woman to legal practice atVect society ? 

This question has of necessity been in part discussed under the two preceding 
keads; for the effect upon Woman, and uptm the profession, are, to a great extent, 
Ac effect upon society. Other points however, recpiire notice. Various and c(mtra- 
dictory results of the entrance of Woman into the legal profession are predicted. 
We are told at one moment that man will lose his respect for her, and treat her 
roughly; and, in the next, that the powerful female influence brought to bear on 
jadgeSy juries and opposing counsel will sway verdicts in favor of the causes she 
pleads, to the overthrow of justice. Hoth these results can scarcelv follow to a dis- 
astrous extent. Let us see whether either will. 

It is said that men treat women deferentially in their homes and in society ; but 
let them descend to the arena of business, and become their rivals, having interests 
which conflict with theirs, and men will treat them rouglily, as they do each other. 
This argument assumes that hitherto the interests of women have never conflicted 
with those of men, and men have never treated women roughly. So far from this 
being true, women's interests, in the lower sense, have always conflicted more or less 
with men's, and men have usually treated women, in eftect, roughly, whenever these 
interests did so conflict. Witness the unecjual laws relating to men ami women 
which have always prevailed, as a proof of this, 'i'he common law gave the husband 
all the property of the wife, at her marriage, and all she might acquire after it, either 
by gift, inheritance, or labor; gave him a control over her which it doe^ not give her 
over him, and gave him, in i)reference to her, the custody and disposal of their 
children. 

It is true, Man doffed his hat to Woman, gave her the best seat, took her to con- 
certs, and told her she was an angel, while he took her i)r()perty, her children, and 
liberty; but he took them nevertheless. In short, their interests conflicted, and he 
treated her, in eflfect, roughly, — not ** as he would treat another man," but as he 
would never dare treat another man in a position to defend himself against such 
treatment. 

The multitudes of widows, and innocent, trusting young women, robbed of their 
property by men, sometimes even by sons, brothers and uncles, in whose care they 
had entrusted it; the wives deceived or t'nreatened into signing deeds rendering them 
homeless; the innumerable multitude of working girls ground down to starvation 
wages and then insulted by their employers, all attest only too surely, not that men 
will, but that they do, and always have treated women roughly, when their interests 
conflicted with their own. 
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Forecasiins; ihc future from the past, we are forced to tlie conclusion that Man 
will treat Woman rou^lily, as he has done, whether at iiome or in business, when 
there is a conflict of interests; not with outward rudeness, when possible to avoid it, 
but in such a manner as to sacrifice her interests to his. As time passes, this " rough- 
ness" of treatment will become modified, as it has already been, by the influence of 
C'hristianity upon character, the improvement of public sentiment, and the increased 
facilities for self-defense, which Woman is coming to possess. Judging from analogy, 
Man will treat Woman in court o^^ elsewhere, with outward courtesy ; he will give 
her the best seat, pay her compliments, show her kind little attentions, enjoy her 
society, as in the parlor. But, when an important suit is at stake, or large pecuniary 
interests are involved, he will gain his ])oint against her if he can; by fair means 
only, if he is a man of honor ; otherwise, by mqans of such weapons as he is best 
capable of wielding. He would do the same if, instead of an attorney, she were a 
witness, or a party, an employee, or — possil)ly — a wife. The natural character of 
the man will show itself in business relations. Whether he is noble or base, the 
woman will come to know, sooner j)crchance than in the intercourse of social life; 
but not more surely. In time, Man will come to see that, in the higher sense, his 
interests are identical with Woman's, and that he Ijcst serves himself as he is just to 
her. Meanwhile, the true remedy for Man's injustice to Woman is, not in endeav- 
oring to lessen the number of ap})areiitly conflicting interests, which we ct)uld not do 
If we would, but in giving her power for self-defense, ennobling him, and teaching 
both that their true interests are identical. 

Whether the influence of women as attorneys in court is calculated to defeat jus- 
tice, is a point which requires an essay of itself. Briefly, what has been already said 
will apply so far as the influence of a woman attorney over her opposing counsel is 
concerned. Men are rarely swayed by women to the serious detriment of their bus- 
iness interests. If the woman attorney has too great an influence over a masculine 
court and jury, the remedy is simple. I^ut women also on the bench and in the jury 
box. Absolute justice is an imiH)ssibility in human courts. Various and subtle in- 
fluences sway courts and juries, more often than they realize. Political, social, and 
pecuniary considerations, when no bribery is intended, identical class interests, per- 
sonal prejudices, passing impressions, varying moods and whims, sometimes the 
merest trifles, bias jurors and even learned judges. The introduction of still another 
disturbing element would perhaps be a weight as often turning the scale in favor of 
justice as against it. (.'ertainly the possibility that judges and jurors may be unduly 
influenced liy women attorneys to the detriment of justice, is not greater than tlie 
possibility that judges, jurors, and a bar entirely composed of men, will be biased 
in favor of masculine privileges against justice to Woman. Those who are now so 
anxious lest justice suffer by the introduction of "female influence" into our courts, 
have been singularly oblivious to the injustice of a purely masculine judiciary. Let 
them, in imagination, reverse the present order, put women only on the bench, in the 
jury box, and inside the bar, and consider whether they would not be appreliensive 
lest men should suffer injustice. Let them, then, look back to the long record of ju- 
dicial decisions, as they stand in the reports on the shelves of every lawyer, and see 
how again and again it has been decided that a man, however drunken, indolent and 
worthless, has a right to collect the earnings of an industrious and faithful wife, and 
spend them as he chooses, only giving her such "necessaries," food, clothing and 
medical attendance as will keep her in a suitable condition to perform her duties to 
her family; how again and again it has been decided that a man may administer 
*' moderate chastisement" to his wife — softened in American decisions to " gentle 
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ro'^traini on her liberty;'' how it has })een repeatedly decided that the ri-^lu of the 
1(1 tlio custody and disposal of his legitimate children is paramount to th«^ ^"^ 
of the mother; h(nv all the way through, there is an assumption that tht^^ ^ ''' 
right of the wife is the right to be kept in suitable physical condition' to minis/i- 
the \\ ants i^f the husband and children. Then let them consider, taking the w 
huinaiv race into the calculation, whether the ends of ju.stice will not be more nc 
attained by the entrance of W(mian within the bar, than by her exclusion. 

The result of the admission of Woman to the legal profession, upon the famib^ 
htion, iias been variously ])rognostioatcd. That it will "tempt Woman from 
pro]K'r duties of her sex*' — meaning the duties of motherhood — has been judic ^^ 
forebr)ded. Let us see hew largely this is likely to result. According to the cts^, "'' 
of 1870, tlicrc are 40,736 lawyers throughout the United States. That is probal 
<]uite as large a proportiim a< the business will sustain. We will suj)pose that or 
half ofthc'-e were women. There would then be 20,368 women lawyers, in a po| 
lation of 38, 55<S, 37 1 souls, or one to every 1,892 inhabitants. Allowing five perj?r 
to every family, there W()uld be one woman lawyer to about 378 families. Ev 
conceding that none of these women lawyers ever become mothers, and that all 
them V ould do so but for their following that profession, the number of births wo*.. „ 
no» be seriously diminished. Hut all women do not becomewives and mothers now 
and the single women will be more likely to enter jirofessional life than the mar 
ried. y\niong the latter, many would naturally be the wives of men belonging to th< 
same jirofession, and, working with them, could without difficulty make arrange 
ments by means of which the duties of motherhood need not clash with professional 
labor. It does not seem, therefore, that serious a]-)prehensions of an untimely end of 
all things human, upt>n the entrance of Woman into the legal profession, need be 
entertained. 

That the legal profession opens additional fields of lucrative and honorable em- 
]>loymeTit to Woman, rendering her less dependent upon matrimony as a means of 
support, is an advantage not only to Wcmian but to society. 

I'nlike Carl Schurz, I would not have W^oman dependent. In a sen.se, it is true, 
we are all dependent upon each other. Hut Woman should be no more dependent 
uj)on Man than he upon her. Above all things, she should be as free to choose a 
husband, unswayed by pecuniary considerations, as Man is thus free to choose a wife. 
If this freedom should result, for a time, in fewer marriages, it would also result in 
fewer divorces, fewer discordant families, and unfortimate, ill-balanced children, and 
in a higher standard of morality and culture for Man. 

To recapitulate briefiy : The admission of Woman to legal practice would result 
in a hitihcr mental culture to Woman; the addition of an element now needed and 
lacking in the profession ; and the security o( more perfect justice, and a higher 
moral tone to society. 

Prof. Mitchell here stated that tlie venerable Lucretia Mott had given a hand.some 
donation to aid in <lefraying the expenses of the Congress, this announcement being 
receive<l with great applause. 

A paper on Women's Clubs, by Eliza Sproat Turner, was then read by Miss Cleve- 
land. It recommended the establishment of a women's club in Philadelphia, which 
would attract gifted and intellectual women for social intercourse and the interchange 
of views having reference to the progress of the Woman's movement. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

BY ANNA GARDNER. 

Orcasikeji effort can have no better or higher aim than to promote the progres^i 
of the race by striving to elevate the feminine half of humanity. 

A Woman's Congress is eminently an appropriate occasion to consider what pre- 
sentf itself as the greatest ohslack to that end, and the perplcAities, the manifold 
complications incident to it. 

Civilization waits — nor can it march font ird unencumbered, until the public mind 
shall be awakened to the great problem for which the opening Centennial eix>ch 
calls so loudly — how shall Woman be helped out of a constrained, unnatural position, 
inimical to a free and harmonious development of her faculties, and placed on nn 
equal footing with man? 

Many of the best minds and ablest thinkers of this or any other age have reached 
the conclusion that Woman's want of equal educational opportunities with Man, lier 
industrial disabilities, her lack of personal independence, and, as wife and mother, of 
the due control of her offspring, with manifold other disadvantages, hinge upon her 
!>eing denied the self- protecting power of the ballot. 

The exercise of this right, inherent in a representative government, cannot consist- 
ently be denied to any class of citizens, of whatever nationality, complexion, or sex. 
While women continue to be treated as belonging to a lower ranh, a subject order, 
no matter how generous the culture of the i^chools for her, she can never attain the 
highest possibilities of womanhood. While a whole scale of her faculties is crusheil 
out by the law of custom, and she is denied opportunities for the practical applica- 
tion of her ac()uirement5, profouinl learning, as it is comparatively aimless, must 
necessarily be to no small extent, if not absolutely, wasted. 

In order to broaden Ihe horizon of her mind and enlarge (he scope of her aims, 
her legal status, now so belittling, must be chungcd ; and, as an initial step in ber 
elevation, the ballot, the acknowledged palladium of individual rights, itself an edu- 
cationary force, must be placed in her hands. 

We fail to appreciate the condescension of Man in volunteering to relieve Woman 
of responsibilities, of places of trust and honor which through all lime have teniled 
to elevate and benefit himself, have strengthened his intellect and developed his rea- 
,ton, " that choicest gift of God to humankind." As in the material so in the mental 
world, the masculine and feminine elements should be wedded, and their .iction be 

The fact that each sex possesses reciprocal superiority as complementary habes, is 
not recognised in the present distorted condition of society. The undue [iredomi. 
nance of masculine authority interrupts the normal adjustment, the e(]nilibrium of 
opposite forces, which, in harmony with the general law of the Universe, Ihe advanced 
guard of humanity is struggling to realize. To what extent this false and pernicious 
idea of Woman as a subject being, wrought into our very ha.bits of thought ,and action, 
depresses her below the dignity of a true womanhood, and consequently dwarfs the 

It has robbed her of that which most elevates and ennobles human character— self- 
respect a.nd ]>crsonal responsibility. While Ihe stigma of disfranchise aienl remains. 
Woman muni cnnd'nue to be repressed, and to feel an enforced subjection, which 
aJikc impoverishes her affections and narrows flic sco^ o( Yiet inlellecl. 
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Except by the indulgence of what is termed the ** head of the family," Woman is 
not considered supreme even in the domestic circle, the word " wife" having woven 
into its very meaning the idea of a contracted hand employment. 

Not only in domestic life, but in all the best and most effective work of the world, 
God employs as instrumentalities the joint influence and labor of Man and Woman. 
Why should that union be severed in the great family of the nation, in shaping laws 
and public institutions affecting alike both parties? 

To the timid objector, who fears that Woman may be legislated out of ** her 
proper sphere," and who dreads a " reform against nature," we would cite as apropos 
the words of Daniel Webster in relation to Texas: "The more fixed any sphere 
by the Maker of us all, the less necessary it is to fence in by statutes or to fence out 
by disfranchisement." 

In a paper so brief as this must necessarily be, a logical refutation of any of the 
countless objections urged by opponents to a change in Woman's position, is impossi- 
ble. Permit me, therefore, to make only a few suggestive points which it is desirable 
to have brought out for s})ecial consideration, in reference to one of the most plausible 
of these objections — the assumed inferiority of Woman to Man. This olden dogma, 
which the thought movement of the Nineteenth Century has been endeavoring to 
eradicate, is revived in certain quarters during these latter days, by inference from an 
assumed scientific basis. Such a plea could be reasona])ly urged only on the ground 
of so vast 9. disparity in the capacity of the sexes as wholly to disqualify Woman from 
following her own impulse in the pursuit of happiness, or from exercising her own 
judgment in the choice of representatives to administer a government professedly 
^' based on the •* consent of the governed." An inconsiderable inferiority would, of 
%, course, but augment the need of the self-protecting safeguard which the ballot affords, 
ft- Let us consider whether there is any foundation for this alleged mental inferiority. 
'X Significant are the words of Victor Hugo, who said, '* George Sand died, but she 
has left us the right of Woman resting its evidence on the genius of Woman." 
While taking a retrospective view of the past from the savage valuation of Woman 
as commodity, and proceeding along the series of ages to the one immediately prior 
to our own, during which it was gravely asserted that "chemistry enough to keep the 
pot boiling, and geography enough to. know the locality of the different rooms in her 
own house, is learning sufficient for a woman," we are led to see that she has been 
hampered in every department of mental endeavor, or active life ; that, without regard 
to the bent of her genius, drudgery has hemmed her in, and tethered her to domes- 
tic work not always the most attractive, and that prejudice, with a scowling front, 
has loomed up along every pathway into which the instinctive yearnings of a higher 
nature have allured her, outside the home enclosure. We could but be amazed at 
the grand results she had reached, at the sum total of her efforts, calculating to the 
present period, were we to look at it from any other standpoint than that of the men- 
tal equivalence of the sexes. We behold with wonder her achievements in Art, 
Literature, Oratory, Science, Pathology, Jurisprudence, etc. 

What more indubitable evidence that Woman was designed to be the peer of her 
brother can be furnished than such triumphs as these, everywhere won against the 
current of public sentiment, and in the face of obstacles which would appal the most 
strong-minded men. 

Tennyson expresses but the baser sentiment of society, that which denies to Woman 
her God-given place in the scale of being, when he says: 

" Woman's pleasure, Woman's pain. 

Nature made them blinder motions \)0\wv«\eA\w a. iVv«\\ciN«tx\iYa\Tv.^^ 
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■Ic niimher of men have Qc]v;incert sufficiently in iiuir.il .iimI 
1)0 swayed by principles of abstract right, the scales nil! I'M 
i-makcr, anil be will perceive that Woman slioulil be lifted 
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\ans, to hold b:iek his hand wiien, in (he iiicrea»inK 
: thai he has power to open tu the sex opportunities 
i, from which, under the present i-e;^ime, ihey are 
when he will brush away ihe cohtvebs of Iradilion, 
s ini'n nature is supreme and inclusive; that it i^ 
and that women are liul 



tion, Hhcnevi^r their manifest ( 
Ilie rights iif hiii own mother, 
tijo tender a regnril fur these n 
light <>r reHectiun, he is led to 
for pleasure, profit an<l usefub 
debarred. 'l~he lime dratvs ni 
and dissolve the illusion Itial 
lypified by the fruit of creolii 
designed to be sacrificed to swell and increase the fruit. The bounds and limits ile- 
nominated spheres are simjily absurd. If any man desires to perform that whith is 
usually termed " Woman's work," if he cm use the needle, and construct garments 
better than Woman, anil ]>resi(Ie over a milliner's anil dres.iniakcr's establishment 
with equal or greater skill, if he can sweeji and .ittend to household driidgerj-, the 
faculty ilttermines the sphere for him. Dn the other hand, if a woman can success- 
fully use the scaliKl in performin}; surgical operations, administer law in our courts, 
preside over a Irank, naviyate a ship, or till a pulpit to editieation, who shall deny 
(hat, in following the bent of her impulse or the lead of her judgment in these direc- 
ticms, her acknowledged capacity does not equally determine her sphere ? 



Ksercise is tiie law of our l«ing. What uian or woman can accomplish with ib. 
most profit to the norld, in the present eliftolic slate of suciely, is an oi«.'u i|ui-siiiiu 
which experience has yet to determine. 

Meanwhile lot Woman continue to avail herself * every opportunity to show 
what she can accomplish. 'ITie world will not always resist the logic of faets. 'I'hi 
time is rapidly approaching when women, as well as men, will be gauged by mcnia 
culture and the attainment of a lofty character, when the former will continue to hi 
res|)ccted, after the irresistible charms of youth "and beauty hAvc (leparled, and thi 
axis of life is turning front the sun. 

The greatest drawback to the attainment of tins larger an.1 fuller life for \\oui.oi 
is her willing submission to the autiiority of la«s and customs degmdlng to he 
nature,— her ignoble content, — engenilcrcd by countless ages of subordination, which 
vampire-like, while consuming her noijlest energies, renders her unconscious of thi 
silken fetters by which she has l>eeii bound. How many minds, brilliantly cni1owe< 
by nature, hindered from tleveloptnent by the accident of sex, are slumbering in thi 
deejiest lethargy. The time ha.s fully arrived for thai large class of women who an 
still under the delusion that weakness and dependence are the prime attractions o 
the so\. to Ihroiv ufT the shackles which have been so insi<liously forged alioiit them 
In consoqnence of hereditary dealing with little plans and little things, she has con 
Iracted a mental sKup, which can be rectified only by the full recognition of he 
rights — legal, social and domestic. 

'•The ballnl is Ihe best preparation for the Ixillot." To .to American citii:in. ShI 
fr.i^e is the kcy-xUme of all other rights. Ho Uiwg as woman supinely submits tr 
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taxation without representation, to being governed without her consent, thereby being 
herself compelled to augment the power which holds her in the gripe of subjection, 
legislators can never l)e brought to feel that women have political rights which they 
are l.>ound to respect. Did Woman but compreliend fully what might be the power, 
the extent of her influence, her true status, the place (iod meant she should occu]n", 
she would at once take possessicm of her rights, and no hand would be found to 
thrust her back. 

History repeats itself on an ever ascending scale. The conservatism of to-day was 
the radicalism of by-gone years. Innovations blossom into institutions. The succes- 
sive triumph of each reformatory movement is a pledge that Woman Suflrage, the 
most advanced reform of the age, will surely be fultllled. When the Alphabet was 
reluctantly vouchsafed to Woman, only those who stood on the heights of thought, 
saw and comprehended what that concession involved, and, calculating its inevitable 
consequences, they were enabled to i)roject a (Caroline Herschel,ora Maria Mitchell. 
The auguries of the present are not less certain. Long before the dawn of another 
Centennial anniversary, the struggle tor the equality of the sexes will have given 
place to higher anil nobler issues for the advancement of humanity. 

In promoting these new measures, Man and Woman will co-operate on an ecjual 
platform. The dunl nature of the race being better understood, there will be: 

•* Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the world. 

Two in the liberal offices of Life, 

Two plummets dropped for one to sound the abyss 

Of science, and the secrets of the mind." 

A cordial invitation having been extended to Mrs. Lucy Stone to address the Con- 
gress, that lady spoke about ten minutes on the good time coming, when the nation 
would be governed by the suffrage of men and women alike. 

Remarks were also made upon the same subject by Abby W. May and Mrs. A. J. 
Dunniway. 



I HE GENESLS OF CRIME. 



HY JEANNE C. CARR 



I KNOW of no reasim why I should have been asked to furnish a pajier for the 
Congress under this title, unless it be that my husband's presentation t)f this subject 
Ijefore the medical societies of California has attracted the attention of friends on this 
side of the continent. Several years ago he began to urge the consideration of it 
upon the only professional class which he believes are yet prei)ared to examine it in 
a truly scientilic spirit, and if I (juote somewhat liberally from those papers, it is 
because I have not access at this moment to those of other writers, bearing upon the 
same points. 

In Dr. Carr's Address to the California State Medical Society, he says: *' The 
medical j)rofession ought to stand as the informing s|)irit of the legal in all that' 
relates to crime. •• I believe that the admission of women into that profession will 
bring new and much needed assistance to the study of all social })henomena, and 
that familiarity with scientific methods of thought and intjuiry will emancipate the 
sex from the tyranny of custom and superstvtum. 'VV\«i se\^\s\\wtss n<:\\\Oc\\v^^ vcv-xx^^'^^ 
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our trealinenl of the mothers of the race, their shalloiv an:) superficial eilucaiion is 
alreniy giving *ay to a belter regimen, aiiU with the greater freedom of ^Voman, with 
Ibe CKallBlion iif marriage and maternity, will come that belter day, when, as I^orate 
Mann said, " Men who were not born to he hung, will not lie hung for having been 
born," 

Within the last few days 1 have visited the State Reform School of Michigan, 
where society atones for the neglect of two hundred aii<! fifty boys whose greatest 
crime is having been bom under or into conditions unfavorable to moral develop- 
ment. 1 saw these boys untler circumstances which enabled me to compare ibem 
fairly with a like number in other schools, I saw them in the scbool-rooms and 
shops, anrl in the performance of their various tasks in the bouse and on the farm, 
with nothing either within or without to remind me that this was a [icnal institution, 
A fragment of the original stone wall, loo high to he scaled, an<l a few long ami 
narrow grated windows were pointed out as monuments of the old system when 
these little naifs and esirays were dropped by the sheriffs at the door of a prison, 
where fear and disgust were their jailors, and where the performance of tasks uniler 
penalties uas their education. At sundown, each lioy was then locked securely into 
his cell, at sunrise he went forth under the eye of the guard to do what was re(|uireil 
of him . " When we had less than forty l>oys, we averaged fifteen escapes in a year, 
now that we have neither lulls nor bars, and the hoys aie made lo understand that 
character tells here and determines a boy's standing and position, we rarely have an 
escape," said the Trustee who was my guide. With a pardonable pride he invited 
me to find in the records of an institution little more than twenty years old, the 
names of graduates well known as useful memi*rs of society. I could but wcmder 
if its founders had builded i>eller than they knew, in the treatment of crime as moral 
disease, and rejoice in the results of this nohle curative experiment. Doubtless much 
of its success is due to the fact that Satan is checkmated by the varied employments 
of the boys; there are no idle hands to be engageil in inischief. The boys are their 
own cooks, housemaids, tailors and shoemakers. It Is something to be remembered 
that in providing for the education of our people we have forgotten the mora! value 
of industry, only orphans, paupers and young criminals being thus far eligible to the 
training of hands, bearis and heads into that harmonious activity which will make 
good citizens. The recognition of a fundamental jirinciple enables the Reform 
School to accomplish its work with great economy of outlay, and of supervisory force. 
The Superintendent is twentv-three years old ; the Matron, a lady of gentle presence 
and refined manners, would honorlhe highest social position. The best boys live in 
■' family" houses under the care of one of the teachers. These are a few noticeable' 
features of the Michigan State Seminary for vagabonds. 

How many victims of the gallows, of solitary confinement in prisons, in lands 
called Christian, have expiated the crime of "having been bom," only the hooks of 
the dead will show. The arrest of moral development from want of proper nourish- 
ment of the Intellect and the aifections, is analogous to the arrest of development in 
the bodily organs, causing malformation. Among what Theodore Parker called the 
"|>erishing classes," we find all planes of it, all degrees^from the partially im- 
bruted to the human monster like Jesse I'nnieroy, with whom the law knows not how- 
to be just. ^ 

Who is wise enough to discriminate between the criminal by constitution or edu- 
eatiiin? JIow lately have we begun to study the moral evolution of the race? 
IloK- hinf- must ii be before Nations recogniie in War the greatest of crimes, the 
i,rime ai^insi posterity ? 
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The classifi^^atiiin of crimes am! oriiiiinals will give us a better underslanding both 
of their causes and (iro]ier rcniedic>.. And here I feel myself treading on delicate 
ground, 

A friend once repelled a tonversaliim uiih her clergyman, who had taken the lib- 
erty of a spiritual adviser to remonstrate with her ui>oii the use of ana;slhelics in 
chiMUinh, which he contended was impious to the last degree, A pious mind, he 
said, would atce]it wilh resignation lhi> reminder oi' Ihe temptation and fall, which 
Viiaa, wilhoul doubt, iiiteniled to make Woman feel her weakness and her dependence 
upon Cod. " Why, then," said the brigbl little lady to whom this rebuke was ad- 
dresseii, " why do you not Icach the farmers Iti accept »ilh resignation (he ihnrii'. 
and thistles which grow in ihtir fields, instead of eiterminaling ihem, root and 
branch?" 

This is an apt illustration of the [lilTcrenl standpoints from whicb Ihe (|ueslion of 
moral evils, iheir origin, irealnienl and euro i.-. apjiroached to-day, a large class ac- 
cepting them as a pan of the human cotistilulion, irremediable save by Ihe inlerven- 
tion of sujiernatural agents, the other as a series of causes and effects to l>e ralionally 
apprehended anil modified. 

We should naturally expect a great dilTereiice in Ihe practical results of these two 
views — those who look upon moral imiwrfeetion as ihe normal slate of mankind will 
logically accept spiritual regeneration as the onlj way of esca[ie from it, while ihose 
who consider it abnormal, morbid, the resultant of imperfect conditions, pernicious 
associations, soinctinies epidemic, as disease is, often contagious as physical ills arc 
also, will look towards a cleaner, more conscientious generation for its gradual ex- 
tinction and cure. The true ground of reformatory work lies in believing that we 
cannot gather gra|^es from thorns or figs from Ihistles. Though the heavens be filled 
with redeemed and rejoicing spirits, the new earth, wberein dwellelh righteousness, 
will be an evolulion. a growth out of the world that is, through a better understand- 
ing of ihe laws of Heredity, of Reproduction, through the diffusion of scienlific 
knowledge. 

In a recent book on "The Wages yucslioii," Uon. Krancis A. Walker quotes, 
under the " Kelalioiis of l''oi)d to Work," •' Unsanitary Alwiies," "Industrial Envi- 
ronment,'' &c., many facts having an indirect relation to my theme. He says, '■ In 
France, where the iirincijilc of natural selection has Iwcn violently reversed, and the 
men of superior site, strength and courage have l)een shut up in barracks or torn to 
pieces on the Iwllle-field, wliile the feebler males have lieen left at home to iiropa- 
gate the stock, the stantlard of the army has been reduced from five feet fonr inches 
to five feet one and a half inches, while during the same jieriod the Krench horse has 
l>een steadily gaining in siic and weight." 

Jf '■ hardiness. a)itness, fertility of resource become ™ngenilal in some communi- 
VTl-s, so that a child is bom into Ihe world half an .■utisan.'' may not a child be l>orh 
^to an inheritance of indolence and ihrifllessness also ? W'e know how poverty con- 
sort-, with these, and what vile progeny they bring forth; the dead and morbid tissue 
in the living social IkxIv. The higher we rise in thi' scale of being. Ihe more is 
repriHluctive force widened in its aclion. until in man we find not only the impression 
of physical but of moral and spiritual tyjies. of dispositions and qualities strong 
enough to determine the character of many generations. 

Wlieii wc reflect that the criminal who has served out his time, is al liliertv to 
repeal himself in his children, and how small a ixirlioii ot the criminal clas.»cs are 
marked by any fonn of punishment, we are forcud to cowiCuil. ii««t\s«s. \\» >J«= \».-« 
(hat only Ihe finest survive. Vice anrt wVw: «v*. nnX's >Kv;aVeo.** -wfivi's*™^,'*™' 
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She must l>e [nu^ht that liealtli is llic virtue of the Ixidy, as vinne is the healtli < 
the soul. Ilaiiits of industry, temperance atid frugality are the springs of the? 
1>lessi;<< eniiditions,ai^ halals uf idleness, sensuality and extravajraiice are of the vnrioi 
crimes »-hii-h defunn society. Characters are not built np, and dispositions engei 
dercd by chance. The resirainls of law, the counteract inij muilieincs of reform, th 
works of lienevoience which engai^e the hands and hearts of so many uf our «■: 
will gy, for nothing in ilie elevation of society, toni|i:ire.l wilh the niysiical uia|;iiei' 
attraciioTi of ])ure and enlij-htened womanhtKid, 
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lion of women for liijrh ami hoiy purposes. 

.■\rier repeated calls from the audience, Mrs, .Mary .\. l.ivermore ap 
and made a brief hut eloi|uent and thrilling speech. 

A conlial v.«e of ihaniis was leiiderc.l to I'rof. Maria Mitehell for 1 
aHcment as presiding ofiiccr of the Conyres.-;. 

.After |Kis.sinK n be.irty vote of llianks to the I'hil.idelpbians, for their 
hospitality, the Congress atijourneit with liic .sinjjing of the l>oxoli)gy. 
• jKiper on " Women in the Jiouth American Uqinblies' 
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sciors, held at Vas.sar College, Aj.ril 4.h, 
1877, voted: "That one session of members only of the next I'ongrcss he devoted 
to brief reports from the tiffiteni anti members of (he Association, through the Vice 
President of each Slate, upon the intellectual, moral .and industrial condition and 
needs of the women of tlieir Stales or sections, and brief delwle thereon; and thai, 
notice uf this aclion of the Conference l>e given l.> each officer and memlier of the ' 
Assocbiioii. .-l/so J;,-s,<ke,l, That the Kifth Congress of Women shall Iw held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October to, II and 12, in Case Hall; the daily sessions lieginnrng 
at 10.30 ,\. M., I v. M, and 7 V. w. A/so /iisoh'fd, Tlial a Re[iort of the Papers rc-ad 
at the Fourth Congress of Women in I'hilailelphia, <letobBr 4, 5 and 6, 1876, and a 
list of nnmes and addrcs,ses of officers and niemliers of the \. \. W. since its organ- 
ization. !ihill be published in a pamphlet, not to exceed isopp." 

The l-n-siilenl. .Mrs. JuMa Wnn.1 Howe, appointed as l'nl)lication Committee, Sara 

y. A. S/xnn-r, of lVa,shin{,ton, D. C; V.lizaliclli K. Oimchill, of Providence, R, I., 

■'"•' "r- M.-^ryJ. S.->ffor,l Hlake, of liostijo. ^\a«s. 
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ASSOCIATION VOK THE ADVANCEMENT OV WOMAN. 

lliKiNi; the tirsi cerKury of our nalional life several emineni, phjlamhropii; women 
]>ri)piiseil and atleitijitcii lo secure the general cfioperatioii of Ameriean women who, 
widely severed, were loilinj; alone lo cim<|iier giant difficvilties in new fields of 
labor anil rcfonn. Only nncerlain Ira.lilion tells us of their aims and effons. Il 
was under llie fostering care of Sorosis that the healthful gemi took root, ^reiv. 
bt<«somed and iK.re fruit. 

At a regular ineelinf; of Sorosis, April 2t, 1873, it was proposei! by the Kxeeutive 
CiHHniillee to holil a Woman'* Congress in the followinj; October, under the auspices 
of Sonisis, for the promotion of more perfect co-operation and good fellowship 
among women engaged in kintlretl objects and pursuits. 

A( a social meeting held June 2, Mrs. Charlotte 1!. Wilbour, I>resident, recom- 
mended that Sorosis address a circular letter lo praclitiil reptesenlatiwe women 
interested in higher etlucation, and rtl! questions of like imiwrtance to women. She 
suj^esletl thai Ihosr l>est fitted mi|>hi prepare papers to he read, that resolutions on 
|)TaCtical subjects relalin;; lo the welfare of women mi|;ht he offered, discussed and 
acted upon, and thai mutual counsel ajid help might he rendered. 

Il was voted Ih.i: the Call be issued in [uly, for a Congress to lie held in Octol>er. 
The following eireular letter was issued: ' 



A MESSENGER. 

TllK necessity of fellowship and concerted action among women interested in the 
ntlvancement of the race, and more especially of their own sex, is so apparent, that 
we do not hesitate lo assert that by far the larger portion of our efforts in that diret- 
lion are fruitless, because they arc solitary and isolated. 

Thousan.ls of jioble and l>eneiicent women, scattered all over our eounlry, are to- 
day ihinkiny, writing and speaking the truths which all women need, and many are 
waiting to hear, an<l which would, at once, be a renovating force in the land, if the 
believers could, in a congre^eil body, unite upon practieni methods for their incor- 
|K>ralion into government, business and social life. 

Therefore, in consideration of ihe present demand for unity of method among 
women interested in like objects, Si)Ri>sls, whose purpose is "to tender women help- 
to each otiier and useful lo society," has determined 10 take the preliminary steps 
bringmg the representative women of the country together in a Woman's Coii- 
>;$, that unitedly we may take into careful consideration tbe more important 
stions that aifecl our woman's life. 

Ve send this little MeSSenof.r lo all women who, by voice or (icn, or (Practical 
k, have conquered an honorable place m SlIV-j ot \\ie\eiS\wj,xt^c.T»ii.ti *it 5>a:^, 
ive cordially invite them to signify l.\veii apv^"''-''"-*™ ™* t-^iw^-Cw^ -^■-^ •* 
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effort by sendinji; ii> their names to affix to the formr.I Call to a *• \Vonian'> Con- 
i^ress," to be held in New \'ork City, in Oetober, 1S73. 

This Mkssk,N(;kr will also })e sent to such Women's Associatioiis as have for their 
object the imj)rovement of women in any direction. 

This Call will be issued as stxm as we receive a sufficient number of worthy 
names to insure the success of the C'ongress, and we shall not issue it until we receive 
that encouraji^ement. 

It is not the intention of Soroj>is to take the lead in the Congress, after it shall be 
assembled; it will select its officers and govern itself. We, meanwhile, constitute 
ourselves a local Committee for the preliminary business. As we, as an associate 
body, send out this little sheet, we append to it the names of the officers of ihe 
Society, but we shall not affix to the Call the names of any persons who have n(»t 
formally notified us of their willingness or desire to have their names appear. 

Friend I If after you have carefully read our Mi:sskn(;kr, you are willing to a>.sisi 

in calling the good women of our country together for a noble object, please >.end 

your name and post-office address to our President or either of our Secretaries. 

Mrs. Charlottk K. W^ilhoi'k, President, 

151 East Fiftyjiyst Street^ X. Y. 
Mrs. Jknnik C. Croly, Ex-Presldenl. 
Mrs. Mary K. Davis, Vice-President. 
Mi.ss Katk II II, lard, " 

Rev. Celia IUrlki(;h, 
Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, kec. Sec, 

25 Stuy7'csant Street^ X. Y. 
Miss Fanny Howell, Cor. Sec, 

470 ]'anderbilt A7't'nut\ Brooklyn. 

Mrs. ROMELIA L. CLAIM', 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 



Some (^ip:stions to ije Considered hy a Woman's CoN(^ress. 



Higher Kducatiim for Woman. 

Woman's Work in Literature. 

The Relation of Woman to her Dresh. 

Woman, the Promoter of Peace. 

Prison Reform, Woman's Work. 

The Inviolate Homestead. 

Ecjual Division of the Salary between Husband and Wife. 

Woman's Influence in Promoting Temperance. 

Co-operative Industries among Women. 

Woman's Place in (Government. 

Systems of Philanthropy. 

Law as it affects Woman. 

Enlightened Motherhood. 

Woman in Surgery and Medicine. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 



August 25. A meeting of the Executive Committee was called at the hou>e «»f the 
Secretar)'. Present, Charlotte P>. Wilbour, President; Maiy F. Davis, Second \'i.'e 
1*rcsident; Alice C. Fletcher, Recording Secrelary*, \^v>m^\\;si I.. Cl^w. \auc 
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I )e Forrest Hull, of the Executive Committee, and Hester Poole of the Literary 
Committee. 

A voluminous and hearty res})onse to the Messenger was read by the President, 
and the Committee felt encouraged to proceed with the arrangements for the pro- 
posed Congress. Mrs. Wilbour suggested that means be taken to solicit letters from 
all earnest women, especially from those struggling in obscurity for the right. 

It was voted that the Call express the desire to form an Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Woman, and that numbers shall not be the object of the Congress, but 
the gathering of the earnest few who shall constitute a deliberative assembly, to 
confer concerning the best interests of their sex. 

September i, 1873, the following Call was issued: 




s^'angqss of I lffll£»n|ei|. 



To MKKT a pressing demand for interchange of thought and harmony of action 
among women interested in the advancement of their own sex, we issue this call for 
a Congress of Women, to be held in the City of New York. 

At this Conference we hope to found an Association for the Advancement of 
Women, at the annual gatherings of which shall be presented the best ideas and the 
most advantageous methods of our foremost thinkers and writers. Therefore, we 
solicit the presence or responsive word of all accordant associations of women — of 
women Preachers, Teachers, Professors, Physicians, Artists, Lawyers, Trading Capi- 
talists, Editors, Authors, and practical Philanthropists, those who by their example 
inspire others not only to covet earnestly the best gifts, but to labor earnestly for 
them. 

In this first gathering we are already assured of the attendance and best elTorts of a 
goodly number of the pre-eminently talented, cultivated and beneficent women who, 
by means of higher education, broader fields of industry, better laws, artistic and 
scientific pursuits, business discipline, and an enlightened motherhood, hope to re- 
move the sources of misery, and cure the evils that so many of our benevolent women 
spend their lives in ameliorating. 

Those whose names are appended to this Call will constitute the first membership. 
Application for membership may be made to any signer of this Call. A preliminary 
meeting of members only will be held on Tuesday, (October 14th. 

The hour and place of this meeting, and of the subscijuent sessions, which will 
occupy the three following days, will be advertised in the daily papers. 
A. A. Allen, Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 
Alida C. Avery, M. D., Vassar College, New Y(^rk. 
Fanny L. Baldwin, Orange, New Jersey. 
Mrs, John Bascom, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
C'harlotte J. Bell, Harlem, New York. 
Margaret E. Bennett, West (iloucester, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Somerville, New Jersey. 
Rev. Augusta Cooper Bristol, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Prof. Laura M. Bronson, New York City. 
Ada M. Brown, Long Island. 
Rev. Celia Burleigh, Dansville, New York. 
Ruth B. Burleigh, Little Compton, Rhode Island. 
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Lucinda B. Chandler, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth K. Churchill, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Romelia L. Clapp, Chairman Executive C'ommittee Sorosis, New V'ork C!ity. 

Ella M. Clymer, New ^'ork City. 

Sara J. Coe, New York City. 

Charlotte A. Coleman, New York Citv. 

Anna Manning Comfort, M. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Caroline Fairfield Corbin, Evanston, Illinois. 

Phebe W. Couzins, Counsellor-at-law, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Jennie June Croly, Daily Graphic, New York City. 

E. Langdon Curtis, Sing Sing, New York. 

II. M. Tracy Cutler, M. I)., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mary F. Davis, New York City. 

Jane (), Deforest, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Ruth O. Delameter, New York City. 

Lydia F. Dickinson, Denver, CDlorado. 

Anna Randall Diehl, State Educational Society, New York. 

Kate N. Doggett, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mar)^' ¥. Eastman, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Harriet W. Earns worth, New York City. 

Anna C, Field, President Working Women's Protective Union, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Abby R. Filley, Morrisania, New York. 

Alice C. Fletcher, Secretary Sorcsis, New York City. 

Abby W. Fulton, M. I)., Ellsworth, Maine. 

Frances D. Gage, New York City. 

Mary Fowler Gilbert, Berkeley Heights, New Jersey. 

Harriet N. K. Goff, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Lavinia Goodell, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Sarah Grimke, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. 

Rev. Phebe Hanaford, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Lizzie Boynton Harbert, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Adelaide Hastings, Sing Sing, New York. 

Mrs. W. S. Hazard, President State W. S. Association, St. Louis, Mi.ssouri. 

Mrs. Geo. Hoffman, New York City. 

Louise M. Holden, Watkins, New York. 

Laura C. HoUoway, Brooklyn Daily Union, Long Island. 

Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Julia Ward Howe, President N. E. Women's Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Sara A. Hubbard, Evening Posl^ Chicago, Illinois. 

Jane L. Hull, New York City. I 

C. C. Hussey, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Prof. Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D., New York City. 

H. M. Jacobs, New York City. 

R. A. S. Janney, Columbus, Ohio. 

Elvira A. Lane, New York City. 

Mallie Lane, New York City. 

Augusta Lamed, New York City. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Mary A. Livermore, Mctmse, Massachuiietts, 

Kiizabelh C. Lovering, Secretary State W. S. Association, ConoorH, N. H. 

Emily L. Manning, M. I)., Hanfoni, Connecticut. 

Henrietln Marvin, Mqirisania, New York. 

Mdlle. Eninia Marweiiel. I'nireKsor o( Kindertjarleii Sysiciii. VVashingtcm, 1 

Isabella (irant Meredith, New York (lily, 

Eliza Mervin, New York City. 

Ellen K. Miles. New Haven, Connecliciit. 

Prof. Maria Milcliell, Vassar College, New York. 

Rebecca A. Morse, New York Oily. 

Hester Pendleton, IVcsident Free Med. College for Women, Ncn 'Vork Cil; 

Eliza Pendtelon, New York City. 

Sarah M. C, i'crkins, Cooperstown, New York. 

Zilpha R. Plumb, Brooklyn, I^ng Island, 

Hester M. Poole, New York City. 

Helen L. U. Potter, iloston, Massachusetts. 

Anna Rice Powell, New York City. 

Edna M. Price, New York Cily. 

Margaret W. Rnvenhill, Kvanslon, Illinois. 

Antiic M. Rider, New York City. 

[.» I), Robins, Brooklyn, Long Islanil. 

Sarah I). Robinson, New York City. 

Emily Ruggles, Reading, Massachusetls. 

Mary J. Saff.jrd, M. D., Boston, Massachusetts. 

l.ita Harney Sayles. Dayville, Connecticut. 

Kale M. .Sherwood, Columbus, (ihio. 

Caroline A. Soule, Editor Guiding Star, New \ork Cily. 

Emma I). E. N. Southworth. (Jeoi^etown, District of (■oluinl.ia. 

Sara J. A. Spencer, Speneerian Business Collctje, Washington, II. C. 

Zilpha H. Spooncr. I'ly mouth, Massachusetts, 

Susan T. .Sprague, LeRoy, New York. 

Elizalieth Cady Slanlon, Tenafly, New Jersey. 

Lucy Stone, E:ditor iCpwian'j Jeurnal, Boston. 

Louise Thomas, Tacony, Pennsylvania. 

Mr,i. IJ. C. Tomlinson, Huchtel Colle}.e, Akron, Ohio. 

Nellie Tripp, New York City. 

Ellen S. Tupper, Bee Culturist, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jennie Dean Vorce, Brooklyn, Long Island. 

Charlotte Fowler Wells, Phrenolegicat Journal. New York Cily. 

Mrs. Y. J. M. Whitcomb, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT, MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 




R I ENDS, I Stand here, as I have often stood in other places, 
to open this Congress with words of love and greeting for 
you, and with a heart full of hope for the good results of our 
coming together. 

We have now held fifteen of these annual Congresses, and when 
I look back over those fifteen years, full of the valuable experience 
which comes when we have learned a little how to live, I feel that 
among the lessons which I could least afford to lose are those which 
I have had in common with all of you, in this, our yearly assemblage. 
How precious are these days, borrowed, I will not say stolen, from 
earnest business, and profession, and family work, not less earnest and 
honorable. How happy is this pilgrimage which gathers us from 
distant regions of our common country, bringing us together in unity 
of spirit and in the bond of peace. We are many when we part, 
but we are one when we meet — one in interest, one in effort, one, I 
hope, in feeling and intention. 

The great historian Tacitus says, somewhere, that it is easier for 
the wicked to unite in their nefarious designs, than for the good in 
their pious undertakings. This, no doubt, was true in his time, the 
time of the wicked Caisars, who borrowed the name of a great man 
to mock it with their low doubt. In many ages later than that 
of Tacitus, the meeting of the Saints has been contraband. I dare 
say that some of you remember the catacombs in Rome, and among 
them the little chapels hewn out of the solid rock, in which the early 
C'hristians were glad to unite their scattered ranks for their forbidden 
service. Let us be glad that in our day this great help and comfort 
is freely open to us, and that in the name of Truth, Justice and 
Honor, we can come together without fear of ridicule and misrepre- 
sentation. 

We meet to-day in a city where we have never met before, and, if 
any one should inquire why we are come hither, I wish him to know 
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that we have been invited. And I wish to thank those who have asked 
us to come hither, and to say that I hope that they, as well as we, will 
in the end find reason to be glad of our visit. For women have been 
glad, all the country over, to welcome us ; and it has come to pass that 
in places in which they had formally been little accustomed to act in 
concert, our presence has stirred them up to try what they too could 
accomplish by united effort. Many a good Women's Club has sprung 
from these our meetings. And these clubs seem to me to fulfil the 
gracious prediction of the Jewish prophet, " The desert and solitary 
places shall be glad of them, and the wilderness shall rejoice and 
blossom as a rose. " 

This is not to say that all or the greater part of the associations, 
which now bind, in parts large and small, the women of America, 
have derived their being from our own. This, like the others, grew 
out of the great need which suddenly made itself felt, that good 
women should add to their individual zeal and knowledge the 
instruction which is found in open meeting and discussion, and the 
honor which union can add to all good causes. Still, we are glad 
and proud to say that our action has been helpful to many good 
enterprises, and that most of our members are workers, at home and 
elsewhere, in honored and useful associations of women. 

The Women's Movement has received, during the past year, a 
powerful impetus and a very extended showing. The Council held at 
the National Capital last spring, commanded the services of many able 
women, as workers, and the attention of an important part of the 
community, as audience and public. At that meeting, I expressed my 
belief that the calling and holding of these large and general 
meetings would not only give new value to the works undertaken by 
women within a smaller compass, but would also render this home 
work more important and necessary. We may be glad of the swift 
feet to travel, and of the long arms to reach across the continent and 
across the ocean. But the body of which these are adjuncts, in its 
wide activity, has all the more need of the digestion of close and 
careful study, and of the circulation of sincere and sound sympathy. 
Our A. A. W., which calls itself an association, not the association, 
has always endeavored to supply these modest but precious conditions 
of vitality and of growth. May this continue to be its happy office. 

If I may say anything further in praise of the body to which we 
especially belong, I will say this, that our work has all been done as 
members of society, not as protestants against it. Our ruling idea of 



the advancement of women has been that of an advance, not only in 
material advantages and resources, but much more in views of 
duty and methods of work. An advance in intelligence and in useful 
service, — a better understanding of the needs of humankind, and of 
their correspondence to the abilities and activities of our sex. And 
I am glad to think, in reviewing our record, that we have been careful, 
on the whole, neither to lose sight of the particular in the general, 
nor of the general in the particular. 

For, in our fluent social life, we must be careful not to keep 
unduly the cramp of a special movement, of a special vehemence. 
This is one of the dangers of reforms. We set our trip-hammer 
going, and it keeps on hammering, hammering, when our metal needs 
to be poured again, and moulded in a new shape, for a new end. It 
is good to have the quick, strong stroke of a sudden zeal, but it is 
good also to have the discriminating eye of judgment and the patient 
hand of skill. Particular issues must be followed with a great concen- 
tration of power and of interest. In meeting them we must work 
as if the one thing were every thing, but we must not forget the 
relation of our one thing to every thing else ; and, when one crisis is 
past, we must return with gladness to the great destiny with which 
our own is bound up, to the ocean in which all that we are, all that we 
can do, is but as one drop in the mighty rushing tide. 

So, beyond the polemic period of the Woman Question, I am 
glad to look forward to a time of peace. Like the anti-slavery 
movement, this struggle will not last forever. The world learns its 
lessons slowly, but it does learn them, one by one. It will grant its 
women the position of enlarged service and activity for which they 
are now striving. Society will always have good things to fight for, 
and evil things to fight against ; but in the future of that contest, the 
women will be trained and armed combatants, sharing equally and 
fairly in the contest and the victory. Mother, wife, sister — these will 
still be names of tender and dear significance. But these names shall 
culminate in the higher one of citizen. Yes, — citizens with the 
Saints, and of the household of God. 



TOWARD THE DAWN. 



BY ALICE E. IVES. 




HE bard saw in his dream of women fair, 

Greek Helen whose great dower of marv'lous charms 

Made e'en the gods drunk with their sensuous grace, 

And set the heavens at war for her sweet sake ; 

And Egypt's queen, who made a world well lost 

To her great Roman, so he kissed her lips. 

Set high were these in poesy and song. 

But lo, there comes a greater, whose white robe 

They are not worthy to bow low and kiss ; 

She whom the younger poet, yet to sing, 

Shall call the priestess of a purer fane ; 

She who shall fan diviner fires to flame. 

And make the age more blest for having lived ; 

Whose throne shall stand when Greece and Rome are dust, 

Whose clear eye sees through mists of doubt and fear, 

Through senseless curtains drawn by darkened souls, 

God's light aflame above the eastern hills ; 

Whose quick ear hears, through clank of social chains, 

Through din of wordy wars, and beat of flail 

Set threshing gossip from good grains of time, 

A shudd'ring wail to be set free of these, 

And let to breathe on calmer heights of life ; 

To be a soul with something of the poise 

That holds the silent spheres in star-gemmed space. 



Lo ! back in Egypt's morning land of thought. 

The god of light bore ever in his hand 

The crux ansata, cross of trinity, 

The spirit, male and female, water, earth and fire. 

We leave out half creation's meaning when 

The male force only is creations whole. 
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What made the ages dark with blinding fumes 
Of ignorance and lust and evil days ? 
The voice of woman prophesied no moro. 
Her soul, subdued to sense, became the slave 
Of lowest needs ; her intuition lost, 
Half of God's truth obscured, deep darkness fell. 
With love came light, for love is light supreme ; 
Love that means deeds, not merely fruitless words. 

O, women fair ; sweet priestesses of truth ! 

Who sweep the starry heavens, finding worlds. 

Sit high in learning's halls, guide the swift pen. 

Weave dreams for solace, and flash swords of thought. 

Let your white hands tire not from soothing brows 

That ache from grievous burdens of this life. 

Let your illumined souls be quick to know 

When bears the world too heavy on a heart. 

Your eyes to look both merciful and just 

On falt'ring feet that stray from narrow paths ; 

Letting ignoble thoughts die ere their birth. 

And sending forth but those that bless the earth. 

Preaching to all the gospel, sweet, of work, 

How high endeavor fructifies the soul, 

And makes it fit to stand on holy ground. 

So shall the age bear less of foul reproach. 

So shall the longed for, prayed for, kingdom come. 

When man shall walk e'en in the cool of day. 

And tremble not to hear the voice of God. 



THK KUNCTIONS OF SOCIETY. 



BY ANNA C. BOWSER. 




^ CENTURY and a half ago, the leading poet of the time 
announced the proper study of mankind to be man, and then 
proceeded to treat his subject in abstract fashion and polished phrase. 

Now, the poet's dictum has come to be accepted in a broader 
sense. It is a recognized fact that the strength of the social bond 
attests the advancement of the race; that the sense of fellowship, of 
sympathy, of the value of humanity, per se, underlies and marks all 
advancement. 

This is shown in every department of life and thought. In 
science. Anthropology and its cognate studies stand first in importance. 
One scholar prizes, above jewels, the bit of charred wood, the flint- 
scratched bone, the roughly shaped arrow-head, telling the story of 
our primeval ancestor's toils and struggles. Another pores over the 
slender, graphic remains of pre-historic peoples, and collates, and 
compares, that haply he may discover what were their mental 
processes; what they thought of the forces of nature, the mysteries 
of life and death ; to what gods they bowed in prayer. The simplest 
traces of human life are of interest to us all. Wandering among 
beautiful or sublime scenery, we are appealed to by the road winding 
along the mountain side, the distant sail on the wide waters, the 
stranded boat on the lonely beach ; for the spell of them all lies in 
their suggestion of human interest. 

The success of the realistic and analytic schools of literature is 
due to this growing feeling of kinship with the whole race. We 
do not now hang entranced over the loves and sorrows of 
only noble heroes and heroines, gentlemen of high-bred precision of 
speech and manner, ladies of sweet and shrinking sensibility; we but 
ask that the snbject of the story or the poem be of like flesh and 
blood with ourselves. None are so poor and ignorant that we do not 
care to have reproduced for us their quaint speech, to follow the story 
of their simple lives. 
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He is no longer deemed holiest who shuts himself away from the 
world to spend his days in prayer and introspection. We have better 
learned the significance of the forty days in the wilderness. The 
period of solitary struggle and self-examination is valuable but as the 
preparation for a life of active ministry in which social communion 
shall be the chief instrument, in which wedding festivities and cheer- 
ful domestic gatherings have their place. 

The liveliest pleasure is enhanced, the bitterest sorrow may 
be alleviated, by being shared. A bright writer has said, the preacher 
does not always realize what a comfortable feeling he gives his 
audience when he addresses them as /e//ow-sinners. 

No penality of a broken law, not even death, seems so dreadful 
as life-long solitary confinement. It is deemed a cruel thing to shut 
even a hardened criminal from the sound of human voices, the sight 
of human faces. 

A pleasing and profitable exercise would it be, to trace the 
evolution of society, from the scantily-clad savage with his servile 
mate, snatching their barbarous meal in haste and fear, through the 
patriarchal family, the tribe, the village comi:nunity, up to the highly 
specialized organization of civilized life. At one end of the chain, 
the rover of the forest whose hand was against every one and against 
whom every one's hand was turned ; at the other the fully evolved 
man who recognizes the brotherhood and mutual dependence of men, 
for whom love makes a temple of his dwelling, and of his meals a 
daily sacrament. 

We should see how men first drew together from motives of self- 
preservation, that they might more effectually defend themselves amid 
the dangers of a hostile environment, that they might subdue the 
material earth and bind the forces of nature to their service. While 
life was upon the material plane, co-operation saved the weak from 
becoming entirely the prey of the strong. When men had reached 
the state where existence was not held at the price of incessant 
warfare, there came opportunity for the divine inner life to develop, 
and slowly, surely, to rise above the merely natural animal instincts. 
We have at last learned that our foes are of our own household, that 
the selfish impulses must be held in check by the spiritual force, most 
of all that " none of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself." This progress has been marked by the constant broadening 
of the field of co-operation so that it has included an ever-increasing 
variety of individual interests ; the most nearly perfect organism is 
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that which most thoroughly identifies the interest of the individual 
with that of the community, and that it may be secured we are hedged 
about with the machinery of laws. Some of these laws we think 
unjust and inadequate, the duties to which they bind us, needlessly 
irksome, but we submit for the common good. 

So children are bound by rules and obliged to practice good 
habits until good habits become in a sense natural. The thought 
suggests itself that there may come a time when the race shall reach 
the full stature of perfected manhood, and right action become 
spontaneous. In an ideal state a wise and noble altruism would 
prevail, not aimless self-denial and sentimental self-sacrifice, but each 
would seek the highest good of his neighbor and so secure his own. 
In the dim future which the prophetic poet saw when " He sang of 
what the world shall be when the years have passed away, " may not 
t.\^n patriotism cease to be a thing of boundaries ? 

True our first and strongest affection and duty belong to our 
family, our neighbor, our country, but shall the limits of justice be 
fixed there ? Shall not men outgrow the belief that the common father 
looks with special tenderness on the occupants of one particular 
division of the globe, that he espouses their quarrels, and in their 
behalf directs, against some race less favored of Heaven, the edge ot 
the murderous sword, the course of the devastating shell ? May it not 
then be seen that no political legislation, no commercial or social 
arrangements, are just, of which the basis is the claim of an indi- 
vidual, a family, or a state, to secure a selfish aggrandizement at the 
expense of the prosperity of other individuals, families or states ? 

But perhaps it were to consider too curiously to consider thus. 

I am expected to offer a few detached thoughts on the functions 
of society, in the more restricted sense of that phase of civilized life, 
distinguished by the formation of groups of persons brought into 
frequent and friendly relations by a community of pursuits and 
pleasures. 

The requirements for admission into what is known as the best 
society are as difficult to determine as the nature of Falstaff's honor. 

Not wealth alone suffices, for we may always hear, especially 
from those who are outside, moving tales of the debts, the difficulties, 
the humiliating struggles, of some who are in. Not that vague, misty 
something called good birth, for at how many a feast, there rises 
unbidden, and will not down, the shade of the ancestral gambler 
whose lucky venture — or the laborer, whose honest delving and 
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hoarding — laid the base of the family fortunes. That neither literary 
nor artistic culture nor refinement is the sine qua non, may be easily 
known by reading the reports in the society columns of the news- 
papers. The limits of society are equally hard of definition, — the 
circles overlap. Society indeed may be something like Gail Hamil- 
ton's lace, of which that witty personage says that real cotton lace is 
just as real lace as real thread lace is. Mrs. O'Hara, sitting with her 
cronies, forgetting the fatigue of her day's washing over a cup of tea 
served in iron-stone china and stirred with a plated spoon, is enjoying 
social intercourse and may have as strong a consciousness of being 
in society as any one of the few select friends to whom Mrs. Midas 
gives a lunch. Fundamentally, the gratification is much the same — 
the escape from the e very-day routine into an atmosphere somewhat 
higher, the comfort of showing at one's best among one's peers. Still 
the fact remains that there are certain sets who lead the fashion, in 
dress, decoration, and entertainment, and who have, variously 
distributed among them, wealth, taste, culture, with leisure to enjoy 
the best results of all these. 

In political and commercial spheres man is the active agent ; in 
the social, it is woman who directs and moulds, to whom the chief 
responsibility attaches. Society should have the same functions as 
the greater social organism in which it is comprehended, the steady 
uplifting of the individual and the community; its special mission is 
to secure the finest development of the social qualities, to persistently 
elevate the standard of ethical and aesthetic attainment, to recognize 
the divine possibilities of humanity. 

Society, in both senses, is beset by the same dangers ; i. e. the 
setting up of false criterions of value, the mistaking means for ends, 
symbols for realities. 

A reasonable desire for the goods of this world, for beautiful 
dress, and tastefully decorated homes, the refined and delicate as 
opposed to the sordid and material, is but an extension of the spirit 
that has raised man from savagery, is justifiable and desirable. " It is 
possible to live rightly even in a palace. " Often it is a pharisaical 
feeling or a mistaken asceticism which leads one to make one's self or 
one's surrounding unlovely to others. The colorless, ungainly gar- 
ment frequently covers a more vain-glorious heart than hers who is fit 
to be brought before the king, in raiment of fine needlework. If the 
needlework has not the life of some poorly paid sister stitched into 
its folds ; if it is prized for its artistic beauty, not the money it 
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represents, or the fact that it is the only one of its kind this side of 
Paris, let the wearer delight in it ; and let her house be made bright 
and beautiful ; and, if she choose, let her associates be bidden to 
enjoy her choice acquisitions. But let the friendly re-union, the 
mingling of wisdom and wit and hearty mirthfulness be the charm, to 
which the external elegance is but as the setting to the gem ; otherwise 
the entertainment will be but a dress parade, an exhibition of transmuted 
dollars. Said a lady looking at some handsome curtains in a furnishing 
establishment, " These designs and colors are now so exactly copied 
in low priced material they have lost all their attractiveness for me/* 
That unblushing avowal showed how little she knew of true values, 
and she was a representative of an extensive class. 

There is a hard-worked word, the shibboleth of a very large sect, 
representing a most desirable possession, but on which we are 
dangerously near to setting up as an object of idolatry : — it is Culture. 
Culture is looked on in the social world, much as plain education is in 
the State ; and education, we know, is held by many earnest persons 
to be a panacea for all the ills that may ever threaten our national 
integrity. 

With the largest reverence for education in the broadest sense, I 
am greatly impressed by the words of a recent writer who says : — 

" The danger threatening the educational progress of our own 
time and our own land is an over-estimate of mere intellectual culture 
and the confounding of it with moral progress. . . . It may be a 
question whether the effect of mere increased intelligence, without 
accompanying moral principle, may not be either to invent new forms 
of dishonesty and vicious practice, or to cover up and ingeniously shield 
from penalty those crimes which, with the more ignorant, are not more 
prevalent but are not only so cunningly and successfully concealed." 
— [F. A. SewalL] 

The remedy is not to have less education in the State, less 
refined culture in the social circle, but to make these but steps to the 
moral and spiritual advancement. The greatest of the mystics has 
said, that the knowledge which a man appropriates, which goes to 
enrich his being and become a part of him, remains with him after 
death, while that which is simply an externa) adornment falls from him 
like a cast-off garment. Familiarity with the best work of the greatest 
minds, a nice appreciation that seems to bring us into harmony with 
the immortals — these enlarge our nature and make our presence a 
charm and a helpful influence ; but these must be a means not an 



end. The words of the noblest masters of expression may come 
readily to our tongues ; if we have not grasped the spirit of them, if 
they do not broaden our sympathies, uplift our faith in the divine and 
the human, they are little more than " sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. '^ The worship of the beautiful in art — or nature — ^will 
avail us nought if it inspire not in us that interior beauty of the soul 
for which the wise heathen prayed. 

There was once a society of high-born and high-bred persons who 
had reached the loftiest mark of the refinement and culture of their 
day. All the arts by which the graceful, the harmonious, the 
charming, are attained were at their command. Religion itself was 
for them a picturesque and poetic arrangement. They had the virtue 
of loyalty — to each other — and a wonderful bravery, for when their 
dark hour came, the most delicately nurtured among them went 
unshrinkingly to a cruel death amid frightful surroundings. The fault 
by which they fell was that they refused to recognize the sacredness 
of humanity. In the wistful hungry eyes of their miserable brethren 
they saw no sign of the divine possibilities which consecrate the most 
wretched living soul. It was enough for them to 

*^ Sit in the clouds and sing like painted angels, 
And say * the world rims fair,' while right below 
Weltered the black fermenting heap 
On which their state was built.'* 

To them God's poor were but as the beasts that perish, and the 
beast they evoked turned in savage fury and tore them^the world 
still shudders at the story. We flatter ourselves that in this time and 
in this country there is no possibility of similar horrors, but human 
nature is still the same, the same temptations assails all classes ; there 
is still the danger of forgetting that the holding of wealth and social 
advantage gives one no superior personal value, that " a man's 
abundance consisteth not in the things that he hath." 

We have seen that for mutual benefit all members of the com- 
munity must submit to the same laws. This is, in a measure, true of 
the restrictions of society. Many of its customs are survivals of 
earlier times and have outlived their former significance, perhaps 
developed another and a better. In olden times man bowed his head 
before his ruler, in token that his head was at that ruler's disposal ; 
now, with the same gesture, he does reverence to love and friendship. 
Once he placed his hands between those of his king in token of 
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submission ; now he clasps in kindly greeting the hand of his equal. 
Other usages are held for the purpose of keeping in abeyance the 
selfish element still too ready to come to the surface. For the general 
good, all give up individual preference and submit to the unwritten 
law which prescribes a certain course of conduct for certain occasions. 
Social life confers no small benefit when it compels us to remember 
these matters. How easy is it, when left to ourselves, to relapse into 
negligent ways, to lay aside the careful observances that association 
with others demands. A generous emulation keeps us to the mark, in 
conversation, in dress, in manners. " Manners are not idle, but the 
fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind," — still the noble mind needs 
the attrition of other mentalities to hold it to its best. Once it was 
.said of American society that it was but a mob of boys and girls — in 
fact no society in the strict sense. That reproach has ceased from 
among us since the widening of woman's interest has kept the elders 
sympathetic and companionable. The laying on the shelf the middle 
aged and the elderly, has gone out with the belief that an unmarried 
woman over twenty-five must resign all pretentions to womanly 
charm. 

In view of this we venture to hope that even the mother-in-law 
may not always be given over to hopeless reprobation. The women 
who give tone to society owe it to those whom they lead that where 
their influence prevails there shall be no endangering of the self- 
respect of young manhood or the sweet innocence of girlhood. The 
hostess who puts the wine cup to the lips of a weak brother has long 
been held up to public reprehension ; but many a one who would 
shudder at the thought of placing wine before her guests, allows her 
parlor to become the scene of the graceless revels of an unguarded 
and unthinking set of youths and maidens, who have, in the flush of 
merriment, forgotten the importance of delicate reserve. Generous 
young spirits chafe under the restraints of conventionality, long to be 
free, to be natural, to give expression to feeling, to break through the 
barriers interposed by an artificial state of life. In later years they 
learn the wisdom of restraints, and are thankful for the seeming 
strictness that guarded their innocent ignorance. 

Outside the hedge, brilliant flowers grow and most enticing fruits ; 
but the blossoms are generally of the poisonous Nightshade Family ; 
the fruits, those Dead Sea apples that turn to ashes on the lips. That 
is what one gains who breaks through — that, and the knowledge born 
of sorrows. The most hopeful optimist is conscious that society 
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comes far short of fulfilling its legitimate purposes ; and is not 
encouraged by contemplating its wild pursuit of trifles, its periodical 
crazes, the thinly gilded idols it sets up and bows to. But looking 
back at the slow successive efforts that have brought the race to its 
present position, the frequent lapses by the way, the dark periods that 
almost justified despair, we may feel that the working of the law of 
evolution is the same in matters small and great, in social as in other 
conditions. Meantime the position of many who criticise society from 
the outside is not unlike that of the good man who takes no share in 
political movements, and yet loudly laments the swift coming destruc- 
tion of a country left to the control of demagogues and corrupt partisans. 
There are women so happy at home, society can give them nothing ; 
can it gain nothing from them ? Have they acquired no treasures of 
thought and experience to impart to another ? 

Others care nothing for frivolous and hollow pleasures ; they 
leave all that to the children, in the generous spirit of that camp- 
meeting convert who felt that her feathers and artifical flowers were 
dragging her to perdition, so she took them off and gave them to her 
sister. 

The mother would better make a considerable sacrifice than throw 
her daughter unguarded into the contemned frivolities, knowing so 
little of her child's associations that she may sometime find herself in 
the position of a lady whom I heard say, on the eve of her daughter's 
marriage, — " I think I shall like my son-in-law, but I wish I were 
acquainted with him." 

There is one form of social intercourse which is often 
slightingly spoken of and yet might be of much advantage — 
the call. In half an hour, or even in fifteen minutes, one may gain 
or give something, a hopeful suggestion, a cheering word, even a bit 
of nonsense that may serve as food for laughter. We hear it said of 
women, that when left with each other, away from the inspiring 
masculine element, they fall to talking of their servants and their 
children. Pray what more important topics could they have for 
occasional discussion ^ Talk of servants when it is a chorus 
of weak wailings, based too often on forgetfulness of the fact 
that the servant is a woman too, is no/ an ennobling exercise; 
but a comparison of views and experiences regarding household 
management is to be encouraged. And the children, pleasant 
motherly chat about their training, their dress, their funny little 
speeches, may be foolishness to the Greeks — if the Greeks 
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haven't any children of their own — ^but when I and my compeers 
cease to be reasonably interested in what concerns the dear little 
people, I think we may as well retire into our silent tombs. 

Those to whom the hollow forms, the unsatisfying charms, of 
society, indicate only the decadence of sincerity, the depreciation of 
true merit, will do well to consider these words of Spencer : — 

"Those old forms which society successively throws off have 
been once vitally united with it, have served as the protective 
envelopes within which a higher humanity was being evolved. They 
are cast aside only when they become hindrances — only when some 
inner and better envelope has been formed — they bequeath to us all 
there was in them of good. Dead and buried creeds have not carried 
with them the essential morality they contained, which still exists 
uncontaminated by the sloughs of superstition. All there is of 
justice and kindness and beauty embodied in our cumbrous forms 
of etiquette will live perennially when the forms themselves shall 
have been forgotten." 

The office of the individual who hastens this consumation 
is given, in the words of that ancient Book, words from which — 
because it is a great record of human experience — come fitly 
to us in every exigency of life ; " Finally, whatsoever things are 
honest," whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
think on these things." 
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T the Eleventh Congress of this Association, I had a paper 
on the condition of woman in Utah. At that time, I presented 
for your consideration but one phase of the Mormon problem and I 
appealed to you simply as women. On this occasion, I desire to 
address you as citizens of the American Republic, and ask you to 
look at this hydra-headed monster in another light. But first I desire 
to thank you cordially, in the name of all the loyal citizens of Utah 
Territory, for your extreme courtesy in according me a hearing again 
so soon upon the same subject. And in the name of this element, I 
appeal to you to assist us in our self-imposed task of regenerating the 
Territory, by influencing public opinion in your own locality. An 
enlightened public sentiment on any question is the one thing that 
will ultimately force our National Legislators to deal with that 
question. When the people of these United States demand that their 
National Representatives in Congress, shall deal with the Mormon 
Question, it will be done, and not before. People sometimes say that 
Mormonism is not a question for women to meddle with. It is a 
question for all loyal citizens to deal with, and it is as citizens that I 
ask you to exercise your influence in the right direction. 

Before 1 left Utah, we had as reliable information as we could 
have, that there was an understanding between the authorities at 
Washington and the Mormon Chiefs at Salt Lake City, that Utah 
should be rushed in as a State, as soon as possible. I cannot take time 
enough to explain to you how we arrived at that conclusion, or show 
you how the prosecutions for polygamy, which were conducted so ably 
by Judge Zane, and Attorney Dickson, have been a dead letter in the 
hands of their successors. But I do want to give you some very 
potent reasons why Utah should not be admitted to the galaxy of 
States at the present time, that you may understand the situation and 
use your influence against such a dire calamity. 
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Rkasons why Utah should not be AoMirrEo as a State. 

Reason i. The Mormons are not Americans. Their real 
allegiance is not to the Government of the United States. They do 
not believe in self government : they are the willing "subjects of a 
King, and they make him their Supreme Court by which every law of 
the United States is construed ; and whatever whim he takes, that whim 
becomes their law. I do not wonder that you should look at me in 
doubt and amazement. Not one person in ten thousand will believe 
that Mormonism is a system of political as well as priestly despotism, 
and consequently, they cannot begin to comprehend the dangerous 
aims of this marvelous organization. For, not alone is Mormonism 
the most complete and compactly organized system of priestly power, 
upon earth, but, behind this absolute theocracy, their is an aim of 
universal dominion, a perpetually aggressive purpose, which is to des- 
troy free Government in the United States, and reproduce here a system 
of government similar to that which prevails in Mohammedan countries. 
Its leaders continually boast that the time is not far distant, when they 
will direct, all over the country, the political and commercial affairs of 
the people, in utter defiance of all law and justice. More than that, 
they also boast, that by their policy of obtaining the balance of power 
in different States and Territories, the control of the Republic itself 
will pass into their hands ; and this is continually preached from every 
Mormon pulpit throughout the Territory. It is a sweet morsel for the 
masses to roll under their tongues, low foreigners, gathered from all 
the slums of Europe, who are already shorn of their manhood by 
being pledged to absolute and unconditional obedience to the priest- 
hood, to be assured, that as a reward of their fidelity, they will be 
rulers in Israel, and the dominions of Zion will extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Northern to the Southern Sea. 
And here is a fact for Americans to ponder over. But for the 
constant influx of foreigners, hereditary bondsmen, so to speak, the 
most objectionable features of Mormonism, polygamy and the exalting 
of Church over State, would die out in two generations. 

Of this aim of the priesthood, a Mormon bishop said sometime 
ago to a newspaper correspondent : — " To-day we hold the balance of 
power in two Territories ; we rule Utah absolutely ; and in a very 
short time we will hold the balance of power in two other Ferritories. 
We are sending missionaries and settlers into all States and Territories 
of the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope. All this is designed 
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to build up a political power which will in time compel the homage of 
the demagogues of the country. Our vote is solid, and will always 
remain so. It will be thrown where the most good will be accomplished 
for the Church. Then, in some great political crisis, the two present 
political parties will bid for our support. Utah will then be admitted 
as a polygamous State, and the other Territories we have peacefully 
subjugated will be admitted also. We will then hold the balance of 
power and will dictate to the country. In time, our principles, which 
are of sacred origin, will spread throughout the United States. " I 
mil spare you the oft told tale of the divine origin of these principles, 
and of the -dreams and visions of the originator, Joseph Smith. And 
it is not really necessary to go back to its early history to. prove that 
the present treasonable institution of Mormonism in Utah is a 
conspiraty for the establishment of a Kingdom in the Rocky Mountain 
region of the United States, or to prove my first proposition, that 
Mormons are not Americans. And yet, perhaps it may assist in the 
comprehension of the question to know that this was the great dream 
of Joseph Smith, and his aim has been faithfully followed by his 
successors. 

The simple assertion of a fact is worthless unless testimony is 
brought forward to corroborate it. Consequently, my assertion that 
the real allegiance of the Mormons is not to the government of the 
United States, and that they are the willing subjects of a king, needs 
evidence to substantiate it, to make it of any value to intelligent 
people. I will give their own testimony, and let them be convicted 
out of their own mouths. 

Apostle Orson Pratt, now dead, was one of their principal 
theological writers, and probably one of the best educated men and 
the deepest thinker ever in the Church. About the year 1850, he 
published in England a series of discourses on the Kingdom of God, 
embracing the tenets which rule the church to-day. These discourses 
reveal the Mormon conspiracy more clearly and completely than any- 
thing else extant. The following extracts, will, I think, give a clear 
idea of the monstrosity. He begins by asserting that the Kingdom of 
God, that is, Mormonism, is the only legal government upon earth. He 
continues, — mind, I quote from Mormon books — " The Kingdom of 
God is an order of government established by divine authority. It is 
the only legal government that can exist in any part of the universe. 
All other governments are illegal and unauthorized. God having 
made all beings and worlds, has the supreme right to govern them by 
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his own laws, and by officers of his own appointment. Any people 
attempting to govern themselves by laws of their own making, and by 
officers of their own appointment, are in direct rebellion against the 
Kingdom of God. All other governments that have ever existed are 
illegal, and the Kingdom of God, which is an absolute theocracy, is 
the only form of government which will redeem and save mankind." 
Then Mr. Pratt goes on to state at great length that God is the King 
of this theocratic government, and the Mormon prophet, Joseph 
Smith, and his successors, are his direct representatives on earth, to 
whom all allegiance is due, both temporal and spiritual. This bosh is 
believed, implicitly, by all good Mormons ; and if they are asked the 
question, " Which would you obey first, the law of the country or the 
command of your prophet ? " they will answer, " The wprd of the Lord." 
Can such people conscientiously be called loyal American 'citizens ? 
In fact, Mr. Pratt continues, that whenever God, the King, through 
his representative and mouth-piece, the Mormon prophet, shall give 
the saints advice or counsel upon any subject, they should, without 
any hesitation, adhere strictly to that advice or counsel. God requires 
the most perfect obedience on the part of his subjects. In a word, 
citizens of the new kingdom must be perfect slaves, rendering uncon- 
ditional obedience to the head of the absolute theocracy. Are the 
citizens of this kingdom fitted for American Statehood ? 

Reason 2. The Mormons are double-faced. They never make 
a statement regarding their church or political affairs that has not a 
double meaning, one for Mormons, one for outsiders. In their fight 
against the laws of the country, they have reduced perjury to an exact 
science, and taught it so perfectly to their children that their moral 
senses cannot help but be completely blunted and deformed. I do 
not ask you to take this assertion either, without proof. I wish every 
one of my hearers could have a few glances at the records of our 
District Courts ; or be in Court for just one hour during the progress 
of a trial for polygamy. The amount of false witness is simply 
appalling. The nearest friends and relatives of the accused are 
entirely ignorant of his family matters, do not know if such and such 
women are called his wives, or how many or what children call him 
father. Young girls, polygamous wives, for the sake of protecting 
their fraction of a husband from the consequences of his crime, will 
swear calmly that they are not married women, and they really could 
not tell who was the father of the infant in their arms. Grey-haired 
men and women, parents of these same young polygamous wives, will 



testify, on oath, that they do not know if their daughters are married 
or not, do not know who are the fathers of their children, and in answer 
to cross-examination will reply most nonchalantly that they never took 
the trouble to inquire about these matters, it was so little concern to 
them. Now, in other civilized communities, parents generally con- 
sider it of some importance, to know if their daughters are married, 
and to whom, when they carry little children in their arms, and have 
others old enough to speak the name of mother. And yet they will 
try to prove, -by their most sacred books, that a good latter-day Saint 
dare not lie ; and also that he is the most law abiding citizen on the 
face of the earth. Are such people Americans, and worthy of 
American Statehood? 

Reason 3. They have dishonored the American home, and 
degraded woman to the place she occupied before men learned that 
they could not be fully enlightened and civilized until woman was 
absolutely disenthralled. I will not dwell upon this reason ; it bears 
its condemnation on its face. And yet I cannot leave the subject 
without trying to impress you with this truth, that this iniquitous 
tenet of the Mormon Church, is a foe to every home in America. 
Sometimes, when a new tale of cruelty and outrage comes to my ears, 
when I see another home ruined, and another broken hearted woman 
laid to rest in the dreary Mormon cemetery on the hill, overlooking 
the peaceful Salt Lake Valley, I am ready to cry cut, " Oh God, if the 
American people could only realize all that Mormon polygamy means 
to humanity ! *' It renders man tyrannical, heartless, and brutal ; it 
enslaves and ruins woman ; and brings thousands of children into the 
world, branded with illegitimacy, their birthright, hatred and wicked- 
ness, children who are brought forth in sorrow and tears and cradled 
in misery and iniquity. I wish I could make the American people 
understand that no home in the country is safe against its encroach- 
ments, and that the instinct of self-protection, no less than of 
philanthropy should warn the wives and mothers of this land that 
each woman degraded means the potential degradation of all women. 
And at the Semi-annual Conference which has just convened in Salt 
Lake City, at which there were thousands of people from all parts of the 
Territory, it was officially decided, that not one jot or tittle of their 
religion should be given up ; or, in plain words, that polygamy should 
be continued in spite of all laws against it. " I will stuff polygamy 
down the throat of the American nation, " said the prophet, Brigham 
Young, when he sent a polygamous delegate to the halls of Congress. 
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I ask the husbands and sons of our land. Is a Mohammedan Terri- 
tory ready for American Statehood? Let the womanhood of 
America rise in its majesty, and answer this question. 

Reason 4. They have not prepared their rank and file to be 
intelligent citizens of a free Republic ; on the contrary, as I have 
before explained, they have taught them, from their cradles up, that 
the Government of the Republic is an unlawful one, which they or 
their children must overthrow. In accordance with this they have 
voted as their chief priests have desired, like dumb beasts ; until the 
people have really no conception of the principles of the Government, 
or any comprehension of their own duties as subjects of the Republic. 
Perhaps it would interest you to hear how the local elections are 
carried on, and the candidates chosen for the different municipal and 
Territorial offices. Of late years they make a show of holding 
precinct meetings, which, by the way, the Mormon ladies sometimes 
attend. Here, delegates are chosen to the conventions, who assume 
to place candidates in nomination, but the simple fact is that every 
name on the ticket has been chosen in a priesthood meeting, and no 
person will ever be nominated or elected to any office whatever, unless 
he will carry out the wishes and orders of the priesthood. Such a 
thing as the free exercise of the ballot, as you American citizens 
understand it, is a thing unknown in Utah. Then the ballots are 
distributed at the Ward meetings on the Sunday evening previous to 
the election, and are deposited in the ballot box by these free 
American citizens. ** Whom did you vote for, " is a question often 
asked by one intelligent Saint of another. " I don't know, " is the 
equally intelligent reply, " I voted the ticket given me by the bishop. " 
Then, in their Endowment House ceremonies, they are required to take 
the following oath, before they are considered in full fellowship, and 
eligible to the priesthood : " I swear to avenge the death of the 
prophet, Joseph Smith, upon the American people, to their children, 
and their children's children. " Are such people ready for Ameaican 
Statehood ? 

Reason 5. They give the children no proper schooling, to make 
them earnest, thinking, loyal and intelligent citizens. In fact the 
Mormon creed does not believe in education for the masses. " I 
would not give one dollar to educate another man's child, " said the 
prophet, Brigham Young. " Teach the girls housework, and the boys 
manual labor; and let book learning alone. What folks call educa- 
tion is an invention of the devil." And as a matter of course, pre- 
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cisely the same ideas prevail to-day as did in Brigham Young's time. 
The reason is palpable. Ignorance is the stronghold of Mormonism. 
If the people were properly educated, the entire structure would not 
be long in falling to pieces. The Mormon schools are of a very low 
grade, the traditional Three R's being considered enough for any one. 
The teachers are chosen for their devotion to Mormonism, rather 
than for their capabilities or fitness for the vocation. No matter how 
high their accomplishments and credentials, it is an utter impossibility 
for a Gentile to obtain employment in a Mormon school. And mark 
this fact, there is not one free school in the entire Territory, except 
one District school in Salt Lake City, where the Gentiles have obtained 
control of the District ; being in the majority in that Ward, and by 
extra taxation, they have made a free institution to the children of 
that District. The only schools at all worthy the name of educational 
institutions, are those established by the different religious denomina- 
tions, and of course a tuition fee must be charged for their support. 
It is a common saying, that it costs almost as much as the house rent 
to give a family in Utah the plainest kind of an education. Most of 
the denominational schools admit a certain number of free scholars, 
the scholarships being established by benevolent Christian people in 
the East, and the New West Educational Commission supports some 
free primary or infant schools ; but the Mormon priests denounce 
any who take advantage of these opportunities. In the last report 
of the Utah Commission, just published, it is declared that the 
Mormon Church is committed to a policy, which, if successful, will 
prove destructive to the establishment of a public school system in 
Utah. I would ask, is any Territory without a good public school 
system fitted for American Statehood ? 

Reason 6. They are not in accordance with the spirit of Ameri- 
can progress in any form or sense. Their ideas are that the few 
should rule and the many should serve ; that the masses should be 
kept in abject poverty, so they may never have the chance to lift their 
eyes and to question whether they are not being held more like slaves 
than freemen. The amount of money wrung by the priesthood from 
the hard working people, during the past twenty-five years, through 
the Tithing fund, the Temple fund, the Relief fund, the Corruption 
fund, and other swindles, cannot be estimated at less than thirty millions 
of dollars. The poor dupes are told that this money goes to the 
Lord. But the priesthood is very careful never to give any itemized 
account of these funds, and if the people so far forget the proprieties 
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as to ask what is done with all the money, they are informed that it is 
none of their business, the Lord will atcend to his own concerns. 
The Gentile newspapers, however, sometimes give a hint as to where 
some of the money goes ; as, for instanee, when George Q. Cannon 
jumped bail to the amount of $50,000, or when an a{)propriation of 
hundreds of thousands is sent to Washington for lobbying purposes. 
It is related of the prophet Brigham, that he used to pat his 
breeches pocket complacently and boast how many members of 
Congress he carried in that ample receptacle. And have the people 
anything at all to show for these thirty millions of their hard earnings ? 
A few temples and tithing houses which are a curse to the people, 
because they serve only to perpetuate priestly tyranny, and a great 
many fine residences for the fat bishops and other church officials. Out 
of the hundreds of ship loads of Mormon immigrants arriving on our 
shores, how many are there who have not been swindled in one way 
or another by the priesthood .^ We hear continually of well authenti- 
cated instances where people have given their all into the hands of the 
missionaries, for safe keeping, some times the proceeds of a little 
home, and all their household efiFecis, expecting of course that it would 
be refunded when they reached Zion, only to be told when they asked 
for it, that it had gone into the Lord's Treasury. Do you think that 
the Kingdom of the Lord is a country eligible to American Statehood ? 
Just now I recall one particular instance which is only one of 
thousands, except in the amount of money involved. Some time 
before I left Zion, a Gentile physician happened to meet an old 
Mormon gentleman with whom he had some acquaintance. Noticing 
that he appeared to be in trouble, the doctor asked what was the 
matter, and he replied, " I fear my child is dying. " A few questions 
disclosed the fact that the child had been ill for some time, but no 
physician had been called, because he was too poor to pay for a 
doctor's services. The physician immediately accompanied him home 
and found that the child was really dying. And there, with the angel 
of death hovering over his cherished boy, the broken-hearted old man 
said, "I brought more than $20,000 from the old country, after paying 
my own fare and the fares of ten other immigrants. When we reached 
Nebraska, we halted for six weeks to meet the coming of a train from 
Salt Lake. When the train arrived and while preparing to move, the 
missionaries in charge called us together and read an order from 
Brigham Young that each immigrant pay over to the missionaries all 
his money, to be taken care of for him. I gave into the hands of 
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those missionaries $18,500. Not one of us has ever received a cent of 
that money up to this day. The doctor asked, " What became of the 
money .^ Who got it?" The old man, with a sad face, repHed, "The 
order came from the President of the Church. " And here was one 
of his victims, too poor in his old age to hire a physician to visit his 
sick child, and too conscientious to engage one without knowing how 
to pay him. Oh, is it not pitiable ! To found a system, and call it 
religion, with the deliberate purposes of making the gratification of lust 
a sacrament ; and of supporting it by robbing the poor, through the 
fears and superstition that hedge them about ! 

Reason 7. In their towns and cities, they neglect and persistently 
fight any proposition to accede to the requrements, of civilization : 
and the guarding of the health of the people. They reward their 
thugs with sinecures, and furnish no protection to either life or 
property. With its unequalled situation, and natural advantages, its 
manifold attractions, and superb climate, Utah ought to be the 
Sanitarium of the American Continent. Salt Lake City is admirably 
located for a great commercial center; but with no adequate system 
of drainage, it is not difficult to see how the growth and progress of 
the city is retarded. Outside capitalists hesitate about investing in a 
spot that per-force must become sooner or later a hot-bed of pestilential 
maladies. The Gentiles are more than willing to do their part, and 
share the expense of inaugurating the drainage system, and the 
Chamber of Commerce has been agitating the matter, for some time, 
but with no result ; the Mormon City Government will not take any 
action. A great many Mormon residents have entered protests against 
it, simply, as people believe, because they have been privately 
instructed to do so by the priesthood. Some of these protests are 
unique, and would be laughable, l^ut for the principle involved. 
Think of intelligent people declaring that sewerage neither improves 
the health nor the finances of a city, and so on until the end of the 
chapter. It ought not to require much discernment to see that the 
subjects of the Lord's Kingdom are not yet ready for American 
Statehood. 

Reason 8. They are an absolutely distinct and exclusive race, 
and recognize no class of people as friends that will not accept, 
without protest, the diction of their priests. Therefore the entire 
population of these United States are considered to be their enemies 
because they do not agree with their peculiar articles of belief, and 
acknowledge that Joseph Smith and his successors are the mouth- 
pieces of God Almighty. I have heard for so long, American citizens 
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denounced as enemies of this people and that they have no business 
in /ion, that I think turn about would be only fair play, and these 
enemies of Republican Government ought to be made to understand 
that for the present at least, they have no business with American 
Statehood. 

Reason 9. While personally, as a rule, honest in their dealings, 
they seem to be naturally corrupt, as well as incompetent, in handling 
public business ; and to get the best of a Gentile in taxes, or in the 
administration of the law is a common custom, and something which 
rejoices them beyond measure. Not a dozen sets of public accounts 
in the Territory have been exactly balanced for a dozen years. The 
Territorial Government is run by revelation ; the representative of 
the Lord is supposed to be chief executive and other officers in one ; 
and the pious people will not question his administration. 

I might urge several other reasons, but I think I have given 
sufficient to prove that there ought not yet to be any Statehood for 
Utah. The slavebound by fetters, still may have his mind un- 
shackled. He can, at least, dream of liberty ; his hopes, thoughts 
and aspirations are his own. But, in a word, these people have 
shackles on their brains ; and even were they emancipated to-morrow 
from the rule of the priesthood, it would require more than one 
decade of American education to bring them up to the full stature of 
freemen. Shall Utah have Statehood under these circumstances ? 
Let the American people, and not corrupt politicians, answer this 
question ! 

I would like to remind you that once before, there was an 
institution in this country, around which there was a shield of sym- 
pathy; its divine rights were declared from a thousand pulpits; 
Congress was too sordid and too cowardly to deal with it ; wholesale 
merchants and great corporations lent their influence to perpetuate 
it ; and a venal press rang with anathemas against any who dared to 
denounce it. But there came a day, at last, when men had to choose 
which should live and rule, that institution, or this nation. 

The history of what followed is fresh in all minds, and little as 
the masses believe it now, if this monster in Utah is left to grow, 
and the Territory invested with American Statehood, there will come 
a time when there will be another call for volunteers and for money ; 
and as before, tens of thousands of brave young men will go away 
never to return ; as before, the country will be hillocked with graves, 
and the whole land will be moistened with "the rain of women's 
tears !" 



SOCIAI^ RURITV. 



HY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 




MERICA may well be called ** God's Country," a gracious 
Mother-land that women well might live to serve or die to 
save. For in America, home questions have become the living issues 
of the time, and **Homk PkorEcriox " is the battle cry of preachers, 
publicists and politicians. The mighty war of words that culminated on 
November 6th, was waged on both sides in the interest of the home, 
but only on a materialistic money basis. The three questions that 
alone engross our people are the Temperance, the Labor, and the 
Woman Questions, and these three agree in one. Only by convincing 
Labor that a high tariff meant material protection for the home, was 
the last Presidential battle won ; only by convincing wage-workers and 
women that the outlawing of the saloon means protection for those 
who dwell within the home, will Prohibition ever gain the day ; only 
by convincing wage-workers and temperance voters that through equal 
suffrage women will help to protect both the external and the inter- 
nal interests of the home, will the Woman Question ever be wrought 
out in government. But beneath this trinity of issues is the fount 
from which they How and that is Home itself, and back of Home is 
the one relationship that makes it possible. In view of this T dare 
affirm that the reciprocal attraction of two natures, out of a thousand 
million, for each other, is the strongest, though one of the most 
unnoted proofs of a beneficient Creator. It is the fairest, sweetest 
Rose of Time, whose petals and whose perfume expand so far that we 
are all enclosed and sheltered bv their tenderness and beautv. For, 
folded in its heart, we find the germ of every home ; of those beati- 
tudes, fatherhood, motherhood, the brotherly and sisterly affection, 
the passion of the patriot, the calm and steadfast love of the 
philanthropist. For the faithfulness of two, each to the other, alone 
makes possible the true home, the pure church, the righteous Nation, 
the great, kind brotherhood of man. 
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'I hf* irirri//Ht irintiru ts of fracli hiiriian spirit must cry out to C^od. 

' i otiifort ifiir hoiiIh with lAtvf. 
l^tvv 'if h11 InirriMn krri<l. 

Lovi* «|f4TiMl, rloNi', ill wliicli lik<' N)i<-ltifru«l (love 
y.wU hi'tiit ItN own naff fi<!Nt rriHV flii<l : 
\ii«l 1, 1 1 VI* that tJiriiN alHfVf ;uloriiiKly. <;oiit(Mitc(l to rt'Hi;;n 
All lovi-N if iH'i'fl h«'. for thf lovfdiviiKT.*' 

MarfM^f IS not. as sf;in(! surface-thinkers have endeavored to 
inakr out, an «')ii'.orir in Mian's life and an event in woman*s. Sup your 
(ill of lif»rrors on !li<: Haily record of suicides by young men who are 
lov«*r*i, of 'iWiTt Ill-arts shot, and murdered wives, if you have fancied 
that marria(;r is an rpisodtr in man's life and an event in woman's! 
Nay, i! is iIm* siini of rarthly weal or woe to do/A. I )oubtless there 
arr in flii*. inodrrn land and age, almost as many noble men unmated 
hcraiisf llM-y had to be, as there are women. Because of a memory 
( lii'MHlicd, an rslrangrnient unexplained, an ideal unrealized, a duty 
bravfly nirl, niaiiy of the best men living go their way through life 
aloiir. Sonietinies I think that of the two it is man who loves home 
brsi foi while wcHiian is hedged into it by a thousand considerations 
of rxperlieni y and prejudice, he, 

*' Wit.li all till) WiM'lfl hefon; liini when; U) clnKme,'* 

■tlill ( liruises home freely and royally for her sake who is to him 
the world's supreme attraction. 

'I'he I'a.st has befpieathed to us no records more sublime than 
the heart historic^s of Dante, of Petrarch, of Michael Angelo, and in 
OUT own tinu', of Washington Irving, Henry Marlyn and others whom 
we dare not name. It wjis a chief among our own poets who said : — 

*' 1 look U|)on the Htonny wihl, 

1 have ut} wife, I have no child; 

For tiio tliere gleaniH no houHehohl hearth, 

Pve none io love nie on the eartli.'' 

We know that ** he who wrote home's sweetest song ne'er had one 
of hij* own," and our gracious Will Carleton sang concerning John 
Howard l*ayne — 

" Siu'o, when thy gtuitle Hpirit lied 

To landH heytnid the azure dome, 

With anuH otii-Htretehed OodV angels said, 

* Welcome to lleaven'H home, Hweet home.' " 
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There are men and women — some of them famous, some 
unknown — the explanation of whose uncompanioned lives may be 
found in the principle that underlies those memorable words applied 
to Washington : *' Heaven left him childless that a Nation might call 
him Father." 

In such considerations as I have here urged, and in this noblest 
side of human nature, a constant factor always to be counted on, I 
found my faith in the response of the people to the work of promoting 
social purity. *' Sweet bells jangled, out of tune," now fill the air with 
minor cadences, often alas, with discords that are heart-breaks, but 
all the same they are *' sweet bells," and shall chime the gladdest 
music heaven has heard, '' Some sweet day by and by." This gentle 
age into which we have happily been born, is attuning the twain 
whom God, for such great destiny hath made, to higher harmonies than 
any other age has known, by a reform in the denaturalizing methods 
of a civilization largely based on force, by which the boy and girl have 
been sedulously trained apart. They are now being set side by side 
in School, in Church, in Government, even as God sets male and female 
everywhere side by side throughout His realm of law, and has 
declared them one throughout his realm of Grace. Meanwhile, the 
conquest, through invention, of matter by mind, lifts woman from 
the unnatural subjugation of the age of force. In presence of a 
Corliss engine, which she can guide as well as he, and which is an 
equal mystery to them both, men and women learn that they are fast 
equalizing on the plane of matter, as a prediction of their confessed 
equalization upon the planes of mind and of morality. 

We are beginning to train those with each other who were formed 
for each other, and the American Home, with its Christian method of 
a two-fold headship, based on laws natural and divine, is steadily 
rooting out all that remains of the mediaeval Continental and harem 
philosophies concerning this greatest problem of all time. The true 
relations of that complex being whom God created by uttering the 
mystic thought that had in it the potency of Paradise : " In our own 
image let us make man, and let them have dominion over all the 
earth," will ere long be ascertained by means of the new correla^ 
tion and attuning, each to other, of a more complete humanity upon 
the Christ-like basis that " there shall be no more cursed The Temper- 
ance Reform is this correlation's necessary and true fore-runner, for 
while the race-brain is bewildered it cannot be thought out. The 
Labor Reform is another part, for only under co-operation can material 
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conditions be adjusted to a non-combatant state of society, and 
every yoke lifted from the laboring man lifts one still heavier from 
the woman at his side. The Equal Suffrage Movement is another 
part, for a government organized and conducted by one-half the 
human unit, a government of the minority, by the minority, for the 
minority, must always bear unequally upon the whole. The Social 
Purity Movement could only come after its heralds, the three other 
reforms I have mentioned, were well under way, because alcoholized 
brains would not tolerate its expression ; women who had not learned 
to work would lack the individuality and intrepidity required to 
organize it, and women perpetually to be disfranchised, could not 
hope to see its final purposes wrought out in law. But back of 
all were the father and mother of all reforms — Christianity and Edu- 
cation — to blaze the way for all these later comers. 

The Woman's Congress is doing no work more important than that 
of reconstructing the ideal of womanhood. The sculptor Hart told 
me, when 1 visited his studio in Florence many years ago, that he was 
investing his life to work into marble a new feminine type which should 
"express, unblamed," the Twentieth Century's womanhood. The 
Venus de Medici, with its small head and button-hole eyelids 
matched the CJreek conception of woman well, he thought, but 
America was slowly evolving another and a loftier type. His statue, 
purchased by patriotic ladies of his native state, Kentucky, adorns 
the City Hall at Lexington, and shows 

•' A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
A creature not too bright or good. 
For human nature's daily food, 
And yet a spirit pure and bright, 
With something of an anj^el's light.'* 

She is the embodiment of what shall be. In an age of force, 
woman's greatest grace was to cling ; in this age of peace she doesn't 
cling much, but is every bit as tender and as sweet as if she did. 
She has strength and individuality, a gentle seriousness; there is more 
of the sisterly, less of the syren — more of the duchess and less of the 
doll. Woman is becoming what God meant her to be, and Christ's 
Gospel necessitates her being, the companion and counsellor, not the 
incumbrance and toy, of man. 

To meet this new creation, how grandly men themselves are 
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growing ; how considerate and brotherly, how pure in word and deed ! 
The world has never yet known half the amplitude of character and 
life to which men will attain when they and women live in the same 
world. It doth not yet appear what they shall be, or we either, for 
that matter, but in many a home presided over by a Temperance voter 
and a White Ribbon worker, I have thought the Heavenly Vision was 
really coming down to terra firma ! 

With all my heart I believe, as do the best men of the nation , 
that woman will bless and brighten every place she enters, and that 
she will enter every place on the round earth. Its welcome of her 
presence and her power will be the final test of any institution's fit- 
ness to survive. 

Happily for us, every other genuine reform helps to push forward 
the white car of Social Purity. The great Peace Movement, seeking 
as its final outcome a Court of International Arbitration as a substitute 
for war, promises more momentum to our home cause than to almost 
any other. For as the chief corner stone of the peaceful State is the 
hearthstone, so the chief pulverizer of that corner stone is war. 

An organized and systematic work for the promotion of Social 
Purity was undertaken three years ago by the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union. Under the three sub-divisions of Preventive, 
Reformatory and Legal Work, this society has gone steadily forward 
until the White Cross Pledge, appealing to the chivalry of men, has 
grown familiar in thousands of homes, and the White Shield Pledge, 
appealing to the chivalry of women, is following fast after the first. 
They are as follows : — 

THE WHITE CROSS OBLIGATIONS. 

FOR MEN. 

/promise by the help of God: 

1. To treat all women with respect, and endeavor to protect 
them from wrong and degradation. 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent language and 
coarse jests. 

3. To maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon 
men and women. 

4. To endeavor to spread these principles among my com- 
panions, and try to help my younger brothers. 

5. To use all possible means to fulfil the command, " Keep 
Thyself Pure." 
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WHITK SHIELD OBLIGATIONS. 

FOR WOMKN. 

I ftromise by the help of God: 

1. To exercise a spirit of charity toward the outcast woman, 
and tii endeavor to protect her from further wrong and degradation. 

2. To maintain the law of purity as equally binding upon men 
and women, and to carry out my principles in all social relations. 

3. To endeavor, especially, to discourage the association and 
marriage of pure young women with corrupt young men. 

4. To endeavor to discourage all extravagance in dress, decalUtte 
costumes, and extremes of fashion. 

5. To be a defender of the virtue of the orphan and working- 
""iri 

6. To educate and train all young people who are under my 
control or guardianship in these principles, and use all possible 
means to promote the purity of Home. 

These pledges are based on the belief that you cannot in mature 
years get out of a character what was not built into it when the youth- 
ful nature was like *' wax to receive and marble to retain ;" that the 
arrest of thought must be secured by mother, minister and teacher, 
before the common talk of street and play-ground have wrenched that 
thought away from the white line of purity and truth. Innocence may 
be founded on ignorance but virtue is evermore based upon knowledge, 
in the presence of temptation one is a rope of sand, the other a 
keen Damascus blade. To be fore-warned is the only way to be fore- 
armed. A precipice lies before every boy and girl when they emerge 
beyond the sheltering fortress of their home, but a safe, sure path 
leads around it ; we must gently warn them of the one ; we must 
tenderly lead them to the other. 

The personal habits of men and women must reach the same 
high level. ( )n a low plane and for selfish ends primeval and mediaeval 
man wrought out, with fiercest cruelty, virtue as the only tolerated 
estiite of one-half the human race. On a high plane Christianity, 
working through modern womanhood, shall yet make virtue the only 
tolerated estate of the other half of the human race, and may Heaven 
speed that day I A woman knows that she must walk the straight line 
of a true life or men will look upon her with disdain. A man needs^ 
for his own best good to find that in the eyes of women, just the same 
is true of him. 
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Evermore be it remembered, this earnest effort to bring in the day 
of ** sweeter manners, purer laws " is as much in man's interest as our 
own. 

Why are the laws so shamelessly unequal now ? Why do they 
bear so heavily upon the weaker, making the punishment for stealing 
away a woman's honor no greater than that for stealing a silk gown ; 
purloining her character at a smaller penalty than the picking of a 
pocket would incur ? Why is the age of protection or consent but 
ten years in twenty States, and in one only seven years ? Who would 
have supposed, when man's great physical strength is considered, he 
would have fixed upon an age so tender, and declared that after a 
child had reached it, she should be held equally accountable with her 
doughty assailant for a crime in which he was the aggressor ? And 
who would not suppose that the man who had been false to one woman 
would be socially ostracised by all the rest of womankind ? What 
will explain the cruelty of men and the heartlessness of women in 
this over-mastering issue of womanhood's protection and manhood's 
loyalty ? 

The answer is not far to seek. Women became, in barbarous ages, 
the subjects of the stronger. Besides, what suits one age becomes a 
hindrance to the next, and as Christianity went on individualizing 
woman, uplifting her to higher levels of education and hence of power, 
the very laws which good men in the past had meant for her protec- 
tion, became to her a snare and danger. 

But, while all this heritage of a less developed past has wrought 
such anguish and injustice upon woman as she is today, it has been 
even more harmful to man, for it is always worse for character to be 
sinning than to be sinned against. Our laws and social customs make 
it too easy for men to do wrong. They are not sufficiently protected 
by the strong hand of penalty from themselves, from the sins that do 
most easily beset them and from the mad temptations that clutch at 
them on every side. Suppose the outragers of women, whose unut- 
terable abominations crowd the criminal columns of our newspapers 
each day, knew that life-long imprisonment might be the penalty, 
would not the list of their victims rapidly diminish ? The Women's 
Christian Temperance Unions have taken up this sacred cause of 
protection for the home, and we shall never cease our efforts until 
women shall have all the help that law can furnish them throughout 
America. We ask for heavier penalties, and that the age of consent 
be raised to eighteen years ; we ask for the total prohibition of the 



li/|tKir tr;tfftt. which i^ lea((ijed with «very criim; that i» perpetrated 
;ig;itn<»r th^- phy%ir:ally weaker %ex. and we a.%k fr>r the ballotr that law 
Hnd law maker may ^>e direct I v inriuenced hv our instinct of self- 
|#rotection and home pToiti.uou, 

V\> hear much of physical culture for ^xa> but it i 4^ girls that 
ttfjul thin moM, We hear w\u h of manual training schools trj furnish 
fvery U/y at vh'K;! with a hread-uinnin;; weap^^n : but in the intere^ 
of \}fry% and ^irls alike. i^'irU need this most. Mence it is in our plans 
to work for thew:. Mothers' Meetinf^s art l>*:coming one of the most 
familiar features of th#r W. r. I . I , For the>e we prepare pro^ammes. 
leaHets, and coursers of reading;, at the Women's Temperance Fubli- 
nation Hous<;, f'hicaf/o. from which hundreds of thousand?) of pledges 
iitul pa^es of literature; have ^one. as pure and elevated in style and 
spirit as conseeratcd |>#rns ( ould render iheni. 

KKKokMAfOKv Wokk is the most difficult of all and yet has been 
ni all others most earnestly rarrierl forward thus far by women. 
Matrons in the pr^lice stations, to look after arrested women. Reading 
ko/iinH« Lr^d^in); Houses and Industrial Monies for women are multiply- 
in|; now (;n every hand. State c:are for moral as well as mental 
inrapables is beini; iir^ed and with some small beginnings of success. 
Statistics of such w(;rk are difficult to ^ain. A single fact vouched 
for by the wonirn who havr in charge one of these homes in Massa- 
rhusetts, is fitted to encourage every wr^rker in this trying field. 'I'hey 
(I'll us that riue woman who had been arrested forty-five times was 
taken in the home, lifted by kindness from the depths, put into self- 
supporting lines and for seven years has been an honorable hard 
working woman, happy in her rescued life. 

The awful deeds doner by whitt; men in thegrctat woods of Alaska, 
llie brutal relations of our soldiery to the Indian women of the 
plains; llu? unspeakable :itroci(ies of the lumber camps in Wisconsin 
and in Michigan : the daily calendar of crimi^s against women as set 
(orlh by the press, atid the blood curdling horrors of White ('hapel, 
Loiulon, hav<* iironsed the civili/ed world. Womanhood's loyalty to 
W(nnan has overleaped the silence and r(!serve of centuries and 
( luislendoni rings with her protest today. It is now the deliberate 
purpose of iis capable and trusty women as livt*, th:it the laissez-faire 
method oi deiilin^ with these crimes against nature, shall c(;ase ; that 
the nu'thod of license, high or low. shall nev<'r Ix* for one moment 
toleiated. luid tinit the prohibitory method shall come and come to 
stiu'. 
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-A ithin three year<» immense advances have been made in legisla- 
• '»r.. Kn^land has cleared the Blue Books of the •'C. D. Acts:'* 
ba- r^rpealed ih<^ atr^Krious Army Regulations of India, and raised the 
n'^:^: oi protection to >ixteen years. America is moving forward 
ru\i\f\\\, iinpro\i:fi lejpsiation having been obtained in almost ever\- 
>'aJe an<i Territory, I he following petition is being ever)'^here circu- 
lated and it> proures>. already partially responded to in several 
Mate^ is now \Hiiort the National (Congress : 

" l he increasing and alarming frequency of assaults upon women, 
and the frightful indi;rnitie> to which even little girls are subject. 
|ja\c become th»: shame of our b<jasted civilization. .A study of the 
Matures ha^ revealed their utter failure to meet the demands of that 
newly auakened public sentiment which requires better legal pro- 
tection for womanh^KKl and girlhfxxl. Therefore we do mosteamestly 
appeal to you to enact such statutes as shall provide for the adequate 
punishment of (.rime> against women and girls." 

I Jut. as I have said, we are not working for ourselves alone in this 
great rrause of .Social Purity. As an impartial friend of the whole 
human race in both its fractions, man and woman. I, for one, am not 
more in earnest for tlii> great advance because of the good it brings 
to the gentler than because of the blessing that it prophecies for the 
stronger sex. I have long believed that when that greatest of all 
rjuestions, the rjuesiion of a life companionship, shall be decided on its 
merits, pure and simple, and not complicated with the other questions, 
•• l)id she get a good home ?** ** Is he a generous provider ?'* " Will she 
have plenty of money 'f " then will come the first fair chance ever 
enjoyed by yciung manhood for the building up of genuine character 
and conduct. Fr>r it is an immense temptation to the ** sowing of 
of wild r)ats/' when the average youth knows that the smiles he 
covets mr;st will be his all the same, no matter whether he smokes, 
swears, drinks beer and leads an impure life or not. The knowledge 
on his part that the i^irls of his village or ** set " have no way out of 
dependence, reproach or oddity except to say " yes " when he chooses 
to *• propose ;" that they dare not frown on his lower mode of life ; 
that the world is indeed all before him where to choose ; that not one 
girl in one hundred is endowed with the talent and pluck that make 
her independent of him and his ilk — all this gives him a sense of 
freedom to do wrong which added to inherited appetite and outward 
tem|)lation is impelling the youth of our day to ruin with a force 
strong as gravitation and relentless as fate. Besides all this the 
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iitt«;rly falvr senscr of his r»wn value and impr^rtance which "Voung 
America" acquires from seeinj; the sweetest and most attractive 
\tf:in%s on earth thus virtually subject to him. often develops a lordli- 
neHH of manner wliich is too ridiculous for words in hovs who. other- 
wise, wriuld havr been m'Klest. sensible and brotherly young fellows 
such as we are most of all likely to find in co-educational schools, where 
{(iris take their full share of prizes, and where many of them have in 
mind a Kuropean trip with some ^irl friend, or mayhap "a career.** 

M tiltiplierl forces in law and j^ospel are tr>-day conspiring for the 
deliverance of our younj^ men from the snares of their present 
artificial environment and estimate of their own value: but the 
elevation of their sisters to the plane of perfect financial and legal 
independence, frr>m which the ;(irls can dictate the equitable terms, 
** Vou nuist be as pure and true as you require me to be. ere I give 
you my hand." is the brightest hope that gleams in the sky of modern 
rivili/ation for our brothers: and the greater freedrim of women to 
make of marriage an affair r>f the heart and not of the purse, is the 
HU))reme result of C liristianity, up to this hour. 

There is uo man whom women honor so deeply and sincerely, as 
the man of chaste life: ihe man who breasts the bufTetings of 
temptation's swelling waves, like some strong swimmer in his agony, 
and makes i\u: port of perfect self control. Women have athou.sand 
guarantees and safeguards for their purity of life. " Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here," is written in letters of flame for them above the 
haunt of infamy, while men may come and go and are yet smilingly 
received in the most elegant homes. Hut in spite of all this accursed 
latitude, how many men are pure and true. 

It is said, when darkness settles on the Adri^itic Sea and fishermen 
are far from land, that their wives and daughters, just before putting 
out the lights in their humble cottage.s, go down by the shore and in 
their clear, sweet voices sing the first lines of the .Ave Maria. Then 
they listen eagerly, and across the sea are borne to them the deep 
tcmes of tho.se they love, singing the strains that follow, " Ora pro 
nobi.s," and thus each knows that with the other all is well. I often 
think that from the home-life of the Xation, from its mothers and 
sisters, daughters and sweethearts, there sound through the darkness 
of this transition age the tender notes of a dearer song whose burden 
is being taken up and echoed back to us from those far out amid the 
billows of temptation, and its sacred words are, ** Home, Sweet 
Mome!" (lod grant that deeper and stnmger may grow that 
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heavenly chorus from men's and women's lips and lives! For, with 
all its faults, and they are many, I believe the present marriage 
system to be the greatest triumph of Christianity, and that it has 
created and conserves more happy homes than the world has ever 
before known. Any law that renders less binding the mutual, life- 
long loyalty of one man and woman to each other, which is the 
central idea of every home, is an unmitigated curse to that home and 
to humanity. Around this union, which alone renders possible a 
pure society, and a permanent state, the law should build its utmost 
safeguards, and upon this union the Gospel should pronounce its 
most sacred benedictions. But while I hold these truths to be self- 
evident, I believe that a constant evolution is going forward in the 
home as m every other place, and that we have but dimly dreamed 
the good in store for those whom God for holiest love, hath made. 

In the nature of the case the most that even Christianity itself 
could do at first, though it is the strongest force ever let loose upon 
the planet, was to separate one man and one woman from the common 
herd, into each home, telling the woman to remain there in grateful 
quietness, while the man stood at the door to defend its sacred shrine 
with fist and spear, to insist upon its rights of property, and later on, 
to represent it in the State. Thus, under the conditions of a civiliza- 
tion crude and material, grew up that well-worn maxim of the 
common law, "Husband and wife are one and that one is the hus- 
band." But such supreme power as this brought to the man supreme 
temptation. By the laws of mind he legislated first for himself and 
afterward for the physically weaker one within " his ** home. The 
Feme-couvert is not a character appropriate to our peaceful home-like 
communities, although she may have been and doubtless was a 
necessary figure in the days when women were safe only as they were 
shut up in castles and when they were the booty chiefly sought in 
war. To-day a woman may circumnavigate the world alone and yet 
be unmolested. Our marriage laws and customs are changing to meet 
these new conditions. It will not do to give the husband of the 
modern woman power to whip his wife, "provided the stick he uses 
must not be larger than his finger " ; to give him the right to will away 
her unborn child ; to have control over her property ; and in the State 
to make all the laws under which she is to live ; adjudicate all her 
penalties ; try her before juries of men ; conduct her to prison under the 
care of men ; cast the ballot for her ; and in general, hold her in the 
estate of a perpetual minor. It will not do to let the modem man 
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determine the " a^e of consent," settle the penalties that men should 
suffer whose indij^nities and outrajjes upon women are worse than 
death, and by his exclusive power to make all laws and choose all 
officers, judicial and executive, thus leavinj^; his own case wholly in 
his own hands. To continue this method is to make it as hard as pos- 
sible for men lo do rijjht and as easy as possible for them 
to do wrong: the ma^niticent possibilities of manly character being 
best prophesied from the fact that under such a system so many 
men are good and gracious. My theory of marria-jje in its relation to 
society would give this postulate : Husband and wife are one, and 
that one is — husband and wife. I believe they will never come to the 
heights of purity, of power and peace, for which they were designed 
in heaven, until this better law prevails. ( )ne undivided half the 
world for wife and husband equally ; co-education to mate them on 
the plane of mind ; equal property rights to make her (lod's own free 
woman, not coerced into marriage for the sake of support, nor a bond- 
slave after she is married, who asks her master for the price of a paper 
of pins, and gives him back the change : or if she he a petted favorite, 
who owes the freedom of his purse wholly to his will and never to her 
right; woman left free to go her honored and self-respecting wav as a 
maiden inperpetuo rather than marry a man whose deterioration through 
the alcohol and nicotine habits is a deadlv menance to herself and 
the descendants that such a marriage must have invoked — these are 
the outlooks of the future that shall make the marriage system, never 
a failure since it became monogamous, an assured, a permanent, a 
paradisaical success. 

In that day the wife shall surrender at marriage no right not 
equally surrendered by the husband — not even her own name. Emile 
Ollivier, that keen-sighted writer of France, says that it is so much 
easier, for obvious reasons, to trace ancestry along the mother's line, 

that historic records have incalculablv suffered bv the arbitrarv relin- 

* * « 

quishment of her name. Probably the French have hit upon the best 

expedient — the union of the two. Thus I recall that in Paris, mv 

home was with an accomplished lady whose name was Farjon and 

whose husband's was Perrot; her visiting card always hearing the 

inscription : 

Madamk Kglantin'k Pkrrot-Fakjox. 

The growing custom in this country at least, to give the mother's 
name to son or daughter indicates the increasing, though perhaps 
unconscious, recognition of woman as an equal partner in the 
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marriage bond. Hut the custom, even among men of intelligence, to 
sign themselves, "John Jones, wife, child and nurse," as we see it in 
the registers of fashionable hotels, is a frequent reminder of the pit 
from which wives are slowly being digged. The man who writes, 
*' Mr. John and Mrs. Jane Jones," may be regarded as well on the 
road to a successful evolution; though ** Mr. and Mrs. John Jones" 
seems to most of us about the correct thing up to this date ! 

The time will come when the mother's custody of children will 
constructively be preferred in law to that of the father, on the ground 
that it is surer and more consonant with natural laws. Last of all, 
and chiefest, the magnum opus of Christianity, and Science, which is 
its hand-maid, the wife will have undoubted custody of herself and 
as in all the lower ranges of the animal creation, she will determine 
the frequency of the investiture of life with form. .My library groans 
under accumulations of books written by men to teach women the 
immeasurable iniquity of arrested development in the genesis of 
a new life, but not one of these volumes contains the remotest 
suggestion that this responsibility should be equally divided between 
husband and wife. The untold horrors of this injustice dwarf 
all others out of sight, and the most hopeless feature of it is the 
utter unconsciousness with which it is perpetuated. But better days 
are dawning ; the study by women of heredity and pre-natal influences 
is Hooding with light the Via Dolorosa of the. past ; the White Cross 
army with its equal standard of purity for men and women is moving 
to its rightful place of leadership among the hosts of God's elects. 

" Then reigns the world's chaste bridals, cliaste and calm, 
Then sprinjj:s the crowning race of humankind; 
May thene fhimia he!''' 

1 believe in uniform national marriage laws ; in divorce for one 
cause only; in legal separation on account of drunkenness; but I would 
guard the marriage tie by every guarantee that could make it at the 
top of society the most coveted estate of the largest-natured and most 
endowed, rather than at the bottom the necessary refuge of the 
smallest natured and most dependent women. Besides all this, in the 
interest of men — i. e., that their incentives to the best life might be 
raised to the highest power — I would make women so independent of 
marriage that men who, by bad habits and niggardly estate, whether 
physical, mental or moral, were least adapted to help build a race of 
human angels, should find the facility with which they now enter its hal- 
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lowed precincts reduced to the lowest minimum. Until God*s laws are 
better understood and more reverently obeyed, marriage cannot reach 
its best. The present abnormal style of dress among women, heavily 
mortgages the future of their homes and more heavily discounts that 
of their children. Add to this the utter recklessness of immortal con- 
sequences that characterizes the mutual conduct of so many married 
pairs, and only the everlasting tendency toward good that renders 
certain the existence and supremacy of a (Joodness that is infinite, 
can explain so much health and happiness as our reeling old world 
persists in holding while it rolls onward toward some far off perfection, 
bathed in the sunshine of our Father's Omnipotent Love. Our own 
Julia Ward Howe, President of this Congress, has given us our 
noblest motto for Social Purity : 

•• In the 1)eauty of tlie lilies Christ was bom across the sea; 
With a Kl<^i'y in hi^ bosom that transtigures you and me; 
As Fie died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 
While Uod is marching on." 



WOMEN AS OUARDIANS OK THE PUHI^IC 

HKAIvTH. 



KV ELLA V. MARK, M. D. 




fMERSON said, a number of years ago, **The first wealth is 
health ; sickness is poor-spirited ; it must husband its resources 
to live. But health answers its own ends and has to spare : runs over 
and inundates the creeks and neighborhoods of other men's neces- 
sity." What is true of individuals is true of the nation. Public 
health is the nation's wealth, and the prosperity of the people depends 
upon the greatest immunity from disease. It is with the part which 
women play in this great question that we have to deal to-day. 

In all ages of the world, and among all nations there has been 
an intuitive recognition of the power of women over the health and 
life of the human family. But it requires some good degree of civili- 
zation to discover how much mankind may be benefited by the 
cultivation of her natural aptitude for preserving and restoring health. 
We are accustomed to regard the Greeks as having been physically 
and intellectually the finest race of the ancient world ; and we know 
they must have been much indebted to their women for this 
superiority. But beyond the attention that was given to their 
physical training, we know too little of how their influence was 
cultivated and employed. In some rude states of society, witchcraft 
and medical skill have gone together in the hands of old women ; 
though probably a great deal that was due to cleverness and experi- 
ence was attributed to preternatural agency. 

During the early feudal and chivalrous ages of Europe the 
inhabitants, in general, were too rough and warlike to study the 
gentle art of healing : so both surgery and medicine were left in 
the hands of priests and women, the nuns and abbesses being 
apparently the only women practitioners that had any education for 
the work. In the poem of Marmion a woman is represented as 
binding up and striving " to staunch the gushing wound " of the 
dying^warrior. 
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Rut in the course of ajjes, when men addicted themselves to 
intellectual culture and the arts of peace, they undertook everything 
that required superior learnin»(. Women of the wealthier class came 
to be treated as mere playthings. Till about forty years ago, they were 
allowed only a limited education, and that chietlv of an ornamental 
kind, not suited to elicit what they were really tit for in promoting the 
well-being of society. I'heir individuality was dwarfed and kept 
down for fear some of them might step out of what was called their 
proper sphere — ^that is, they might encroach on some of tho.se fields of 
usefulness that men had decided to keep as their own preserves. Here 
and there, however, there were women who showed notable examples 
of woman's gifts for the preservation of human life. And these 
opened the way for many other women noted in medicine, and now 
we have, happily, arrived at the enlightened or civilized age when 
with Mr. Mill we can say, ** We deny the right of any portion of the 
species to decide for another portion, or any individual for another 
individual, what is or what is not their proper sphere." 

If we throw a stone into a pond, we .see first one circle, then 
another and another, and if we use a large stone and throw it with 
great force the whole pond will be gradually encircled. Forty years 
ago. a few women cast a stone, from a little town in N'ew York State, 
into the lake of public opinion, but the stone was so immense, and the 
women threw it with such force, that the concussion was felt all over 
the country, and one circle after another has evolved from that little 
meeting, until the whole Nvorld has been revolutionized in its attitude 
toward woman, and she is emerging from the chaos of ignorance and 
superstition into the bright light of knowledge and liberty of thought. 
Still, we are only in the beginning and it remains with women to 
determine whether the race shall become the anti-types of those grand 
old (rreeks or degenerate into earthworms. 

Emerson says, '* The way to make the world better is by reforming 
number one : then there is surely one less villian in the world.'' On 
this principle the first duty a woman owes is to herself. Jean Paul 
Richter said. ** Before being a wife or a mother, one is a human 
being : and neither motherly nor wifely destination can overbalance 
or replace the human, but must become its means, not end : as 
above the poet, the painter, or the hero, so abov^e the mother does the 
human being rise pre-eminent." To be a good wife or mother a 
woman must first be strong in herself, and know that ' life is not to 
live, but to be well.' 
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*" Perhaps nothing," says Herbert Spencer, *^will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both be adequately cared for as a 
difEusion of the belief that the preservation of health is a duty. Few 
seem conscious that there is such a thing as physical morality. Men's 
habitual words and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat 
their bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by disobedience to 
nature's dictates, they regard simply as grievances, not as the effects 
of a conduct more or less flagitious. Though the evil consequences 
inflicted on their dependants and on future generations are often as 
great as those caused by crime, yet they do not think themselves in 
any degree criminal. It is true that, in the case of drunkenness, the 
viciousness of a purely bodily transgression is recognized, but none 
appear to infer that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, so too is 
every bodily transgression. The fact is, that all breaches of the laws 
of health are physical sins. When this is generally seen, then, and 
perhaps not till then, will the physical training of the young receive 
all the attention it deserves." 

It is a hopeful sign that, from whatever motives, the young ladies 
of our day are going back to the old (Greeks for their models, discard- 
ing the high heels, stays and general laziness, for low heels, common 
sense clothes, tennis, rowing, riding and walking, and by improving 
their physical condition are enlarging their mental capacity. We see, 
in the papers every day, that many, even of the society belles and 
leaders of fashion, are becoming experts at tennis, archery, bowling, 
etc., and even the men have to look well to their laurels when playing 
, with them. Such exercises demand proper food and sensible dress. 
Our women will become strong and well with this combination, and go 
on to realize what the poet describes : 

"The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, sti-ength and skill." 

With all these qualities a woman is able to deal with a family, but 
not otherwise ; for there can be no more unceasing and exhaustive 
work than training up future citizens into healthful, useful, and moral 
men and women. Moreover, besides these personal qualifications, a 
certain acquaintance with Physiology and Hygiene is necessary to 
guard the mother against those errors which often prove injurious to 
the health and even fatal to the life of the young. Every woman 
who is a mother is one factor in the education of the world, 
through the individuals of her family, and for their sake, a knowl- 
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edge of Physiolog)^ and Hygiene is necessary. But what can be 
expected from a young girl of eighteen or twenty, who left school a 
year or two ago and then went into a whirl of society until married ; 
and knows nothing about family cares, or the management of children ? 
Can it be hoped that without any education for her work, she will 
rear a family in a manner that will be conducive to their physical and 
mental development ? The large death-rate of children in these 
. modern times may be traced chiefly to woman's ignorance of the laws 
of health and life. Women in general, do not understand the laws 
which govern food, clothing and exercise ; consequently children are 
often poorly fed, and badly clothed, while the girls, especially, lack 
healthful exercise, and this is frequently because it may soil their 
fashionable but unsuitable dresses. 

Besides, what does the modern young woman know of the laws 
governing the mind, and without that knowledge, how can she under- 
stand the developing mental powers, and train them ? Herbert 
Spencer says : " Our general conclusion is then, that the ordinary 
treatment of children is, in various ways, seriously prejudicial. It errs 
in deficient feeding, in deficient clothing, in deficient exercise (among 
girls at least), and in excessive mental application. Considering the 
regime as a whole, its tendency is too exacting, it asks too much and 
gives too little. In the extent to which it taxes the vital energies it 
makes the juvenile life much more like the adult than it ought to be." 
When we think of these things we feel somewhat like the woman who 
was told that people change every seven years, and she said she would 
be glad when the seven years were up, as any change in her husband 
would be for the better. 

Every child is from its birth governed, whether for good or evil, 
by two great factors — heredity and environment. Darwin taught that 
actions of men, made either by natural or artificial training, became 
in time fixed as habits ; were then transmitted to others ; and by 
constant repetition became instincts and dispositions. Emerson 
says, " Every book is a quotation, and every house is a quotation, 
out of mines, forests and stone quarries ; anjd every man is a quota- 
tion from all his ancestors." We see in a child certain physical 
attributes ; and we say how much like its father or mother, as the 
case may be. Then, as it grows older, we perceive mental traits 
peeping out which may be like either parent ; or it may resemble 
some of its more remote ancestors either mentally or physically. As 
offsets to these, it has its own individual traits. Some one has said if 
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you want a perfect child you must begin one hundred years back ; 
but much can be done with the present generation by the knowledge 
and the understanding of the parents. If the father is known to be 
vicious then it remains with the mother to counteract the inherited 
tendencies. If both parents are bad, then it remains with some Good 
Samaritan to take up the work, and this usually comes in the shape 
of a woman. If a mother has to counteract the bad tendencies of 
the father, in the child, it can only be done by environment and 
habit. For instance, I knew a familv where all the men were drunk- 
ards, but the mother so imbued her last male child with a hatred of 
alcoholic stimulants that until he was thirty he never drank anything 
of the kind ; then, however, his inherited appetite for strong drink 
got the better of him, and he became a drunkard also. But I believe 
that if the mother had understood the nature of the disease and had 
treated him for it from the time he was born, just as we treat some 
other constitutional diseases, he might have escaped. For instance, 
giving a child good nourishing diet, without its being stimulating, 
eschewing tea and coffee which are so frequently, and I almost said 
criminally given to growing children, clothing him properly, letting 
him have plenty of fresh air and exercise, and making his environ- 
ments all pleasant and healthful, then the moral training has a 
foundation upon which to work. The habit of temperance in all 
things, the knowledge of right and wrong, purity in thought and 
cleanliness in person, morality and self-restraint, should be instilled 
into the child. But the best thing of all is for women to set their 
ideals so high that they will not marry into a family of drunkards or 
wed with anyone who has vicious or immoral habits, for fear of 
forcing upon their children the terrible inheritance. Ribot defines 
heredity as " that law of Biology by virtue of which all those beings 
endowed with life, tend to repeat themselves in their descendents "; 
accordingly, through heredity we get physical and menial debility on 
the one hand, or health and mental vigor on the other. And here is 
where woman stands pre-eminent; she is the queen of all she surveys ; 
it is for her to say whether her children — the future generations — 
shall be the " salt of the earth " or the refuse of the streets. 

Now to go back to the home and family, here is the place where 
sanitary rule must have its birthplace. Schools may be established, 
sanitation congresses may be called together, and city councils may 
give their orders ; but nothing permanent can be effected until women 
enter into the subject both theoretically and practically. The women 
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have the health and lives of the nation in their grasp, and yet so little 
is known or done in regard to the fact. The only way to secure this 
is to understand the nature of our being, to make ourselves conversant 
with Hygiene and Sanitar}- Science ; not to be content with a ** little 
learning " on the subject but to read and study everything pertaining 
to it. Everything which makes it more easy to live, all sanitary 
reform, better drainage, all improvements in houses, order, cleanliness, 
and good cooking, are a warning to disease, ** Ye cannot enter here ;" 
the last is especially essential to health and happiness, morals and 
religion. Mr. John Chamberlain, describes the early Puritans, as 
never so happy as when they were uncomfortable ; and avers that 
thinking to gain heaven by experiencing the tortures of the bottomless 
pit here, they concluded that dyspepsia was the best recipe for the 
purpose. When we hear of the divine will of Providence, as having 
taken away a dear one, it is frequently bad sewerage, or some other 
sanitary neglect or ignorance, and the blame is laid on Providence. 
When 1 enter a house professionally, my first act is to '* diagnose " the 
case ; then, if it is a contagious disease, to see how to arrange that it 
cannot spread to other members of the family; afterwards see how 
favorable the arrangements are for preventing a fatal termination. 
And here is where we must look to the housewife for aid ; she knows 
the ins and outs of her own house and upon her knowledge, good 
sense, and wisdom, I rest my hopes to prevent the contagion from 
spreading, and to secure a favorable termination. 

Then from the individual we come to the public, in general, and 
to women as Sanitary agents abroad. Sanitary legislation is not an 
easy thing to obtain. The cleaning of the streets is usually given to 
the lowest bidder, and he does as little as possible for the money. 
Not long ago I read an article in a New York paper declaiming against 
the filthy condition of some of the streets. If women had those 
streets to look after, or if they had a voice in the matter of giving out 
the work, they would have the streets kept clean even though they did 
use dust-pan and brush, as some have satirically observed. But we 
can do much by entering a protest against all that tends to destroy 
health, not a silent protest — for *'out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh." 

Women are now becoming members of sanitary societies ; they 
are forming sanitary clubs. In many of our cities both women and 
men can attend what are called emergency lectures, which include 
Hygiene and Sanitary Science ; the only objection is what the little 
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boy said about the new baby, '* It's nice enough, what there is of it.*' 
We require much larger measures of education, in everything that 
helps intelligence in the poor and ignorant, and strengthens in them 
industrious habits, right methods of living, temperance, and self- 
restraint. Many a time have 1 gone into the houses of poor people to 
see cases of a contagious disease, and the room has been so filthy that 
I could not venture to put down my medicine case. How can such 
surroundings produce human beings able to combat successfully the 
hardships of life and become moral and acceptable citizens. 

This brings us back to heredity and environment. What can be 
done in the way of environment to counteract the hereditary evils 
around us, is a problem for sociology and for women. The latter 
have been trying to solve it in various ways, within the last few years. 
The W. C. T. U. and other organizations are doing all they can for 
the bettering of this class by establishing free kindergartens, day 
nurseries and homes, for the children of such families. 

Through the exertions of the W. C. T. V. another great advance- 
ment has been made, by introducing into the public schools certain 
physiological books setting forth the deleterious eifects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics. Now, as about one-half of our teachers 
are women, here is a sphere in which they can do much to influence 
the health and morals of the young. While I was Superintendent of 
Scientific Instruction in the Baltimore W. V. T. U., I found that in 
several schools these things were not taught, though it was law ; but 
it always happened that the teacher was a man. In all the classes 
where women were teachers the subjects in question had their fair 
share of attention. 

Another matter in which women teachers can do much to promote 
the health of the young, is in protesting against the practice of 
marking and cramming for examination. Professor Maria Mitchell 
says of the marking system, *' It is reprehensible because there is no 
unit of value in it, and the marking is subject to the mood of the 
teacher, hence, unjust.'' But the greatest injustice of the system is 
that the future strength of the pupils is sacrificed : for it has been 
well said '*The first requisite to success in life is to be a good 
animal." It is only with health in the child that we get sound morals 
and an active brain in the adult. Unfortunately the parents are most 
to blame, for they insist on extra fine reports and medals. Apropyos 
of this, a young girl whom I had cured of Sf. Vitus' Dance, came to 
me w4th loss of appetite, . sleeplessness, headache, etc.. and said. 
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*' Please, Doctor, get me fixed by the time school opens, so I can 
study hard and take a medal." " But," I said, ** my dear child, that 
is just what I don't want you to do." ''Oh, but I must ; Papa wants 
me to, and he will be so pleased." 

It is a hard subject with which to deal, and the only remedy I 
can suggest is. that if the papas will be so short-sighted, the mamas 
had better take up the cudgels and help the teachers to combat the 
evils, for their own sake and for the children's. For it is to be noted 
that the system of craijiming for examinations presses severely on 
the teachers ; because they must have the largest part of their 
.scholars pass into the next class, or else they will be put down as 
poor teachers. 1 often wonder how the parents would come out if 
they had to change places with either teachers or scholars. 

But fathers are not all so unwise as the one we have alluded to. 
A professor at the Johns Hopkins University told me his father 
informed him when he entered school that he wanted him to study, 
for learning's sake, but he did not wish him to try for a medal or high 
marks ; and if he found him doing it he would take him from school 
— a threat which he carried out when he found his boy trying for 
a medal. 

We now come to another class of women who have much to do 
with the public health. One of the greatest blessings which can be 
bestowed upon us poor mortals is a good nurse. Even our crusty old 
bachelors who are always telling what frivolous beings women are, and 
thanking their stars they have none to spend their money — sour 
grapes, you know — are very glad to have a good nurse to tend them, 
when sick, and — item — listen to their grumbling. Balzac says, 
'* Woman has this in common with angels, that suffering beings belong 
especially to her." Every mother knows this, but we are now looking 
only at the nurses who go from their homes to attend the sick. 

An experienced nurse is frequently more needed than a doctor ; 
and to physicians a good one is a help which they only, can appreciate. 
We must not forget the grand work done by C^atholic sisterhoods 
during the last fifteen centuries, women who have everywhere relieved 
suffering, want, and misery, and have ever set themselves against 
crime and vice. Miss Florence Nightingale, who believed that *' a 
poet's life should be a poem," opened the way for trained nurses by 
becoming one herself. The late wars on the Continent and in this 
country were the first to show the remarkable executive ability of 
woman in the management of hospitals and other houses for the sick 
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and wounded. The National Red Ooss Society of America was 
founded by a woman and it not only supplies nurses and cares for the 
wounded in time of war, but it renders all the aid possible in times of 
floods, famine and pestilence. 

Women physicians are another class belonging to the public and 
having its health largely in charge. Fifteen hundred have come to 
the front and are doing good and conscientious work for suffering 
humanity. Whether a woman should or should not be a medical 
practitioner is a question still debated ; but she has taken her place, as 
a long felt want, as they say in advertisenients, and she has evidently 
come to stay. Women doctors are needed or they would not be so 
largely employed as they are in families. The natural order of things 
is for women to be healers, and it seems but meet and right 
that women, when ill, should have those of their own sex to treat 
them, while men can treat men : still I would not exclude men from 
the sympathy and tenderness of a woman's care, but would let her 
take the poor mortals up. tenderly and prayerfully. Medical science 
belongs to woman's department of knowledge and it will be better for 
the world when she knows more about it. By directing attention to 
women as the natural guardians of human life and health, 1 have in 
this paper endeavored to answer the questions so frequently asked : 

How to conserve and prolong life? How to lower the death rate 
among children ? How to produce good hereditary development.'* How 
to strengthen the body, mind, and morals ? Whether I have done it 
satisfactory or not, I leave you to decide. 



RKAIvISM IN KICXION. 



HV LILIAN WHIIINC. 




EALISM in Fiction is the watchword of the day; the refrain 
caught, largely, as sound without sense ; its value often most 
energetically asserted by those who hold the least definite convictions 
regarding its actual significance. In any consideration of this ele- 
ment in prose romance one is led to ask the initial question. What is 
Realism ? Is it an attribute of the flesh, or a quality of the spirit ? Is 
it something represented by material objects, or by mental states ? 
Can realities be entirely apprehended by studies of environment, 
however faithful in detail or graphic in depiction, without the accom- 
panying dramatization of the spiritual condition ? These are the 
questions to which, in contemporary fiction, let us seek some reply. 

*' Le sentiment de la vie ideale, qui nest autre que la vie normale telle 
que nous sommes appeles a la connaitre,'^ is (George Sand's expression 
of the determining motive of her works. The ideal life, which is only 
the normal life, and which, she might also well have said, is the 
only normal life, as we shall one day know it. In this expression do 
we not touch the note of that truer realism which is well worthy to 
engage our attention ? One of our poets has said : 

" The Actual claims our present thought, 
The Ideal hath our higher duty," 

and it is always the ideal which is that truer real, that more perma- 
nent actuality. This is to say, the thought is more real than the 
interpretation in action. The thought may be true ; its expression 
may be false. The thought is in the eternal ; the action may be in 
the transient and the trivial. 

In considering, then, the element of realism in our modern 
fiction, let us at once make clear that we distinguish a vital difference 
between realism and materialism; and that we claim realism as the 
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trerm expressive of the spiritual side of life rather than, in its ordinary 
^acceptation, expressive of that which is evanescent. Thought, motive, 
sLspiration and belief are true realities, and their portrayal in romance 
i s» true realism ; while the minute and graphic description of a woman's 
czrostume, or the upholstery of a room is materialism. Where is reality 
i :f it be not found in Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, Dante ? 
XVe see here that actualities, when exalted to the sphere of the intel- 
lect, produce realities. Is Achilles less real to us than Bonaparte or 
CJladstone ? 

'I'his age is characterized above all others by its search for 
5*piritual truth. With a persistence of energy unexampled in literary 
iTiistory, it demands of its novelists to give a tongue to the day, as we 
Vcnow it in our common experience. It asks that life be portrayed 
>.vith dramatic dignity and completeness. The stress of social and 
Spiritual revolution is upon us. (^reat movements, affecting the 
ticonomic and industrial no less than the moral interests of the day 
have compelled the profound attention of all thoughtful minds. 
Social abuses, whose proto-types appealed to Charles Kingsley and to 
Dickens, and inspired Thackeray's keen pen to satire, have been felt. 
Political corruption that finds in Russia an implacable foe in Tolstoi, 
is not unknown in our land ; problems of present life and future 
destiny enlist the serious attention of a large body of thinkers ; the 
charities, the labor question, temperance, Indian legislation, suffrage, 
education, — all these are vital problems of the day, problems that 
intimately concern the life of every man and woman. To what extent 
does all this profound and complex life affect our writers of fiction ? 
The question is one that, while more easily asked than answered, 
is by no means wholly to be answered by despairing negation. Specific 
wrongs are illuminated by individual genius. While Helen Hunt has 
touched the national heart with the power and pathos of ^* Ramona ;" 
while Edgar Fawcett has made a profound study of the temperance 
problem in ** A Man's Will :" while Alice Wellington Rollins has shown 
us in "Uncle Tom's Tenement" great social evils and great possibili- 
ties of social redemption : while Mr. Howells reveals to us, in the 
character of Colonel Lapham, the power of moral integrity and whole- 
ness to redeem the crudest and most uncultured nature and make it 
worthy the honor of all men ; while Henry James, in his latest novel, 
"The Lesson of the Master." places before us the diviner possibilities 
of the ideal in art; while Maud Howe in her story of '"Mammon," 
pictures that marvelously inclusive group of the seething forces of 
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modern life, that chaldron into which she drops all its shaping 
motives, — and which she shows is a crucible, wherein the one divine 
quality of love survives, and is transmuted by the alembic of her 
genius into permanent power ; when — albeit it is in oratory and not 
fiction — Kate Field turns her brilliant gifts to exterminating Mormon- 
ism, that foul blot on a nation's escutcheon — with these, and other 
notable instances that might be named, let us not say that our poets 
and prophets are not touched by the deepest problems of our national 
life. 

As they should be. For the true purpose of that highest work 
of creative art, the novel, is not to serve us merely as the cakes and 
ale, the nectar and ambrosia of life. Its ultimate and all-important 
purpose is to show, through its .portraiture of social phases, the true 
social ideal. Can any work be claimed as a master-piece of art that 
bears no message to humanity } Is that author to be adjudged great 
who can only photograph the passing hour, who portrays our neigh- 
bors over the way, and is oblivious to the great crowd of witnesses 
that compass us about ? For from the highest imaginative dramatiza- 
tion of life we have a right to demand aid and illumination for our 
most serious needs. 

It is always well to measure by the highest rather than the lowest 
standards. We are sometimes tempted, when surveying the avalanche 
of mediocrity which masquerades in the guise of fiction, to believe 
that the quality of our romance is deteriorating. It cannot be denied 
that in the determination of literature to the trade level, as merely 
one of the remunerative vocations it is already, showing its results in 
the serious deterioration of literary quality. An army of literary 
mechanics is at work supplying, by every possible means of invention 
and exertion, a certain forced quantity of material. There are writers 
whose inspiration is not the fulness of the mind, but the emptiness of 
the pocket. They do not write because they have anything to say, but 
because they must assume to say something to fill up given space. 
They have no outlook on life ; no illuminating insights into ethics or 
philosophy, no grasp of great movements, no message to deliver or 
criticism to offer, nothing of value to communicate. And yet the 
dreary and commonplace current of mere words, uninspired by ideas, 
goes on. Granting this — and the severe logic of facts compels us to 
grant it — what then? It is a temporary phase which shows the 
retrogressive movement in progressive tendency. It is a backward 
eddy in the tide whose general course is onward. Press and people 
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may pause to discuss **The Quick or the Dead," **Miss 
Middleton's Lover," '* She," '* Mr. Barnes of New York," or 
"As in a Looking-Glass," but the significance of this discus- 
sion is not that the national taste is vitiated to this unwholesome 
level, but rather it emphasizes the intimate connection that now exists 
between literature and life. " The close communion of literature and 
life," said Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks in a recent address, "brings 
encouragement. It gives us a right to believe that the dangers of 
literature and learning are only the same as the dangers of life, and 
are to be met in the same way, by deeper entrance into that of which 
the surface only is dangerous. Life has its dangers, but their cure is 
not in suicide. Learning has its dangers, but their cure is not in 
ignorance. A little learning is a dangerous thing, but the danger is 
not in the learning, but in the littleness." It is a sign of the times to 
observe how everything is now reduced to a literature. Imaginative 
art is but one element in literary production. Science, every indus- 
trial vocation, philanthropy, hygiene, domestic life, trades and 
professions, all have their respective literatures, and though the result 
be to make of literary production an industrial vocation pursued by 
the many, rather than a select and sacred art pursued by the few 
great and gifted minds, yet the effect as a whole will be one of 
increased and uplifting progress. '' Where there is no vision the 
people perish." Thus said Emerson in an address before a Maine 
college in 1841, and no truer or more potent word was ever spoken by 
the saint and seer. '" Where there is no vision the people perish." 
We demand ideals — *' the creators and feeders of the world ; " we 
demand a spiritual image by which to shape the actual, and where 
this is denied — where the vision is withheld, then, indeed, do the 
people perish. For man does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. The expression is 
typical and widely inclusive. For every gift and grace and inspiration, 
that exalts and ennobles life, is the word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God, whether it takes the form of song, or of statue, or of 
story. With all our greed and getting and gain, we are essentially an 
idealistic people. We demand the ideal life as a guide, at least to the 
actual normal life. 

The lack of noble ideals in latter-day American novels is adverse- 
ly noted by foreign critics, and the inconsequential types of women, as 
portrayed by Mr. Howell s, received an especial castigation of its own 
from Lady Verney in a critical paper in the Contemporary Magazine. 
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Is it fair. Lady Verney questions, to judge a nation by the pic- 
tures of society and manners given in its works of fiction ? And are 
we doing justice, she continues, in accepting as true and lifelike and 
to the manner drawn, the pictures of men, and especially of women, 
as found in American story books ? Whether this be so or not, it may 
at least be allowed, she believes, that if certain persistently recurrent 
types are to be found among the characters in these books, and if the 
other personages of the stories show no disapprobation of the style 
of manners permitted and the standards of taste held up by them, 
the former are, at least, commonly in use, and the latter are considered 
as agreeable to the national palate. 

*' The first and most striking trait in these books," says Lady 
Verney, '* is the extraordinary respect for class distinction, position, 
' gentility ' and money." 

*' Next comes the value set upon dress. The importance of the 
gown question can hardly be imagined by the European mind. A list 
of Miss Lydia Blood's gowns, as given by so clever a man as Mr. 
Howells, might be drawn up for the advantage of milliners." 

Lady Verney continues : 

As for the clothes, the most harrowing incident in *' A Chance 
Acquaintance " arises from the heroine, Miss Kitty, having put on an 
old travelling gown. The courage of the Boston fine gentleman, who 
has just engaged himself to her (and who, as the author looses no 
opportunity of assuring us, *' is exactly like an Englishman") is not 
proof against the trial of acknowledging to some Boston ** belles " 
that the inmate of a shabby toilet is the lady of his choice. He 
accordingly ignores her presence altogether, whereupon she not 
unnaturally refuses to have anything more to do with him. Is there 
any society in the world out of the United States where such a piece 
of snobbism could be represented as possible in a soi-disant gentle- 
man ? Noblesse oblige in that state of life, if right feeling be absent, 
and even the vulgarest of men would hardly dare elsewhere so to 
slight a woman whom he was about to make his wife, and whom he 
must then at least, introduce to the well-gowned fair ones. There is 
a pretty scene in one of Miss Bremer's Swedish novels, in which the 
girl puts on her oldest and shabbiest dress in order to test her lover, 
and he does not even find it out, his whole soul filled with deeper 
thoughts of having won his lady. You feel in a higher atmosphere 
there than in the milliner's estimate of life, which seems to have got 
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by mistake into such clever books as those by Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells. 

Every gown which the ** Lady of the Aroostook " wears is chronicled 
with affectionate minuteness, and an exact account is given of how 
her country aunt got her patterns from ** summer boarders," and of 
the use she made of her knowledge — of ** the blue Hannel with a 
scarlet bow," which is thought divine, and ** the black silk fitting like 
a skin," in which the cabin boy takes a lively interest. The photo- 
graph is so complete that one feels a sort of injury when the realism 
fails, and one is called on to believe that the blue flannel is as fresh 
and lovely as ever, after a six weeks' voyage, and that the girl land- 
ing out of her obscure village **down East " into the arms of an aunt 
at Venice, who is as gown-loving and as inane as most other Ameri- 
can chaperones in the stories, her dress should be declared to be 
*' perfect," and she herself be hurried off to church immediately to 
show her (and it) off. 

Jt is hardly a matter of surprise that Lady Verney concludes 
from these specimens that American young ladies are ^'supremely 
uninteresting human beings," and that they possess '* stacks of 
vacuity." Even in the ** Foregone C.'onclusion," a novel of excep- 
tionally fine qualities, our essayist remarks how little the author 
appears to perceive its possible significance in the scene where 
Florida Vervain had won the priest's love. ** The elements of deep 
tragedy are in the situation," she says, "if either the girl had become 
conscious of her sin, or if the writer had become conscious of it for 
her, and had marked the contrast between her shallow, self-sufficient 
conduct, occupied only with herself and her own interests, and the deep 
feeling she was trifling with in this airy fashion ; but Mr. Howells 
rather seems to applaud her." 

It is perhaps a little unjust that our entire romantic literature 
should suffer, from the failure of one author to depict any worthy 
ideal, to transcribe one sentiment that has in it an influence that is 
elevating, refining or ennobling, but from the example she has quoted 
it is hardly to be wondered at that Lady Verney adds : 

The almost entire absence of an ideal of any kind in men and 
women alike, of any poetic feeling, of character, is strange in so 
young a literature. Society and its representatives in America seem 
to have jumped at abound into the somewhat blasd, artificial, conven- 
tional stage of that in the old world, but without the charm and grace 
which being to the manner born gives it in Europe. 



Fiction, so far as it is considered as art and not mere amusement, 
has its responsibilities, and the chief of these is the portrayal of 
noble standards of character. The novelist who has no ideal must be 
denied the rank of artist. 

It almost seems, and one notes the fact with regret, that the 
apotheosis of the weak and negative character is found in the women 
portrayed by Mr. Howells. One may search his novels without signal 
success to discover one woman who has in her what Margaret Fuller 
called the kernel of nobleness. Frivolous, silly, peevish, petty, incon- 
sequential or provincial, they file variously through a series of stories 
whose charm of style and spontaneous brightness should have been a 
setting enshrining something genuine and fine and true. Perhaps, 
even worse, there is no solidity in the womanhood portrayed by Mr. 
Howells. There is no definiteness of character, no aim, no standard. 

Now, it is not essential that a novel heroine should be portrayed 
as a woman with a career in order to impress the reader with strength, 
or fire, or possibilities. The events in the life of George Eliot's 
Dorothea were commonplace, and precisely such as may happen to 
any woman. There was not an exceptional circumstance that attended 
her. Nor was her life worked out, George Eliot herself tells us, in a 
way that was " ideally beautiful," yet no one can read this story of 
Dorothea's life without being impressed by the strength and fineness 
and solidity of her womanhood ; of her latent possibilities ; and 
withal, receiving a definite impression of a noble ideal of womanly 
life. 

One could catalogue our better class of fiction with similar 
results. From the Rebecca of " Ivanhoe," to Isabel in Mr. James's 
exquisite *' Portrait of a Lady," a hint of ideal nobleness of character 
is embodied in the heroine. It is in Mrs. Burnett's untutored Joan, 
that lass o' Lowrie's ; it is in the Agnes of " David Copperfield ;" in 
every ideal heroine of Miss Phelps's stories ; it is in Mr. James's 
Angela Vivian, and even in the condemned novels of Ouida there 
appear in the characters of Countess von Salsvras and of Etoille, in 
'' Friendship," exquisite inpersonatiohs of womanly character. 

Mr. Howells has been held as the prophet, if not the apostle of 
realism, in American fiction, and the estimate is not altogether untrue, 
even in measuring his work by the lofty standard of spiritual realities. 
H is defects are in emotion and in the sympathetic imagination ; in an 
undue proportion of detail which is mere photographic materialism ; 
yet his novels are not without profound and pathetic portrayal of true 
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nobleness, as seen especially in the character of Mr. Peck, in his 
latest work, "Annie Kilburn." It is hard to read unmoved the 
remarks of Mr. Peck to his congregation the night he tendered his 
iresignation. 

Above all things, he says, I beseech you to be at peace with one 
sinother. Forbear, forgive, submit, remembering that strife for the 
iDetter part can only make it worse, and that for Christians there can 
iDe no rivalrv but in concession and self-sacrifice. 

Here we are shown something of the efficacy of a noble nature, 
in its saving influence on others. For "the growing good of the 
>world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts," as (George Eliot well 
says, and is not the record of such acts in fiction true realism ? What 
realism is that, too, depicted in ** Middlemarch " in that vivid portrayal 
of Dr. Lydgate, who, ** having meant to live a higher life than those 
around him, falls into a soul-wasting struggle with worldly annoy- 
ances." The realism in a novel called **Cecil Dreeme " — less known 
than its qualities merit — is an example in this line. The hero's life 
was one of denial and defeat. Health, fortune, and friends, alike 
failed him. His ambitions but realized disaster; his capacities 
mocked him with their unfulfillment : the woman he loved failed him : 
the gifts of life changed to Dead Sea fruit in his hands : and yet no 
thoughtful reader could lay down that work without feeling that its 
hero had triumphed, that his life was a victory. The subtle art of 
the author wrought into those pages the lesson of the supremacy of 
character over circumstances. It revealed the acceptation of the 
truth that it is the wise gods who say No. From out the doubt, 
denial, and defeat, the true life of its hero, Cecil Dreeme, shone like 
a star and proclaimed its inherent triumph. It was a remarkable 
demonstration of the supremacy of the spiritual over the material 
life. For in the life of the individual, as of the nation, it must often, 
indeed, be night "ere Friedland's star will beam.*' 

In Mr. Isaac Henderson's novel called "Agatha Page " how noble 
is its realism. Agatha is a living, breathing woman, whose lofty nature 
and solidity of character, are felt as an impersonation rather even 
than as a creation : and in this storv is a realism that takes account 
of all the intense spiritual drama which surpasses, in its sublety and 
power, all other novels of this character since the " Elective Affini- 
ties." 

Mr. Cable, in speaking of the novel, says : 

It is a studv of social relations and social conditions. A man. 
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to understand those things, must be an actor in them. He must have 
actually grasped affairs, and not have been always observing them 
from the outside for the purpose of writing about them. 

This is true so far as it goes, but there is still another side of the 
truth. The novelist has as his store of material two kinds of ex- 
perience ; one which he has lived out in actual and outward life, and the 
other not less real, that he has lived through the imagination ; and it 
is out of the latter that the greatest works of pure genius are written. 
The individual with large intuitive faculties and sympathetic imagina- 
tion does not need to realize in outward detail every fact that vitalizes 
itself in his mind. 

The Bishop of Ripon has recently, in an address before Oxford, 
expressed the opinion that the novel should raise the mind and ele- 
vate the heart to a better world. And although this assertion has 
been made to point the moral of some rather flippant paragraphs, it is 
a true conception of what the exceptionally great novel does do, and 
what the ideal novel should do. The novel is, in its best sense, a 
direct impression of life, but so idealized that it is also a work of art. 

Above all, perhaps, in the way of artistic failure, is the ** earnest" 
novelist who holds the conviction that he is divinely commissioned to 
teach the world a lesson. Not but that the really great novel will 
teach a lesson : it cannot help it. What more impressive ethical 
message was ever given than the emphasis laid on personal duty in 
** Ramona .'*" But the lesson is inwrought, and one that reveals itself 
as does the message of a great picture, or statue ; it is not placarded 
on the lintels. Hardly less could be said for that exquisitely noble 
transcript of the ethical problems and struggles that beset modern 
life as shown in " Robert Elsmere," where there is sought to portray 
the religious life which shall be vital, and ever-growing and rich in 
fulfillment, though cut off from the Christ of religious faith. The theme 
is one of the greatest that can be conceived. These spiritual strug- 
gles are dramatized with such marvelous power that no thoughtful 
reader can escape their intensity or purpose. All the storm and stress 
of a poetic and passionate soul is here revealed to us. Kate Field, 
recently writing of this novel, said : '"Robert Elsmere' is all that 
can be claimed for it. I am deeply moved by it. What a study it is. 
How real, how earnest, how artistic. What a spiritual tragedy." 
This work is one that, far more than any other produced since George 
Eliot wrote '* Daniel Deronda," illustrates all that can be claimed for 
the novel as a product of genius and as the noblest work of art. 
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The milliner and the upholsterer in fiction must go. The novelist 
oi the future must seize the hidden meaning of life. A thought, an 
act a conscious purpose, a generous inspiration, must be accounted 
as deeper realities than the manner in which a woman caught up her 
dress by the loop of the train, or the design of the bracelets on her 
arms. The realism that will live must deal with essential truth, with 
spiritual conditions, with energies that are immortal, and be of a 
nature to impart s\mpathetic activity to both mental and moral 
power. 



ORGANIZATION AlVIONG WON/IKN. 



BY NELLIE REID CADY. 



" I have a pattern on my nail, 
And I will carve the world new after it. 
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N the organic efiforts of nature toward higher perfection, we can 
read the future of the human race. If the physical history of 
the globe teaches progression in its advancing series of changes, the 
history of man proclaims as clearly the march of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. 

Physical nature passed through many cycles in evolution before 
its flowers and fruits came forth ; and nations have risen to disappear ; 
civilizations blossomed but to decay ; centuries passed in the strug- 
gles of light and darkness, yet our knowledge of humanity is moving 
but in the first elements. The human race is but now entering upon 
the youth of its higher life. As Emerson reads, " We still carry 
sticking to us some remains of the preceding inferior quadruped 
organization." The age of the quadruped is to go out; the age of 
the brain and heart is to come in. The wheels of progress do not 
stop. The human race advances toward, and into, the full develop- 
ment of all its powers, and the attainment of rational enjoyment. 
Like the mould that accumulates from each succeeding year of decay- 
ing vegetation, past experiences furnish the humos from which the 
seeds of our higher ideals draw life-giving power, to mount and blos- 
som in the atmosphere of age. 

The eye of faith can see the triumph of that which is good in 
the worid from afar ; for as we are *' dashed from error on to error, 
every turn but brings us nearer to the great central truth ** of right 
and justice. 

This nineteenth century has well been called the woman's century, 
an era of woman's advancement. It is a century of spiritual strug- 
gle, where the higher aspirations of the inner life of women are in 
fierce conflict with the outward forces of ancient custom and bigotry. 
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As the primeval elements of chaos were hushed and calmed at 
the coming of light, and drawn together under its soft radiance into a 
grand and glorious creation ; so in the fiat of organization came the 
vital force drawing women together to carry into realization the ideals 
of a perfect humanity. 

Organization among men is as ancient as the formation of 
society ; is in fact the basis of the social fabric. When the roving 
tnbes of primitive times, dependent upon their flocks and herds for 
sustenance, learned that agriculture would supply their wants and 
grant permanent habitation, the first lessons in association had been 
taken. Independent of the organization of people into towns, 
provinces, and states, as units in a great system of government, the 
principle, ** In unity lies strength," joined men together in all ages, 
for the attainment of a common purpose. In European history, 
whence we derive most of our institutions, not only were there asso- 
ciations of the church, and orders of knighthood, but the organiza- 
tion of ** Guilds," not merely as trade corporations but for mutual 
help, enjoyment, and encouragement in high endeavor, were numerous, 
and their influence important from an early period. 

The simplicity of social and industrial organization long since 
passed away. This new world has advanced rapidly along the field 
of material progress, but the moral and intellectual forces are just 
coming into action. Man's will, the human force, reigns paramount. 
Like Mr. Lorry, of Dicken's fame, men of to-day *'have no time for 
feelings ;" their lives are wholly devoted to the *' turning of an im- 
mense pecuniary mangle :" and, living in this material restless age, an 
age of chaos, with the mind absorbed in the excitement of momentous 
issues threatening the destruction of law, of life, and of order, or- 
ganization, as an aggressive, and as a defensive power, has developed 
of necessity into a notable characteristic of our time. Women, as 
well as men, ever possessed this innate genius for organization ; and 
in the guilds of the middle ages, were admitted to full membership^ 
Yet fifty years ago, in enlightened America, woman's voice was a 
sound unheard in convention or association. The impulse to organ- 
ized action among women was the result of a force inherent in them- 
selves tending toward the use and the development of their own 
unused moral and spiritual agencies in the world's work. To be sure, 
woman's power has ever been recognized as dominant in the realm of 
morals ; but through the inspiration of combined action, women have 
been, in the last half century working out a problem of vast import- 
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ance not only to women but to humanity. All over our broad land, 
hearts and hands are busily weaving the armor of organization with 
organization, "Adventurous knighthood on herself to don." Under 
this ample shield, like Britomart of ye olden days, women have learned 
to **Be Bold," to be brave. In courage and independence they 
have found wisdom and philosophy. To the old virtues of woman- 
hood have been added a sense of independent selfhood, of individual, 
ity. Confidence in 1 — myself — has been awakened, strengthened, 
made available. 

The International Council announces that fifty-three organizations 
of women devoted to philanthropy and reform were represented on 
its platform in Washington, which number is but a tithe of the multi- 
tude springing into existence around us. Every organization having 
a true purpose, no matter how small, is doing not only visible but 
Invisible work in demonstrating that in the banding together of 
women is hope unspeakable. The worid's work has grown into such 
proportions that we are finding compartments and definite enclosures 
absolutely necessary in the classifying and arranging of our knowl- 
edge and experience for its best use. 

In the grand idea of federation of organizations, as the ''Woman's 
League of Chicago," and the proposed " National Federation," 
comes the next step in the onward march of progress. The purpose 
of such federation is to secure in every leading town and city " A 
Woman's Council," made up of the ofiicers of all associations, enter- 
ing unitedly upon such lines of work as all may agree upon. Such a 
plan will do away with the overlapping of work ; prevent waste of 
time arid energy, create larger mutual tolerance between societies, 
and give greater breadth to womanly thought and views. As the life 
of a sponge, which is a group of organizations, depends upon a con- 
tinuous circulation of water through its entire body, so, in this great 
federation, life and perfect work will depend upon the continuous 
circulation of universal sympathy. Fhe very principle of organiza- 
tion is "loving one's neighbor;" that is, universal sympathy, it is the 
reaching out of one soul to the aid and comfort of another. In the 
Koran is a beautiful thought that the end of the world will come on 
the day when a soul can do nothing for another soul. Oppression, 
selfishness, and sectarianism, kept out of the world, for centuries, 
this spirit of humanizing power that could energize thought, and put 
ideas into action, that could draw the mind out of theorizing into 
a universal life of mental and moral activity. 
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Travelers in Eg}'pt who have seen the Resurrection Flower, 
describe it as a little ball hanging on its fragile stem ; sleeping, but 
not dead, the flower is aroused by being for an instance immersed in 
water and then supported in an upright position. Soon the upper 
fibres begin to stir : slowly, yet visibly, they unfold until with petals 
thrown back in equidistant order, it assumes the appearance of a 
beautiful, radiated, starr)* flower. Resting a moment, it suddenly, as 
though inspired by some new impulse, throws its very heart to the 
light curving back its petals farther still and disclosing new beauties 
undreamed of even in the loveliness of its first awakening. Viewed 
through a powerful lens, the heart of the flower, which to the naked 
eye lies flooded in a warm colorless light, assumes the most exquisite 
irridescent hues. Looking deep into the wonderful beauties, the 
observer finds it bearing the same relation to that chosen type of the 
great suffering, that peace bears to passion, that promise bears to 
prayer. Christianity and education have slowly unfolded out of the 
narrow confines of woman's life powers and possibilities undreamed of. 
The great spirit of universal sympathy lay sleeping — not dead — through 
all the centuries. Inspired by its newly awakened impulse, the very 
hearts of women with all their sacred humanizing influences are be- 
ing brought to the light : and, viewed through the lens of that divine 
command — ^brotherly love — they seem to lie flooded in the warm holy 
light of C'hrist-love, where burdened women, drinking in deep 
draughts from this fountain of strength, are re-born into lives of higher, 
nobler inspiration and hope. 

Among the many organizations of women, those devoted to cul- 
ture, both intellectual and social, are worthy special thought. *'The 
mind, a treasurer house of truth and beauty, speaks a world into 
existence with every utterance." In this banding together, with the 
awakened heart impulses and the broadened intellectual life, is de- 
veloping that culture so well defined by Matthew Arnold, as **the 
knowlege of the best." A '* unity of Bests" is the element of re- 
finement most necessary to counteract the lowering tendencies of this 
money-mad age. This was felt by Margaret Fuller, in whose day the 
demand for exchange of thought, and longing for wider knowledge 
gave rise to those associations of women that have grown in their far- 
reaching influences and elevating purpose to be in our new world's 
civilization what the teachings of Plato were to the growing minds of 
Greece. 

Throughout the great west, so hospitable to advanced ideas, the 
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materialistic spirit of necessity has been the ruling one. The strug- 
gle for home and existence leaves little thought for higher ideals of 
living. But with wealth and leisure there has come to its brave 
women a new duty. They see within their grasp the sceptre of a 
broadening influence, not only of earnest purpose, but of combined 
action, creating the refining atmosphere of true culture. In our 
growing western towns, the Woman's Club, — such as this by whose 
courtesy we are here to-day — with its broad field of work, has become 
a positive factor of social progress. In the creation of higher motives 
for mutual activity, women are fairly clubbing the two greatest enemies 
of aimless lives. Madam Gossip and Dame Grundy, out of existence. 
Moreover, organization among women is creating a new home life in 
our civilization. And to the home ruled by divine wisdom and love, we 
must look for the true elevation and purification of society. But not 
until woman reaches her true place in the home, will the home reach 
its true place in the world. Like Martha, women are yet " troubled 
about many things." The household, not the home-life — that could 
never be — takes up too much of time and thought. There is need of 
more wise companionship and less of doling mother-love. In perfect 
motherhood, powers of a dual nature must be developed. Not only 
the power of seeing, as did the Greeks of old, in the little bodies 
given into our care, god-like temples of the soul, but more, the power 
of realizing and meeting the sacredness of that dawn when child-life 
emerges from mere physical development, into all its intellectual and 
spiritual conditions. '* Wise mothers," says Addison, "are the cement 
of society," and we look to this newly awakened home life to give us, 
in the next generation, ''earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected," 
one *'to live life for, to meet death with," one realizing her inheritance 
of power and happiness, and true to the highest standard of woman- 
hood, wifehood and motherhood. 

A letter from the Old World brought me this question concern- 
ing our western customs. Why are railroads and stations built before 
there are towns to meet them ? The keynote of our American Progress ; 
living for the future. The great secret of all success, is to be ready 
when the opportunity comes. Mothers of this hour are living for all 
time. I'hey are building the railroads of higher ideals of living, into 
the lives to come after ours ; looking over this to-day of life with all 
its struggles, into the to-morrow of hope and promise. In this work of 
reform, to build up character capable of recognizing the invisible 
divine laws of living, mothers need to work all these grand human- 
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izing ideas of the age with the salt of education and the leaven of 
divine wisdom and prayer, into that bread of life which shall impart 
strength to the coming generation to do battle with the evils of this 
world. In the dark ages, bodily vigor was the most indispensable 
qualification of the warrior : but time came when strength of muscle 
was found far inferior to strength of mind. When the Spartan 
mother trained youths from infancy for the life of a soldier, muscle 
might ruled the day ; in this nineteeth century brain power is the 
acknowledged might and force. For it is an age ruled by ideas. 

**Even children of the brain. Have not been born and died in 
vain.'' They have fought the greatest battles of life resulting in the 
earth's best civilization. Yet in spite of all the grand new ideas im- 
buing our lives with higher ideals and purpose, we are still much in 
the Old World with all its turmoil. There are many striking parallels 
in the conditions of Athenian society in her days of glory, and the 
social problems of our day. It was in the realms of ideas that the 
glory of Greece lay, and through the great perfection of thought that 
Athens held her power over the minds of men. In their higher 
philosophy the Greeks rose above the material and sensual, and con- 
ceived of an infinite power as the essence of thought, of reason, and 
of right, it is the power of trained thought which rules and guides 
the world to-day, but the higher philosophy of life, the infinite power, 
is but faintly conceived as yet. The two great forces determining 
Plato's life are found in the principles of organization, "love of truth 
and zeal for human improvement." And Plato-like women of our 
time are building an *' Ideal Republic " wherein * she ' may find her- 
self a home, a state, and no longer live the life of an alien sojourner, 
but as a native citizen, not standing aloof in lonely contemplation, but 
acting in the full consent of all men and ruling in the right of wis- 
dom. Ruling in the right of wisdom, I repeat, for I do not accept 
the opinion of the Chicago writer that the '" fundamental issue in- 
volved in this Ideal Woman's republic is the relation between men 
and women in regard to control or authority." It is neither *' possi- 
ble nor desirable that women should exercise forceful control over 
men." Force is but a relic of barbarism. Neither will I grant the 
power of human love in this restless age to bring order out of chaos. 
Love has ever been called the well-spring of woman's control over 
man. The world needs '* love's color in its gray of life," but history 
shows that it was not until the intellectual refining influences of mind 
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came into action, that woman reversed the fable of Circe and con- 
verted animals into men. 

Greece failed in its high aspirations because the moral and 
religious fibre in humanity was not developed. This Ideal Woman's 
Republic, to be founded on a rock, must reach that higher philosophy 
and recognize the infinite as the essence of right and of power- 
The advancement of women has ever kept step with the progress of 
religion ; and the wisdom of the new womanhood is beginning to 
recognize the need of divine laws in the organization of our social 
and industrial life. In this *' pattern on my nail " 1 would carve anew 
the education of our youth. The public school system is lacking in 
the fundamental principles of all true development, principles found 
only in the Bible. As we have gravitated toward materialism, legisla- 
tion has taken the place of personal morality, of religious obligations, 
and governs, as well, our standard of human character. The age 
demands instruction in moral laws which shall govern the organiza- 
tion of humanity, and bring into harmony these advanced ideas of 
woman's freedom. In the Bible only, will be found the divine laws 
of sociology teaching the duties of men and women in the greatest of 
living organizations — the home, the state and humanity. 

On the principles of Christianity rests, not only woman's free- 
dom, but the preservation of our nationality. Bishop Keene objects 
to the children of the Roman Catholic faith attending the public 
schools because ** they are educated without religion permeating their 
knowledge." "We want " — he says — " God taught with secular knowl- 
edge. Education is necessary, but it is incomplete in making good 
citizens without religion." One of the exchanges of this church 
writes '* that the best equipped Sunday Schools in the world will not 
counteract the atheistical learnings of the public schools." The 
most potent element in the gradual disintegration of the Protestant 
Orthodox sects is the public school system of education. The spec- 
tacle of the people of Boston in an " anti-catholic war " and of Chi- 
cago aroused to organization to prevent the secularization of our 
Sabbath, has brought to light a feeling which has been growing strong 
in thoughtful minds these many years. When this feeling shall have 
become alive in the hearts of women, there will be another woman's 
crusade to proclaim the foundation of Bible training, on which the 
coming generation will build the superstructure of perfect liberty. 
And what more fitting subject for thought in this gathering of earnest 
women guided by one the corner stone of whose life is the Bible, one 
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that has built upon its divine teachings a character so perfect in its 
wifehood, motherhood, and deeds of charity, as to give us that higher 
ideal of perfect womanhood, and in learning all its strength and 
sweetness to gain a new revelation of the power of divine wisdom 
and truth. 

In the grand Ideal Woman's Republic founded on the principles 
of altruism, her " Battle Hvmn ** will be sunjj. with a new meaning in 
its words, " Mine eves have seen the glorv of the coming of the 
I^rd.' 
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(ANUAI. training is a much-abused term. It is distinct 
both in character and purpose, from industrial training. 
A manual training school is never a trade school. It makes of its 
pupil neither an artisan nor an artist, yet it develops qualities essen- 
tial to both. It cultivates carefulness and exactness, patience and 
method. In the words of Robert Seidel, *it teaches the child to vulue, 
observe, investigate, te^t, compare, and invent, . . . forces him to con- 
centration, attention, and perseverance, . . . and nourishing the youth- 
ful instinct for activity, directs it towards the beautiful and the useful.' 
Hence, self-reliance is acquired. The reason is exercised. Judgment 
is developed. Thought is exacted, and the growth and command of 
the mental powers, the chief aim, must follow. Manual training does 
not supplant, but supplements the old system of instruction. It 
offers a link between the world of ideas and the world of things, 
and might well be known by the name long since applied by 
Prof. Adler, and lately recommended *by the New York School 
Journal, of constructive or creative training. It incites to higher 
education as well as to practical affairs, as is proved by the 
number of students furnished by the graduates of the Manual 
Training School in St. Louis to colleges and technical schools 
At the same time, it is conducive to the physical and moral well-being 
of the pupil. It is a valuable preparation to the lawyer, and the 
physician, to the scientist and the mechanic, to the farmer and the 
engineer, to the teacher and the student, to the housekeeper and the 
mother. Advocated by many school boards and newspapers, it is 
growing in favor, not only among teachers, but with the public. It 
bids fair to become general. 

If manual training does what is claimed for it, girls need an 
equal share in its benefits. What provision is made for them ? 

All of mental, moral, and physical education, the girl needs 
equally with the boy. It would almost seem that, in the present, 
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while a woman labors under so many disadvantages which custom has 
not laid upon her brother, that her want is the greater. For the so- 
called working girl, the utility of manual training will not be question- 
ed. Its opponents will hold that, for her, any training of the hand, 
whatever its aim, is proper. And, verily, since so many dire results 
come from hands working without head directing, it would go far by 
producing, not women trained for any one trade, but capable, self- 
reliant, intelligent women, toward removing the fearful conditions 
lately revealed by Helen C.ampbell in the city of New York. For the 
young lady whose future is hemmed in by fashion and society, the 
practical insight and breadth of character thus gained would prove a 
safeguard, a balance wheel ; while from the girl of higher education 
early training in this direction would remove the curse, generally 
undeserved, of educated uselessness. The very fact of less physical 
strength, often advanced as a plea against an extended course of 
manual training for girls, is, in reality, one of the most urgent reasons 
for developing, if possible, such a mental grasp and aptitude as will 
make the lack unfelt; while their probable future as wives and 
mothers, and the first and most important teachers of their children, 
will call for the broadest as well as the highest education that can be 
acquired. 

In the face of the special need of girls for all that can fit them 
for any emergency in life, manual training for boys has been far more 
carefully considered and more extensively supplied. When some 
mode has been provided for girls, it is not always held so important 
as to be mentioned, in connection with the method for boys, in the 
annual report of the schools. 

Baltimore has established a manual training school for boys, 
giving with most of the academic studies, a three years' graded course 
in wood and metal work, the use of tools and the properties of ma- 
terials. It has nothing of the kind for girls. Chicago has instituted 
a liberal series of manual lessons for the boys of the high school, but 
none for girls. The system in the high school of Minneapolis, 
recently commended by the JJoston Journal of Education as the best 
adaptation of the work to the regular high school course that it had 
found, extends through four years. Oirls have no share in it. With- 
in the last year, the high school in Albany. N. V., has introduced 
work in wood for the boys. The superintendent of schools urges the 
opening of a cooking school for the girls. The schools of Hoboken, 
N. J., and of Newburgh, N. Y., give girls more or less instruction in 
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sewing, while the boys of the former town are modeling in clay and 
carving in wood, and those of the latter are practicing mechanical 
drawing, carpentry, wood turning and scroll sawing. Cleveland gives 
to her boys a three years' graded course; to her girls, fifteen lessons 
in cooking. Boys may enter the Manual Training School of Phila- 
delphia, or the free college of New York and receive a course of 
instruction coextensive with those in science and language. The 
girls of the Quaker City are taught cooking and sewing in the Normal 
and lower schools. Drawing and modeling, with cookery and sewing 
for the girls and shopwork for the boys, have been introduced into 
twenty departments of the public schools of New York. This num- 
ber will be increased as rapidly as possible. Similar advantages, with 
the exception of modeling, are extended to the children of New 
Haven, and to a part of the pupils in the public schools of Boston. 
The District of Columbia has opened four schools of cooking and 
one of sewing for girls, and for boys, one school of turning, molding 
and forging and six of carpentry. In the high school of Peru, 111., 
girls are given the needle, and boys the hammer and saw. Both carve 
in wood, in connection with drawing at their desks. Moline, III., and 
Columbus, ()., have made a beginning in manual training, introducing 
into their public schools a little work which, for the most part, is par- 
ticipated in by boys and girls alike. That at Moline includes carving 
on unburned bricks. In the intervals of other studies, the girls of 
Montclair, N. J., have plain sewing, needlework and embroidery, 
while their brothers take carpentry and wood carving. In the gram- 
mar schools of Jamestown, N. Y., the girls knit and sew while the 
boys work in wood. Drawing and printing are given to both. The 
girls of the academic department are taught cutting, machine-sewing, 
embroidery, cooking and printing; the boys, drawing and construction, 
the use of the lathe, finishing, and printing. Floriculture affords a 
common ground for all the pupils of the high school in Tidioute, Pa., 
but while the girls are cutting and sewing, the boys are busy with 
hammer, saw, and plane, with lathe, or metal work. In Springfield, 
Mass., are again found sewing on the one hand and carpentiy on the 
other. A few girls, the superintendent writes, have been granted 
some lessons in woodworking in the shop which was intended mainly 
for boys. Six courses of study are provided by the high school of 
Omaha, Neb. Two of these, one purely English in character, the 
other combining English and the classics, are noticeable because of 
the introduction of manual training. Each course occupies four 
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years. The first class to take advantage of the new opportunities, is 
still working in wood. Whether the girls will complete the course, 
which, in the third and fourth years, includes work in iron and brass, 
the superintendent is uncertain. The Normal and Training School 
of New Britain, Conn., has equipped a workshop in which the ad- 
vanced students, the large majority of whom are girls, spend an hour 
a day in making apparatus, learning at the same time something of 
materials and their uses. The scholars of the model schools, about 
one half of whom are girls, are taught the use of tools in the same 
shop. 

Among the incorporated and private schools in which manual 
training is a more or less prominent feature, the large and successful 
institutions in St. Louis and Chicago are widely known. They admit 
no girls. The Haish Manual Training School of Denver, similar in 
plan but more liberal in character, allows girls to take the work of 
the first year, which is in wood. The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
which provides the graded course in wood and iron for boys, adds to 
its classes in sewing, dressmaking and cooking, others in modeling 
and designing as inducements for girls. The Workingmen's School 
in New York, which has attracted such wide-spread interest, uses, as 
one means of developing its boys, work in clay, wood and iron. For 
its girls, it resorts to cutting and fitting, sewing, cooking and designing. 
The large, well-endowed school at Oozel, Va., drawing the line, 
according to the present conventional ideas of woman's work, ven- 
tures upon nothing more extreme for girls than type- writing and 
telegraphy. Manual training is also a feature of the colleges for 
colored people in New Orleans. There girls may learn modeling and 
wood carving. The boys have more extended and better systematized 
training in the fashioning of wood, iron and brass. The Technical 
School of Cincinnati is exceptional in its advantages for girls. Boys 
and gh-ls alike have, as the shopwork of the first year, carpentry and 
joining, finishing and wood carving ; of the second year, wood turn- 
ing, carving on turned surfaces, pattern making and sheet-metal 
work, while in addition the girls are initiated into the processes of 
clay modeling and of pottery throwing and turning. For the shop- 
work of the third and fourth years, a practical course of domestic 
science is substituted, but any girl desiring it can take certain parts 
of the metal work of that period. The Scott Manual Training 
School of Toledo is older and better equipped. Although a public 
school, it is mentioned last because of what Prof. Woodward pro- 
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nounces its '* great distinguishing feature ... its provision for giving 
manual training to girls." The boys are taught after the methods 
employed in St. Louis and Chicago. The "girls in divisions by 
themselves," to use Prof. Woodward's concise statement, " are not 
only taught all the drawing the boys have, but light woodwork 
(including wood carving), cooking (as an illustration of applied 
chemistry), needlework, cutting and fitting (as applications of 
mechanical drawing)." * 

Reviewing the opportunities given to girls, it is found that five 
cities affording to boys excellent advantages in manual training, have 
nothing of that kind fpr girls ; that one gives them some instruction 
in cooking, three in sewing, and four in both sewing and cooking ; 
that six add to one or both of these branches something of embroid- 
ery, cutting and fitting, dressmaking, typewriting, modeling or design- 
ing ; and that three give more or less practice in wood carving. Six 
schools give girls some training in carpentry or in wood turning, 
(^nly three of these allow them a full course. 

The question now arises — not whether a knowledge of sewing 
and cooking be essential to every girl — but whether those branches 
will best secure that " mind training by hand practice," which is 
the end of the creative method in education. 

Cooking and sewing are not inseparable adjuncts of wifehood 
.and motherhood. Women are far behind men in securing the advan- 
tages which, up to a certain point, accrue from the division of labor. 
As spinning an^ weaving are no longer household duties, so, in time, 
sewing and cooking will be concentrated in the hands of those best 
fitted by nature as well as by training to undertake them. For the 
present, every woman is liable to become cook and seamstress not 
only for herself but for others, and should be qualified to do her 
work well. At home, or in school, public or private, let every girl be 
taught — and thoroughly taught — to prepare food and to make gar- 
ments. But those two occupations are not inevitably, therefore, the 
best as a medium of manual training. That is questioned by the 
New York School Journal and by others who firmly believe in the 
new method. While sewing and cooking call for observation, accuracy 
and judgment, they are not as well calculated to develop those 



* Neither Milfonl, Mat^s., Barnesville, O., nor San Francisco. Cal., lia» any system of 
nuinual training in the piihlic schools, although sometimes credited with it. In the latter 
city, the Cojrswell Polytechnii* Collejro, opened last July, provides a course in mechanic 
arts for boys and in industrial arts for jrirls. It has one hundred free scholarships. 
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qualities as is the proper use of less pliable materials, such as wood 
and metals. A variation of an eighth of an inch in some parts of a 
garment might easily escape detection by an expert. An equal error 
in a dovetail joint would force itself upon the notice of the pupil. 
Two loaves of bread differing a little in consistency may prove equally 
palatable and wholesome, or may elicit varying opinions from com- 
petent critics, but a box, the corners of which are not rectangular 
admits of no difference of judgment. Vet much is done — notably in 
Toledo — through the medium of these branches of work. To accom- 
plish this, there must be highly educated, scientific teachers. Chem- 
istry and physics must be introduced, freehand and mechanical 
drawing and designing, and a study of the sources and nature of 
materials. Accounts of the recent Parisian methocte of teaching 
dressmaking might furnish a hint. 

But in the teaching of cookery and sewing there is a frequent 
tendency to lose sight of the true aim in the desire to turn out 
accomplished cooks and seamstresses. 'Hie underlying reason for 
choosing those branches is, after all, the fixed public opinion that all 
women should become proficients in them. The enthusiastic super- 
intendent of schools of Jamestown, X. Y., while repudiating the 
teaching of trades in the public schools, urges the ** patient effort " 
and continued practice which will finally produce " a specimen of 
cooker}' worthy to challenge the palate of an epicure." * The 
supervisor of sewing in the schools of Boston seems to think it 
a matter of congratulation that " the working of buttonholes has been 
made an especial point in many schools, and has become a trade, 
so that in not a few instances girls of twelve or fourteen have earned 
considerable money." t That able advocate of the creative method 
in education, Felix Adler, makes *'the total humanitv of the child . . . 
the ideal aim," and demands the school workshop and atelier " in the 
interest of no base or mercenary end, but of the highest spiritual 
purpose." He would emphatically deny any purpose less noble in 
the training of girls. Yet even in the Workingmen's School, in which 
he is the moving spirit, it is seemingly difficult to eradicate the 
economic motive from the minds, if not from the purposes, of those 
who superintend the girls' department ; and the encouragement is 
held out that, by the course of training given in sewing, cooking and 
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designing, girls are enabled to become self-supporting, and that 
designing is now ''one of the most lucrative pursuits for young 
women." * Fit every girl to become the bread winner of the family 
should an emergency befall, but place her manual training on the 
level of her training in science or the languages. All education may 
have a money value, but he who makes that the motive for his study 
defeats his own end. 

In choosing the lines of work for this manual training or creative 
method in education, there is, or should be, a reason for the kind 
selected. If, then, sewing be one of the best, give boys tailoring and 
save the expense of an outfit in tools. But, Prof. Woodward exclaims, 
''there is no breadth of manual training in >being a tailor or a painter 
or a moulder (^ a shoemaker, and he who learns either trade is rarely 
able to get out of a rut." As the reason why it is not wise to attempt 
to teach the details of actual trades, he affirms that " the scope of a 
trade is far too narrow for general educational purposes." t Robert 
Seidel sums up the question : " All labor is not educative ; that only 
is so which is pursued pedagogically ; that which is pursued mechan- 
ically is stupefying ; and mechanical employments, even when peda- 
gogically pursued, are of comparatively little educational value." t 

It may be possible to teach sewing and cooking pedagogically, 
and so to escape a rut. But if a graded course in woodworking 
affords a broader scope, and a discipline in a higher degree educative, 
then put the hammer and plane and saw into the hands of girls. The 
girl whose health permits study is physically able to use them. In 
the Manual Training School in Baltimore, tools are successfully 
handled by boys whose size requires that they be " blocked up," that 
is, raised to the necessary height by a pile of blocks placed on the 
fioor. Some of the young ladies of Beacon Street, Boston, recently 
found a new and delightful amusement in a series of lessons in a 
carpenter's shop, and a visitor at the North Bennett street industrial 
school in the same city, claims that the best specimen of work shown 
in the shop was done by a deaf and dumb girl. A question as to the 
comparative progress and skill of the girls and boys in the woodwork- 
ing department of the high school in Omaha, elicits the reply that 
" the boys do rather better." The work of the girl registered, last 
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year, in the Haish Manual Training School of Denver University, is 
pronounced by the principal equal to the average. He adds that 
several of the boys are " not near as handy with tools as this girl." 
The girls in the high school of Tidioute are said to do quite well at 
wood turning, though somewhat hindered by their timidity. There, 
as in Toledo, the mechanical drawing done by the girls, an essential 
accompaniii.ent in woodworking, is held equal, if not superior, to 
that of the boys. 

Here and there, teachers who have given girls a trial in this new 
field are inclined to test them farther, and others, thoughtful and 
experienced men, approve the plan. In Tidioute, the principal 
intends to give those girls who have completed the work in sewing, 
a course in carpentry. The superintendent of the public schools of 
Springfield, basing his opinion, undoubtedly, on the experiences of 
the little band admitted on sufferance to the boys' shop, thinks that 
" girls will with profit and credit to themselves take the same course 
as boys " in woodworking. The dean of the engineering department 
of Vanderbilt University considers draughting and the course in the 
woodshop quite feasible for girls. President Oilman of Johns 
Hopkins " sees no reason why boys should not learn to sew nor why 
girls should not learn to use the simple instruments of the carpenters' 
bench,* and Prof. Woodward of St. Louis believes that " much that is 
serviceable for boys is equally so for girls." t 

Then why stop with the work in wood ? It is not imperative 
that a course in metals include the heavy work of the forge and the 
machine shop. The principal of the Manual Training School in 
Philadelphia acknowledges that he cannot see why, with some modi- 
fications, the same kind of training cannot be applied to girls as to 
boys, and the gentleman at the head of the similar institution in 
Baltimore believes that girls would find no obstacle in the entire 
curriculum of that school with the exception of the forging. Mr. 
John M. Ordway of Tulane University, New Orleans, not only thinks 
the training at the carpentSrs' bench better for girls than sewing or 
any sedentary work, but would give them also light work in steel, iron 
and brass, such as is done by jewellers and locksmiths. 

There are some girls, as there are a few boys, for whom manual 
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training is not desirable. The vast majority need it. Narrowness 
and superficiality have been the bane of women's education and lives. 
As the daughters of kings are taught the simplest tasks, broadening 
thus their views of human duty, so let all the daughters of men be 
taught whatever shall help them to breadth of mind, clearness and 
quickness of perception, efficiency and energy of action. 



WHERK IS the: W^ORK OK WOMKN EQUAL, 
WHERE SURERIOR, WHERE INEERIOR 

TO THAT OE MEN? 



I?V REV. AXTOINE'ITE P.ROWX RLACKWELL. 




HE present paper is in part compiled from the State Reports of 
Vice-Presidents of this Association ; in that sense it is a sym- 
posium. Also the paper, or the subject, will be abundantly discussed 
at the close, giving us the usual vocal symposium, but no one besides 
myself can be held responsible for all of the opinions expressed. 

In the Vice- Presidential Reports, there is great unanimity of 
fact, thought and opinion, though they come from regions very widely 
separated. Happily they are to be read to the Association and after- 
wards printed, although not fully presented to the public sessions. 
Our opinions, even when based on statistics, of necessity must be 
more or less inferential. 

In trying to decide where women's work is equal with men's, are 
we to estimate their money compensation or their intrinsic value ? 
Our reports, directly or indirectly, recognize this difficulty; with an 
honest kind of Janus facedness, they have been compelled to look 
both ways. But we will first consider intrinsic values. 

The professions, literature, the opera and theatre, farming and 
gardening, hotel, and boarding houses, manufactures, private teaching, 
industries of all kinds conducted by women as principals, — all pay 
according to the work done, without regard to the sex of the worker. 
Here good work and bad work differentiate themselves. The buyer 
never asks who produced the goods he purchases. Nature grows 
turnips, blades of grass, roses, and ideas, irrespective of sex, and art 
evolves daubs or masterpieces with rigid impartiality. Machines and 
inventions are pliant in the hands of intelligence. Then if women 
have not done as much and as good work as men, it is either because 
they are deficient in ability, because they lacked opportunity, or 
because they did not take advantage of possible opportunities. 
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When we remember that forty years ago, none but a very few 
conspicious blue-stockings, teachers, needlewomen, and charwomen, 
thought of having definite non-domestic occupations, while now the 
census would enumerate some three million women as engaged in the 
recognized departments of work, we can fairly account for any 
deficiency either in quantity or quality. We recall such names as 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Maria Mitchell, among the hundreds of high 
class workers, the great singers, and tragediennes, the 2,432 physi- 
cians, the 75 lawyers, the 165 clergy women, the nearly 34,000 
accountants, clerks or saleswomen, given in the last census, and 
remind ourselves that some of these have been eminently successful ; 
we are entirely content on the score of quality and quantity in the near 
future. 

At the threshhold of the subject we must consider, with Mrs. 
Cheney of Massachusetts, and others by implication, the crippling 
conventionalities against which all women must struggle, as every 
stranger in Rome must contend against the miasma of the Pontine 
marshes. For one, I admit no disabilities whatever, as imposed by 
the impartial mother. Nature ; her compensations offset her limita- 
tions. She has established a vast sex-balance, held always in self- 
adjustive equipoise, and the sexes have steadily maintained themselves 
as true equivalents. It follows that child bearing, child rearing, child 
teaching, with home making and all that it involves, are and forever 
must be a fair offset to an immense amount of more obvious mascu- 
line achievement. 

But when women do engage in outside work their productions 
should be as good of their kind, as fine in execution, as finished in 
details, as high in purpose, as broad in scope as the corresponding 
productions Of men. If they are not, either natural or artificial 
hindrances must be looked to as cause. We think the latter ; yet we 
must crowd them all into so many nutshells for want of room ; like 
some of the ancient gods, while they can spread themselves into all 
space, they can also conveniently pack themselves into a lady's 
thimble. 

Religious teaching, custom, prejudice, timidity, limited education, 
lack of special training, dread of failure, and kindred weaknesses, 
are the conventional lions in the pathway of women ; inertia, sneers, 
ridicule, and active opposition, are the chimeras which some men add 
to frighten them. Civil and legal disabilities complete the social 
status. 
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Judging from the known traits of men and women every industry 
which requires only average strength, dexterity, perseverance, and 
faithfulness, can be and is, as well done by women as by men. All 
known facts point to this conclusion. Employers differ in their 
opinions — warped often by a social bias. One affinns that female 
employes in general are more satisfactory than men of the same 
grade ; another would prefer to employ men at the same prices. Con- 
flicting testimony when sifted enforces the conclusion that all kinds 
of medium work is done as well by women as by men, in proportion 
to the pay received ; that much of it is as well or even better done, 
the work alone being considered. 

Our reports hold that women are superior to men in philanthro- 
pies; in positions of trust, which may become a strain upon the 
integrity ; in versatility which can manage variety of details ; in delicate 
manipulation and in ready application of quick intuitions. Mrs. 
Graham, of Maryland, thinks they have superior ability for private 
enterprises ; probably she refers to that class of enterprises which 
demand some of the above characteristics. Women, if not superior, 
at least have peculiar gifts as artists and in time must brin^ fresh 
effects into art as they have added a characteristic strain to literature ; 
as the inimitable soprano differs from the bass voice. As teachers^ 
their wider range of sympathies must give women more persuasive 
aptitudes as helps to the dull and refractory. 

Wherever physical strength is essential, women are inferior to 
men. Mrs. Hazard, of Missouri, thinks them inferior as mechanics, 
but whether from a lack of natural aptitude or from want of practice 
is not stated ; she thinks them inferior in a life devotion to an idea 
and that they have a disultory dislike of fixed rules and methods. It 
would be quite possible to name women who have followed one idea 
for half a century ; perhaps in time many others may become equal 
to a life long fair concentration to one line of outside work. 

Men have been the thinkers, the inventors, the investigators, the 
discoverers ; they are credited with superior solidity and massiveness of 
intellect — possibly ; but not proven. One who has rarely taken a gun 
in hand cannot certainly know whether or not he can 6ver become a 
good marksman. 

Femmine sympathies are quickly aroused, often with objection- 
able nervous excitability. But feeling is the motive power to action ; 
though a cool head is generally needed for executiveness. With a 
sufficient motive, women become capable surgeons and even vivisec- 
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tionists. I believe they are constitutionally disqualified for no calling 
whatever except during middle life, when, if the mothers of children, 
for humanity's sake they should abstain — not from all work — but from 
excessive work, physical and mental. Women of pluck and enter- 
prise can become good ship captains, as successfully as men with 
pliant fingers can learn to make pretty little things for their wives and 
daughters to wear; or as men with tender hearts can amuse, instruct, 
and sympathise with little children. Mrs. Hufford, of Indiana, wisely 
emphasises the personal traits of the workers, as determining their 
success or non-success in special callings. 

As the world advances men grow humane, courteous, amiable ; 
able to put themselves in others places. The best educated, the 
most refined, acquire most of these qualities. Women acquire self- 
reliance and the whole category of virtues usually called masculine 
and typified by the oak instead of the vine ; yet men are not less 
manly nor women less womanly. 

"In the long years, liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world, 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childhood care." 

Hut they remain " diverse "; " sweet love is not slain." Even phy- 
sical strength comes quite as much from exercise as from superior 
size. Besides, machinery has already taken the place of thews and 
straining sinews, yet this is only the spring time of the age of iron 
muscles. 

As workers, women are the smaller and the weaker ; but nature 
works in their stead. So do men ; so should they in strictest equity. 
But women have a fraction more of time both to work and to play in. 
Before birth and until death — unless at one or two brief periods in 
their life history — they have a better chance of life and of slightly 
longer life than men. While waiting mothers serve their race, they 
have time and motive for quietly developing their own highest nature, 
time and motive for supplying every felt deficiency. The right, I 
mean the duty, to follow their noblest taste in middle life, and to have 
a steady but not too absorbing vocation during the entire life, are the 
twin values bequeathed to them as women. They have time to do 
better work, time to work in a more leisurely manner and more for the 
work's sake, than busier men whose holidavs are not counted by years. 
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When society reverses the working scheme of the poor which 
accepts what Mr. Heecher called the "eight hour husband and the 
fourteen hour wife '; or rather when society can feed all her children 
without overwork or underwork for any, the sexes will be peers of a 
nobler type. 

As to relative pay for work. Dr. Trout, of (Canada, finds that in 
some industries, as paper bag and box making, (presumably by the 
piece,) in every fifty-four hours women average sixteen cents more 
than men. Visiting a large firm in this city to-day I was told that 
one of their young women can make 9,000 small paper bags in a day. 
With such deftness of fingers it is little wonder that in this and simi- 
lar occupations women average more work than men. In British 
Columbia they sometimes receive equal pay for the same grade of 
teaching, though '* as a rule their salaries are slightly below those of 
men. In certain weaving they earn about the same as men." In 
the States they sometimes, for piece work, earn about equal wages ; 
but often are given inferior work and paid accordingly. Women 
never or rarely get into the higher grades of industries and almost 
universally they are paid from one-third to two-thirds less than men 
for work in the same grades. 

A lower civilization organized the great departments of labor and 
established precedents for all the smaller divisions. To-day, follows 
tradition as blindly here as elsewhere ; hence written and unwritten 
laws authorize and attempt to justify both sex-graded-work and sex- 
graded-pay for the same kinds of work. This organic heir-loom 
from past heathendom comes to us wrapped in the shining garments 
of many pleasant associations. The cruel wrong is seen but 
darkly through the bull's eye glasses of a lower phased conscience. 

The comfortable self-appreciation of current, manly humanity, 
enables our brethren to give themselves and each other the lion's share 
with very few qualms of conscience. The catchwords, demand, and 
supply, poultice any inconvenient pricks. Do they withhold ignobly 
and grasp the residue with a closed fist, yet do they not bring gifts 
and peace-offerings in the other open palm I So women are sub- 
sidised and deftly pauperized. The mess of pottage was savory to 
weak and weary Esau ; some of the crumbs they get are sweet 
though others are very bitter, to women who yet accept them with 
timid attempts at resignation. Poor pay tempts and impels to poor 
work ; injustice is one of the curses which always comes back in 
darkness to the home perch. 
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In the constitution of labor corporations, whether of hand or 
head, men are the lawful masters, women the law bound subjects. 
The State, the Church, the family, the business firms, all follow the 
same lines of patent injustice. Unequal pay for equal work belongs 
to the same heathen moral standard that in England can grant divorce 
for cause to the husband and refuse it for like cause to the wife ; 
and which in this country accepts for men a morality which they 
abhor for women. In curious ways fairly good men can stultify not 
only conscience but plain reason and common sense. 

To-day women may belong to the outside workers and welcome. 
There is room enough for them in the awfully crowded down below 
which forms the basement to all grand structures. But if they should 
venture to appear at any of the wide and vacant spaces up above, 
they would wofully disturb the ease, the comfort, the full masculine 
swing of speech and action so dearly prized by the freedom-loving 
incumbents. Has chivalry ever risen high enough to dream of 
seriously helping women to take any of the really desirable higher 
stations in the vast temple of multitudinous work ? 

If women desire full money values for service, the direct way to 
gain it is to go into business for themselves. They have never yet 
organized to promote paying enterprises. It is a curious, an interest- 
ing, and a characteristic fact that while organizations abound ; though 
they reach from the babies and their kindergartens to the aged who 
need shelter and home ; though they extend a chain of helping hands 
to nearly every class and every land, yet there has been almost no 
organized effort to obtain money values for the workers. 

The philanthropies are so many and various that to name them 
would exceed the allotted time of the present paper. I profoundly 
rejoice that the irrepressible feminine impulse to take up outside 
work did not begin on a money basis; that, if a blind religious 
teaching bound closer the early fettered conscience, it is the religious 
impulse to help which is breaking the rust-eaten chains. Still, is it 
not about time energetic, capable women combine to gain independent 
resources, and to help poorer, less competent women to find better 
paid openings. There are women employers with more hard handed- 
ness and less compassion than average man ; good women are needed 
to offset their iniquity. 

But our associated philanthropies, our best united work for 
others do not escape evil tendencies. Mothers and teachers easily 
acquire arbitrariness and ease of positive command in dealing with 
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young perverse humanity. They acquire habits of directing, of 
possibly unwarrented dictation, even to children. Humane enterprises 
suffer if corresponding traits become over dominent there ; and the 
added habit of yielding, acquired by the majority, will readily supply 
the added danger. The very esprit de corps of womanhood may 
hinder, — in my opinion has hindered, — the needed criticism which 
might check a growing evil. Sharp practices may do for organizations 
managed in the interest of the few as against the many ; but adroit 
methods and forced issues have no place in philanthropies. 

Our organization is one of many hundreds. Of course I am 
dealing only with the mass and calling attention to a danger to woman's 
work, I hope, in all charity. Organizations are the long levers of 
tremendous power which modern civilization is using in all directions. 
Masculine co-operations have been stupendous helps to tyranny quite 
as surely as they have advanced human prosperity. We all know 
that the most intense convictions, all down the ages, have most 
strongly pushed their convictions unjustifiably. 

Good work is neither masculine nor feminine ; and good work 
must bring good wages — if we wait long enough to receive the 
recompense. 



HIGH LIKE— HIGH LIVING. 



BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 




MUST plead guilty to the utterance of many diatribes against 
the follies of my country people, especially those to which the 
most favored classes are most prone. Of the varnish of ^perficial 
accomplishments, laid over a substantial substratum of ignorance, of 
the consecration of frivolities, even by the church, and the desecration 
of what is really solemn, of the aping of foreign customs, and the 
neglect of good manners, I have often spoken before this association 
and elsewhere. What remains for me to say upon the topic assigned 
me ? What can a woman of nearly seventy years contribute to help 
the younger generation for which she may be too old fashioned to 
rank as of any authority ? 

I can say this perhaps, that the social changes of which I take 
note in the world around me appear to be more in the direction of 
high life than in that of high living. The part of American society 
which assumes to lead is gradually adopting forms and safe guards 
which do not agree with the precepts and traditions of even forty 
years ago. In our high life, a retrograde movement may be distinctly 
recognized. The onward sweep of progress freed our fathers from 
many a social superstition, from small and mean tyrannies of form 
and prescription. Our high life seeks to take up these discarded 
fetters, and to bind them upon the limbs of the growing generation. 

Not politically only, but also socially, American life was an 
advance upon European life. The more equal distribution of 
property, of education, and of personal right and dignity was a great 
improvement upon the contrasts of position belonging to earlier states 
of development. The simple convenient home, with so much room 
only as was wanted for comfort and hospitality, was as great an im- 
provement upon the mediaival palace as the defences of law are an 
improvement upon those of military force. The reverence shown to 
women, the recognition of their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
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of happiness were better than any of the crownings of female ambition, 
the homage paid to female vanity. It was better for the community 
to be rich and the individual but moderately endowed with fortune 
than for individuals to absorb the wealth of the community, even if, 
as cannot be maintained, these individuals would have first at heart 
the good of the public, the profit of the body politic. It was a glory 
for us to hold and maintain that there is no majesty like the majesty 
of character, no honor like that of public virtue and service. Who 
would go back from this state of things, this happy, moderate, pros- 
perous commonwealth, to a state in which the strong and cunning 
should rule, in which to rob the state successfully shall be accounted 
a glory, to serve her obscurely a vulgar merit ? Who ? For your 
answer, go to Newport, to Washington, to New York. 

The excuse formulated by Christ's charity holds good here. 
These people know not what they do. Whence comes this ignorance ? 
To some of them the true traditions of good society have never been 
delivered. By others of them, those traditions have been neglected 
and forgotten. To those comprehended under the first head, much 
must be forgiven, because they have been taught little. To those 
who come within the second description less indulgence is due, while 
for iheir correction greater effort is necessary. Those of the first 
class have never known the true road, those of the second have not 
been careful to keep it. 

I would not speak disrespectfully of the antecedents of any class 
of people. The ups and downs of society are matters of very general 
experience, and are limited to no country, and to no time. Yet it 
may be remarked as a conclusion very generally entertained that 
inordinate ambitions usually accompany the rise from a lowly to a 
lofty position. The rude proverb "set a beggar on horseback," 
shows this, as does the more modern saying that "there is no aristocrat 
like the Parvenu^ Privation often paves the ways for excess, as 
starvation naturally generates greed. 1 once heard Robert Collyerin 
a sermon say something like this, that' if a lady shows contempt for 
housework, and is too fine to go into her kitchen, you will be likely 
to find that her people, two or three generations back, belonged there. 
I do not think nor find that correct notions of life and its relations 
belong more to the rich, as a class, than to the poor, but when the 
poor suddenly become rich, they often show a want of that under- 
standing of the true uses of money which is acquired by long practice 
in its proper spending. Then come the diamonds hung, not in ears 
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polite ; the gorgeous costumes, the pretentious houses, the multiplied 
and useless servants. Then come, far worse than these, the assumed 
importance, the false dignities, the betrayal of American simplicity to 
European pomp. Life is all in the simulacrum, nowhere in the 
substance. These great fortunes unworthily acquired and ignorantly 
inherited, devastate society instead of enriching it. The splendors, 
the feasts to which they give occasion lull the consciences of men, 
and bribe their judgment. You imprison the pickpocket, you disgrace 
the thief, but the robber on a gigantic scale becomes for you a king. 
Press and pulpit do him honor. And yet he is a much meaner 
offender than the other, for the thief and pickpocket rob the rich, and 
this man has not been ashamed to steal the bread and meat, the fire, 
even the sugar of the poor man. No blessing is likely to go out with 
his money. Sycophants and flatterers will spring up where it falls. 
Like the golden rain to which Jove once had recourse, it corrupts the 
guardians of justice and opens the way to dishonor. 

Well — all this is evident enough. The question is what are we 
going to do about it ? These evils are not new. They are as familiar 
to the students of history as to the students of the world of to-day. 
As individuals we are not responsible for this state of things. Whal 
we have to seek is the source of the power that wars against it. In 
what heavenly armory shall we find the weapons with which the 
cause of human right shall be maintained, and the banner of man's 
honor be defended ? 

My mind goes back to the great souls who have lived in simplicity 
and privation, so holding fast to their faith in truth and justice, that 
it has become a lever to lift the world. Philosophers who have taught 
beneath the olive tree and eaten of its fruit — patriots who have led 
forlorn hopes, defeating the vast hordes of the despot — saints and 
martyrs whose offered lives have glorified the world. A band of 
fishermen whose leader had not where to lay his head, crowned now, 
he as the Lord of life and glory, they as the heralds of a day whose 
sun shall never set. My friends, we have celestial powers with which 
to war against those poor and mean deceits. Let us only exercis^ 
ourselves in using and directing them. 

But I dread to be carried away by what I may call " the enthusi- 
asm of synthesis," and so to overlook the practical detailsome labor 
of analysis. Shall there indeed be no great world ? No courtly 
manners and splendid dress, no partially known domain, with mys- 
teriously delicate tests and tastes, to which common mortals may look 
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up, and for a bteath of whose influence those may long who are at 
the bidding of work and necessity ? Now indeed I say, God forbid 
that this ideal upper stratum should be taken out of men's thoughts 
and ruled out of their lives. The ideal great world has a joy in it 
and a good. Have I not known women to whom the wash-tub was 
sweetened by the dream of marble halls in which they were never to 
tread, of velvet robes which they should never wear ? 

Even the spiritual Christian revelations delights believers with 
pictures of a heavenly city, with golden streets. It is a necessity for 
us to believe in something above us, something beyond our reach, 
something of which it is good and profitable to whisper now and then. 
We may very naturally mistake what and where it is, but the faith in 
its existence is not faith in a fablfe. 

Shall I, a democrat, give up the idea of a superior class of 
people, whom 1 might wish to resemble, and with whom it would be 
most precious to confer ? We suffer from the narrow spirits, from 
the zeal which burns and scorches like the flame of green wood. We 
love ripe minds and mellow manners, and we believe that they grow 
and bloom in that great garden which we call the world. 

But, alas ! We are always expecting to have our experience put 
together for us, and forget that we must gather it with pains, and 
shape it with skill. Polite traits we shall find here and there, crop- 
ping out from rude natures, like cactus bloom from a rock. Polite 
souls we shall find now and then, ships of calm on the stormiest ocean, 
lives whose changes have all been gracious, and whose sunset blooms 
out into a golden and crimson light which, like the work in some rich 
missal, illuminates the record of human history. But it would be the 
greatest of mistakes to suppose that these privileged souls belonged 
of right and necessity to any particular rank in life. They may 
be absent from the throne, present in the peasant's hut. One thing 
remember, they will be common in neither. 

As a monarch's court usually appears to the outside world the 
culminating point of high life, I will here borrow from contempora- 
neous chronicles some glimpses of the French and English courts 
one or two centuries back. For the French I have recourse to Mde. 
St. Simon, a noble man of high rank of the times of Louis 14th and 
15th, who, although no courtier by nature, mingled in court life 
sufficiently to understand its spirit. 

The English historian, Macauley, concedes to Louis 14th great 
diligence in the management of public affairs and an ability more 
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than common in the same direction. St. Simon, on the other hand, 
shows us in the King a man whose love for absolute authority had 
grown into an irrational passion. An ignoble tyranny discredited 
equally the ruler and those who sought to approach him. The ladies 
of his family and of his court were obliged to attend upon his 
pleasure at every risk of health, and even of life. More than once 
did the sacrifice of an unborn infant result from the enforced journeys 
of members of his household. On one of these occasions the King 
having been informed that the Duchess of Burgundy, wife of his 
grandson, had lost a child by premature confinement, replied ; " I 
am glad of it, for now there will be no pretext for her absenting her- 
self when 1 desire her presence." The nobles who heard this brutal 
speech received it with the stern silence of disapproval, and even the 
workmen in charge of the Royal fish-pond, to one of whom the King 
presently addressed some remark, appeared shocked and displeased. 
In these memoirs of the French court as in the records of other 
courts, some facts are patent which clearly militate against the abstract 
theory of an absolute aristocracy, a race of people who shall really 
be nobler and better than the average of n^nkind. In Louis i4th*s 
time there was old noblesse, and new noblesse, petty noblesse, and 
grand noblesse. Some court figures had once been valets, or their 
fathers had. Some of the lords ecclesiastical, directing the con- 
sciences of kings, sprang from the very dregs of the populace. I 
translate the French expression. Such a courtier, he says, is really 
a valet in his character — such another is eulogized as polite and tact- 
ful without baseness — sans bassesse. Wealthy commoners marry their 
daughters to needy noblemen. The great monarch is in his decline a 
prey to cabals of every kind. He puts the bad Generals in the place 
of the good ones ; he proscribes the purer doctrine and enforces the 
meaner one. He despises his son, distrusts his grandson, esteems 
his nephew capable of murder, and of crimes unfit for mention here. 
All this is the effect of court cabal and intrigue. The friendships 
and enmities of that little world, which people of the time considered 
the great world, were all founded on the hopes and fears of self- 
interest. A more joyless, faithless, godless world it is impossible to 
imagine. 

The King usually attended the vesper service at his chapel. The 
court ladies took care to be in their places in the gallery, each with a 
lighted taper by which to read her mass-book. A malicious official 
one evening announced just before the beginning of service that his 
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majesty did not intend to be present. The court ladies, every one, 
extinguished their tapers and departed. The King, arriving, saw to 
his surprise the galleries entirely empty. What does it mean ? he 
asked. The officer in question, an old favorite, explained his device, 
saying in its excuse that he had thought it time that such hypocrisy 
should be exposed, to which proposition the King, laughing, assented* 
From some memoirs of the court of George II of England, I 
extract the following : i 

" When the princess of Saxe Gotha was betrothed to Erederick 
Prince of Wales, it was suggested to her mother that she should be 
taught either English or French in the interval preceding her mar- 
riage. The mother said that this would be quite unnecessary since, 
the house of Hanover having already been twenty years on the 
English throne, there could be no doubt that most people in England 
could speak German as well as they could speak English." 

A mock advertisement for George 1 1 once appeared posted on 
the gate of St. James palace during his absence in Hanover. **Lost 
or strayed out of this house, a man who has left a wife and six child- 
ren on the parish ; whoever will give any tidings of him to the 
church wardens, so that he may be got again, shall receive four 
shillings and six pence reward. N. B. — This reward will not be 
increased, nobody judging him to deserve a crown " (five shilling ster- 
ling.) 

Of one of the King's daughters the same chronicler says : 

** Princess Emily had the least sense, except her brother, of the 
family, but had for two years much the prettiest person. She was 
lively, false, and a great liar ; did many ill otfices to people, and no 
good ones ; and for want of prudence said as many shocking things 
to their faces as for want of good nature she said disagreeable ones 
behind their backs. She had as many enemies as friends, for no one 
knew her without disliking her." 

On the other hand, history sometimes gives us humorous indica- 
tions of the critical perception shown by rough and common people. 

I find it set down that King William IV of England, going to 
open Parliament in his state coach, incautiously spat from the window, 
whereupon the mob cried out " George IV wouldn't have done that." 
And yet the mob of London is a very rough one. 

In an essay of Matthew Arnold's on Democracy which I have 
lately seen, the growth of democratic persuasion among Englishmen 
is recognized and commented upon at some length. Mr. Arnold looks 
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gravely upon the tendencies which in England as elsewhere are rapidly 
oversweeping the traditional boundaries which separate one class from 
another. 

" The difficulty for democracy " he says, *' is how to find and keep 
high ideals. All the liberty and industry in the world, ** I still quote 
him, "will not insure these two things, a high reason and a fine cul- 
ture." While keenly alive to the dangers and defects of a democratic 
society, he is obliged to acknowledge that in his own country " this 
race culture of the highest class has actually somewhat declined." 
The aristocracy of England he says, "is threatened, not only with 
losing its hold on the rudder of government, but with losing also that 
influence on the spirit and character of the people which it long 
exercised." 

This admission of Mr. Arnold's disposes me to ask whether the 
natural tendency of any hereditary aristocracy, is not, in time, to 
degenerate. That such an institution has played an important and on 
the whole beneficial part in the world's history is not to be denied. 
There have been states of society, states of civilization in which the 
prestige of rank has been absolutely indispensable to the maintain- 
ance of the better side of humanity against the proneness and violence 
of its brutal instincts. The noble families of the Roman republic, 
the princely houses of the mediseval period, aye, even the aristocracy 
of England as lately as in the eighteenth century, have, with all their 
faults, served as barriers against the ferocious prejudices and super- 
stitions of multitudes necessarily ignorant and degraded. They have 
also protected these multitudes against single handed Despotism, with 
its one will, and its iron arm of military force. 

Hut aristocracies gradually become hemmed in and weakened by 
class-prejudices. They are held apart from the wholesome experience 
of common life. Their children start in life with the carefully 
delivered idea that they and their's are better than other people, not 
only better placed, but better born. And this idea, which may stimu- 
late energetic natures to efforts after a corresponding nobleness of 
character, will in many cases rather remove than supply the motive 
for exertion. In time, the artificial barriers become the object of 
affection and veneration, not the high ideal which these barriers were 
intended to represent. The lowly people, held close to real life and 
labor, learn all that these teach. Gifted with the same spirit of growth 
and advancement which has formed their upper class, they work 
upward and cannot be kept down. A new deal, now and then, sweeps 
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away the land marks of the ancient order, and although the tendency 
of human society is always in some degree to class division, the 
honor, well being, and practical talent of the community become 
more and more equally distributed among its several classes. 

Cultivated Americans who go abroad naturally gravitate toward 
the aristocratic society of European countries. In England especially 
they sometimes become familiar and welcome guests. I have had a 
modest share of such enjoyments as may be found in such intercourse. 
But I miss in European society, not so much the freedom which 
Americans so often boast, as the larger human sympathy, the more 
extensive knowledge of human value which are leading features in 
the great American community. 

What I really wish to come at is the great question how can we 
Americans of this day fail of high living, and how can we attain it ? 

Suppose we ask in the first place what is the spirit of the religion 
we follow ? Is it a religion of high or of low, or of both ? Does it 
sanction the lofty assumption and lowly abasement ? Is it religious 
on the one hand to tower, and on the other to grovel ? Let us also ask 
whether any celestial rail road of our time has enabled Dives to pass 
into Abraham's bosom and to crowd Lazarus out of it ? 

It is often said that the Christian church in its progress showed 
a certain policy in its concessions to pagan ideas. The savage or 
half civilized peoples with which it had to deal were too rude and 
ignorant to be weaned from their superstitions. And so it kept this 
and that form of rude worship and unseemly rite. But the truth as 1 
see it is that human nature was and still is in great part too pusil- 
lanimous to take its stand upon the high level which Christianity 
assigns to rich and poor, strong and weak alike. And so it appeals 
back to what was religion, or passed for such, before anything like a 
true notion of the divine was formulated and illustrated before the 
eyes of mankind. C'hrist himself says : "Ye know that the rulers of 
the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
over them — not so shall it be among you, but whoever would become 
great among you shall be your minister ; and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be your servant." 

A second Christian precept must also intervene to equalize the 
dignity and comfort of human conditions. This is, the command 
that we should do to others as we would have them do to us. This 
command lays a restraining hand upon all violence, since nobody 
would wish to suffer it, and nobody, therefore, should inflict it. But 



ferine as the greal average of the community. People with overline 
pretentions throw themselves out beyond its modest domain. To this 
overfine class corresponds another, very low in culture and refine- 
ment, upon which this assumed superiority can and does impose itself 
as a solid fact. All tyrannies, whether of class or individual, favor the 
existence of this ignorant multitude, and are upheld by it, making it 
an instrument of their supremacy. But the great average to-day is rising 
to a position of moral and intellectual force which renders weak the 
claims of aristocracy and the consent of the low demos. Both are 
becoming absorbed in the general well-being and good intention of 
citizens, and the old high life is ever increasingly put out of fashion 
by high living. 
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